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SuperiorSedan The Lowest Priced, 
High Grade All-Year Sedan 
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The Superior Chevrolet Sedan is distinctly high-grade 
f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. in appearance and workmanship. It is so economical to 
operate and maintain that it is feasitle for either one 
passenger’s daily use, or for the evening and Sunday 
requirements of the average family of five. 


. rices f. oe e . lint, ee Recent improvements have added further to its remark- 
Superior Touring. —- "495 able dollar value. Larger brakes give increased ease and 
eineaar Veceeee p30 safety of driving. The front axle has been straightened 
ee ee and raised 114 inches to take care of deeply rutted or 
Superior Commercial | sandy roads. The improved springs are of chrome- 
eee es ae vanadium steel, yielding increased riding comfort. 


Ata Light peleesy 495 

tility Express Truc . 

Chassis - - 550 These and other less important changes have been made 
in line with our constant aim to maintain quality 


leadership in economical transportation. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
assembly plants and two Canadian plants give us everywhere. Applications will be con- 
the largest production capacity in the world for sidered from high-grade dealers only, 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. for territory not adequately covered. 
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$1,000 in 30 
Days 
“‘After ten years 
in the railway 
mail service I 
decided to make 
a change. My 
earnings during 
the past thirty 
days were more 
than — $1,000.”’— 
W. Hartle, Chi- 

cago, Ml. 





First Month 
$1000 


“The very first 
month I earned 
$1,000. 1 was 
a_farm- 
— Charles 
Winterset, 








$523 in Two 
Weeks 

“I  had_ never 
earned _ more 
than $60 a 
month. Last 
week I cleared 
$306 and __ this 
week $218."°— 
Geo. W. Kearns, 
Oklahoma City. 





City Salesman 

“IT want to tell 
you that the N. 
8S. T. A. helped 
me to a good 
selling position 
with the Shaw- 
Walker Com- 
pany.” —Wm. W. 
Johnstone, Jr., 
S. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





$554.37, In One 
Week 


“Last week my 
earnings amount- 
ed to $554.37; 
this week will go 
over $400."—F, 
Wynn, Portland, 
Ore, 





$100 a Week in 
Only 3 Months 
H. D. Miller, of 
Chicago, made 
$100 a month as 
stenographer in 
July. In  Sep- 
tember, three 
months later, he 
was making $100 
a week as a 
salesman. 





$10,000 a Year 
0. H. Malfroot, of Boston, Mass., 
stepped into a_ $10,000 position as 
a SALES MANAGER—so thorough 
is this training. 
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This Amazing 
Book Did for 
These & Men 


It would be just as easy to tell the same 
story about 20,000 men—even more— 
but what this book brought these eight 
men is typical. 
salary increase after reading this message 
you have no one but yourself to blame. 


If you do not get a big 


This amazing book is 


I? seems such a simple thing 
—but the eight men on this 
page who did this simple thing 
were shown the way to quickly 
jump from deadly, monotonous 
routine work and _ miserable 
earnings to incomes running 
anywhere from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year. They sent for the book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” that 
you can now get—free. 


Possibly it is just as hard for 
you at this moment to see quick 
success ahead as it was for Ellis 
Sumner Cook, 20 East Jackson 
Blvyd., Chicago. When he was earn- 
ing only $25.00 a week the large 
sum of $9,000 a year seemed a mil- 
lion miles away. But read what 
happened after he had read the 
book we want you to send for. 
Almost overnight, as far as time 
is concerned, he was making real 
money. The first year he made 
$9,000. 

There is nothing unusual about 
Mr. Cook, or about his success. 
Thousands after reading this book 
have duplicated what he did—Mr. 
Cook simply was willing to inves- 
tigate. 

The only question is—do you 
want to increase your earning 
power? If so—this book will 
quickly show you how to do it in 
an amazingly easy way. . 


SUCCESS INSIDE TWENTY 
WEEKS 


Within twenty weeks you can be 
ready to forge ahead. This may 
sound remarkable—but after six- 
teen years of intensive investiga- 
tion the National Demonstration 
Method has been perfected—and 
this means you can now step into 
a selling position in one-fourth the 
time it formerly took to prepare 
for this greatest of all money-mak- 
ing professions. 
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SIMPLE AS ABC 


There is nothing remarkable 
about the success that men enjoy 
shortly after they take up this re- 
sult-securing system of Salesman- 
ship training. For there are 
certain ways to approach different 
types of prospects, certain ways to 
stimulate’ keen  interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, bat- 
ter down prejudice, outwit compe- 
tition and make the prospect act. 
Learn these secrets and brilliant 
success awaits you in the selling 
field. 


MAKE THIS FREE TEST AT 
ONCE 


Simply send the coupon for this 
Free Book, Ask yourself the ques- 
tions it contains.- The answers you 
make will show you _ definitely 
whether a big suecess awaits you 
in this fascinating field. ‘Then the 
road is clear before you. This 
amazing book will 
be a revelation to 
you. 
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Men who are satisfied 
to wait 10 years 


will find nothing interesting on this page 



























OW SOON would you like a sub- 

stantial advance in salary and 
position? Are you anxious not to wait 
a long time—five years, ten years—for 
recognition and increased income? 

The man whose “time table” appears 
at the right is J. Henly Frier, Jr., assis- 
tant to the general manager of the 
Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
makers of the famous Alemite products. 

He was a West Point graduate. 
When he entered business, in his own 
words he was “absolutely ignorant of 
sales, advertising and general business 
practice.” 

He enrolled a little over two years 
ago. Two years are generally regarded 
as a short space in a man’s business life. 
Most young men expect only modest 
advances in such a period. But the 
point which the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute emphasizes is this:— 

Two years, plus the advantages of a 


Two Years in a Business 
Man’s Life 


. Enrolled withtheInstitute 

.50% increase in salary 

. Promoted 

. Increase in responsibilities 

- Appointed Assistant to 
General Manager 


His Verdict 


“T have been privileged to hold a posi- 
tion of large responsibility probably 
ten years ahead of schedule. The train- 
ing received from the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute was an indispensable 
factor in this rapid progress. It is an 
investment which paid me a 200% 
dividend in less than two years.” 


J. HENLY FRIER, Jr., 


Bassick Manufacturing Co. 


June 1921. 
Sept.1921. 
Dec. 1921. 
Jan. 1922. 
June 1923. 





They are: Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University 


well directed business training and the 
prestige that comes to a man who has had 
at, are worth ten years of average undi- 
rected progress. 

Two years can be made to yield you, 








School of Commerce; General Coleman 
duPont, the well-known business ex- 
ecutive; Perey H. Jolinston, President 
of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of the 

























Engineering Colleges, Cornell Univer- 
sity; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, 
Certified Public Accountant; and Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist. 

You are not asked to take our asser- 
tions on faith. The Alexander Hamiltor. 
Institute asks nothing but the privilege 
of laying the facts before you, and 
allowing you to decide the question for 
yourself, The facts are published in a 
booklet entitled “A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress.” It answers 
your questions fully and frankly. If you 
want to get in two years what you 
would otherwise have in ten, send for it. 


as it did Mr. Frier, a 200% increase in 
income. The records of thousands of 
men in the Institute’s files 
prove it. You can come to 
large success ten years ahead 
of the usual “‘schedule.”’ You 
can have the satisfaction of 
larger earning power, more 
leisure, travel, success, 
while you are still young. 
Only a training that is 
sound, practical and _prof- 
itable could have the en- 
dorsement of the eminent 
men who form the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 
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61 Astor Place New York City 
Send me‘‘A Definite Plan for Your Busines; 
Progress,’’ which I may keep without obli- 
gation, 


Institute 
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The Amazing Dare 


Henry Rowland’s stories, and the people in them, live—vividly, 


passionately, with spirit. 


And to a degree even greater than in 


the previous books which have won him fame, this splendid novel 
gives you vigorous and vital drama, consummately interesting. 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


thunderstorm drove past and left 
Dare Colfax struck adrift. 

Her father, a wealthy amateur inventor, 
had launched recently a sort of seaplane 
surface glider that was known to the 
family as “the fool killer.” The antics of 
this flimsy little craft and its poor stability 
had led Mr. Colfax vexedly to express the 
desire that somebody would take it out and 
sink it. Dare, without intending to gratify 
his thoughtless wish, had just done that 
thing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Colfax, and the two elder 
daughters Randon and Elsinore, had run 
over to the mainland in the small seagoing 
power-yacht that was a necessity to their 
off-shore island summer home on the coast 
of Maine. Dare, while bathing just after 


Te first squall of the hard summer 


their departure, had seen the black thunder- 
storm making up behind the distant prom- 
ontory known locally and aptly as 
Thunder Point. The machinist, Tim, had 
been trying vainly to get the fool-killer’s 
motor properly tuned up when he was 
requisitioned for duty aboard the yacht. 
Mr. Colfax, sometimes fussy and im- 
patient, was in a hurry to be off. He 
would not wait for Tim to get the freak 
speed-craft started again from its fit of 
sulks, nor for the machinist to take it in 
tow of his rowboat up to its moorings in 


. the safe shelter of the cove. The approach- 


ing squall had not yet made itself manifest. 
Tim therefore threw out a light grapnel and 
rowed in to the landing, leaving the danger- 
ous invention in an exposed position at the 
mouth of the little bight. 
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Dare, when bathing half an hour later, 
noticed the deep indigo blackening in the 
northwestern sky. Her past summers on 
the island had taught her how rapidly such 
storms came up, and how savage was their 
onslaught. She knew that the fragile toy 
was in danger of being blown onto the 
rocks and smashed. Not taking her father’s 
petulant wish too literally, she swam out 
and climbed aboard the fool-killer, with the 
intention of paddling it in to its mooring. 

But on hauling up the grapnel, Dare 
discovered that Tim, having used but one 
oar in his rowboat, had taken the oar kept 
aboard, in order to row himself ‘more 
rapidly ashore. Dare should then have 
swum to the float, secured the rowboat and 
taken the glider in tow of it. But the squall 
was coming up rapidly, and the girl, ex- 
perienced in motorcraft, found it preferable 
to start the engine and run the freak boat 
in under power of its own. 


See put the first part of this plan in ex- 
ecution. Then something went right 
and something else entirely wrong. For 
some mysterious reason the engine started 
off with the full power of its airplane motor. 
The bow of the light, slender craft was 
headed toward the mainland, and as Dare 
set the propeller in gear, the fool-killer with 
a sudden, dangerous swerve that swung the 
bow around on Thunder Point, darted sea- 
ward like a startled flying-fish. It did not 
entirely leave the water, but its bow and 
quarter inclined planes fetched it up until 
it barely skimmed the surface, which was 
fortunately (or unfortunately) smooth. 

Dare was startled, then exhilarated. The 
next moment she was badly scared, for the 
steering-wheel turned freely in her hands, 
against no resistance. Something in the 
steering-gear had fetched away, the rudder, 
perhaps, which might have been hard over, 
so that it had been torn off by the first ter- 
rific rush. Or the rudder-post might have 
twisted in the tiller-socket. 

Whatever the damage, here was the fool- 
killer tearing off for Thunder Point, six 
miles away, with the speed of a hydro- 
plane as it taxies across the surface before 
taking flight. Before the startled girl fully 
discovered that she was powerless to guide 
it, a good half-mile was flicked away astern. 
She did not want to stop the engine, for 
fear it might not start again. And from 
her experience of boats, it seemed that 
there must be some way of swerving the 
craft, to turn in a wide circle and return. 
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But there seemed nothing aboard that 
might be used to serve such purvose. 
Dare’s questioning eyes fell on the narrow 
strips of flooring laid fore-and-aft. Some 
tools were strewn about, and so she picked 
up a screw-driver and started feverishly to 
get up one of these strips. The small brass 
screws came out easily, but before Dare 
could loosen enough of them to clear the 
strip, she found herself more than halfway 
across the stretch of water between the 
island and Thunder Point. 


ERHAPS she lost her head a little, then, 

though distinguished for her good con- 
trol of this directing: agency. The dark- 
ness was alarming, and it was cleft in fre- 
quent vivid glares. As the fool-killer had 
been rushing to meet the squall, so had 
the squall been rushing’ to meet the fool- 
killer. Then, just as Dare poised herself 
to thrust the strip of four-inch planking 
down ahead of the starboard quarter fin, 
she was struck by the cyclonic blast. 

To save herself from being whisked over- 
side, Dare let go the piece of flooring and 
crouched down abaft the motor. All solic- 
itude for this last product of her father’s 
mechanical bent was now submerged in 
solicitude for her father’s child. It struck 
her that there could be but one way out of 
this bad fix, to let the fool-killer run wild, 
in the dubious hope that it might live long 
enough to fetch the lee of the shore ahead. 
This providentially achieved, Dare could 
cut off the current and throw out the 
grapnel. 

For three or four minutes there seemed 
a fighting chance. The fool-killer drilled 
into the impact of rushing air as if deter- 
mined to prove its sobriquet a slander. It 
seemed even steadied by the very pressure 
of the weight opposed to its tremendous 
force. Then, as Dare was beginning to 
exult, the catastrophe occurred. A furious 
slant of the squall swerved its head. Some- 
thing caught and tripped, destroying its 
scant stability. It glanced upward with a 
sort of flirt, like a skipping stone, then | 
sliced down like that same flat stone on 
edge. Dare was flung out in a catapulted 
way, foamed along the wind-lashed surface 
of the water, and as she struggled in the 
smother, she caught a glimpse of the pro- 
peller, ‘still whirling as the fool-killer 
plunged to the cold depths. 

Dare found herself smeared on the sea’s 
surface like a struggling moth. But un- 
like the butterfly, she was to a consider- 
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able extent amphibious. While the first 
fury of the squall lasted, she remained hove 
to, as sailors say, content to keep afloat and 
to breathe as best she could, on her back, 
with the spindrift lacing over the top of 
her head but fairly clear of her air-intake. 
Then, as the first violence began to abate, 
she looked back over her shoulder and saw 
the tower on Thunder Point looming dimly 
through the driving rain, about a mile 
away. She turned and began to swim in 
that direction. 

Dare had never been a fast swimmer, 
but she was a good long-distance one, 
and her strokes were strong and measured 
to conserve her power. For precisely such 
a test at this, Nature and training had 
equipped her with smooth, long tireless 
muscles and that fullness of chest required 
to oxygenate without undue fatigue. Like 
most healthy girls, she was curiously resist- 
ant to cold water, and the resiliency of her 
supple rounded arms and legs was of the 
sort that does not suffer cramp. 


Opes was slight chance of any passing 

boat. As often happens in that locality 
and season, the short, sudden storm was 
apt to be followed by another of less vio- 
lence, and with a deluge of rain. It was 
nearly six o’clock, and unless the weather 
quickly cleared, it would be dark before 
Dare could hope to reach the shore. This 
early nightfall would oblige her to avoid 
the cliffs and ledges, at the foot of which 
the long ground-swell boiled. Even at the 
cost of a considerably longer distance, it 
seemed wiser to make for the deep, narrow 
inlet that put in a little just around the 
point. 

Dare, swimming easily and changing her 
stroke and position from time to time, 
wondered with a curious lack of alarm if 
she were destined to make it. She reflected 
that in any case her family was in for a 
bad time until she should be able to report 
herself. Nobody had seemed to be about 
when she had spun off in the fool-killer, 
and if her direction had been noted, there 
would be already a boat heading off for her 
general position. 

Presently. she began to consider the sin- 
gular manner of her prospective call on one 
Perry Bridges, by the description of whose 
lite and personality her interest had been 
aroused. Since coming to the island that 
summer, she had learned from some source 
that the young man was living in the more 
or less habitable remains of the ruin on 
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Thunder Point—a Norman tower with its 
battlements and flanking terraces that were 
faced by heavy masonry. She did not 
know whether he was living absolutely as 
a hermit or served in some fashion. And 
here was she, paddling in for this. strong- 
hold in a costume that next to nothing was 
about the best imaginable for the accom- 
plishment of such a feat, if not for the in- 
troduction that seemed unavoidable. There 
was nowhere else to go, and Dare was com- 
pelled to believe that she would require 
some immediate care on landing. 


T the end of about an hour Dare 
found herself still surprisingly fit and 
strong and was pleased to discover that she 
was getting well inshore. The puffy breeze 
had dropped flat, and the swells were long 
and oily and dark under a lowering sky. 
A following storm was fomenting slowly 
with distant rumbling thunder, and now 
and then a flash of lightning. There would 
be no sunset, no afterglow, and with ‘the 
passing of another hour the daylight began 
to wane. By this time Dare was at the 
mouth of the inlet, being drawn into it by 
the tide, and she was pleased to see by the 
suck and eddy of it around a lobster-buoy 
that the current was strong. The Norman 
tower loomed up dark and forbidding as 
it bulked against the black sky that was 
beginning to break away in patches with 
high masses of flying wind-cloud. Dare 
caught a glimpse of Venus, bright and big 
as a low-hung lantern, until suddenly it 
was obscured again. 

Then all at once lights flashed out from 
the lower Gothic windows of the tower, and 
the sight of them gave the girl a fresh 
strength that she was now in need of. She 
was less tired than sleepy, and this of an 
encompassing drowsiness. It seemed to her 
also that there was the sound of distant 
music, less soothing than riotous, and as if 
mocking the approaching storm. But Dare 
could not be sure about it. 

The flood-tide was slewing her rapidly 
into the place with scarcely any effort of 
her own, and presently a brighter flash of 
lightning showed a big stone jetty close at 
hand, with a float and runway rigged out 
from it, and a yawl or ketch-rigged boat 
lying to a mooring. Dare paddled to the 
float; then, lacking strength to raise her- 
self upon it, drifted in to the rocks and 
even there had some difficulty in getting 
out, due to a surprising lack of power in legs 
that had never failed her before. She sat 
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for several moments resting, then rose and 
made her way to the stone steps leading 
up over the terraces from the pier. She 
sat down to rest again, rubbing her limbs 
and moving them about a little. The soft 
night air was strangely sweet and perfumed, 
and in the dim light she discovered the 
source of these odors to be from masses of 
roses and jasmine planted under the foot of 
the masonry. 

Then all at once she heard the music 
again, and this time there seemed no mis- 
take about it. There appeared also to be 
a babble of voice and laughter, confused 
and riotous, like the strains of what might 
have been a, diminutive jazz orchestra. It 
all sounded singularly out of keeping with 
the gloomy aspect of the place, and the 
tollow booming of the surf and rumbling 
of thunder, high in the air and all about, 
as if the storm were too spent or lazy tc 
break. 


But the girl was safe ashore, and that 

was the important feature. She did 
not feel terribly exhausted, but merely in 
a curious dreamy state, as though there 
were nothing real about her situation. 
Then, as she made her way up the steps 
of the terrace, she became conscious of 
hunger and thirst. Her splendid health and 
vigor were reaching for an immediate re- 
pair to the physical force expended. Dare 
lost all consideration for her scanty swim- 
ming costume. She was drowsily jubilant 
at her victory over the sea, but her sensa- 
tions were those of the tired athlete whose 
system requires immediate fuel before the 
mind pauses to dwell on the features of 
the triumphant event. 

As Dare plodded up the steps, there came 
down a sudden flood of warm rain. It 
gave her the sensation of being far wetter 
than the-sea, and the desire of refuge from 
it, no matter how or where. The sweet 
drenching deluge and a sudden burst of 
thunder reverberating on the iron rocks 
were horridly demoralizing. If she had 
known the tower to contain a Bluebeard, 
Dare would not have hesitated to demand 
its sanctuary. The ruddy light that shone 
from its lower windows was a lure that 
promised respite from the crash of elemen- 
tal forces, and rest and the dryness that 
must be quickly obtained if she were not 
to become entirely dissolved. 

Reaching the summit terrace, a flare of 
lightning revealed a door against which the 
torrential rain was driving. Dare, half 
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blinded by the flash, and dazed by the 
violent concussion that immediately fol- 
lowed, lurched forward against the wall of 
the tower. At the same moment the door 
opened suddenly, to let out a gush of light 
and a tumult of furious voices. A man 
plunged forward onto the terrace, recov- 
ered himself and turned. 

“ve had my fill of the lot of you,” he 
cried. “I hope you all kill yourselves and 
each other.” 


“pee answer to this came in a clamor of 

abuse from the threshold. Dare, in the 
shadow, listened to such a torrent of invec- 
tive in the hoarse voices of men and the 
shrill falsetto of women as to chill her blood 
and send goose-creeps over her numbed skin 
as the clean cold of the ocean had not done. 
She would never have believed such speech 
possible outside the nethermost pit of the 
infernal regions—nor such tones and hor- 
rible inflections of degradation. In the 
stream of light she could see projecting 
from the portal the bare, hairy arms of 
men and gleaming ones of women, all wav- 
ing in the incoherent emphasis of hatred 
and abuse, fists clenched or fingers spread 
and hooked, like fleshy talons. She saw 
also the naked shoulders of a woman, sym- 
metrical and glistening in the disregarded 
wash of rain, the bodice torn down to the 
waist. 

Through this squall of maudlin vitupera- 
tion the man who had first emerged stood 
as if eager to drink in the full disgust of it. 
He had plunged out as though breaking 
from the grasp of some one who had tried 
to restrain his going, but now recovered 
and erect, he seemed to wait some more 
overt act than wordy vituperation. The 
mellow light shone on a face that was pale 
and sufficiently composed, but fierce and 
challenging. Then in a momentary lull he 
cried tauntingly, and with a sort of snarl- 
ing contempt: 

“Come out, some of you rotten scum, 
and make it good. I wouldn’t dirty my 
house with the smashing of you, but I’ll do 
it here.” 

This challenge brought immediate re- 
sponse. A bulky figure flung itself forward. 
Above the clamor of savage voice and the 
sounds of thunder and rain, Dare heard the 
smack and thud of blows. The assailant 
fell backward grotesquely, to be reached 
for and hauled in across the threshold. A 
woman screamed wildly, “‘Go to it Perry!” 
as if in a sudden hysteric change of sym- 
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pathy, and then in shocking disarray rushed 
out with frantic, grappling arms. She was 
caught up, her hold broken, and flung back 
into the doorway. Then, as if maddened 
with a fury of disgust that had decided 
him to make a massacre, to clean his 
house and put in some sort of order, if 
only that of death, the alert figure swayed 
slightly forward and moved back toward 
the door. At sight of his expression in the 
blaze of light, Dare choked back a scream. 
But dread of him had struck into the 
others. There was a backward rush and 
scramble. The door closed to with a crash, 
and there came the metallic clatter of a 
shot bolt. Then, halting, the man discov- 
ered Dare as she crouched against the 
rough wall on which the rain was foaming. 
“Who's that?” 


DEES managed to gasp out: “I’ve just 
swum ashore. I was caught in the 
squall—out there—” 

“Caught in the— Good Lord! A girl!” 

A shimmering wave of lightning played 
over them. Dare shrank back, arms ex- 
tended, palms against the heavy stones, 
like an Andromeda. But in the quivering 
illumination Perry had glimpsed her face 
and recognized it. He had seen her at the 
town landing on several occasions, though 
unobserved by Dare, and he knew of her 
identity. 

The shock of finding such a girl under 
these dreadful conditions, crouched against 
the wall of his profaned abiding-place, was 
swept away by the instant necessities of 
her distress. He understood immediately 
what must have happened her, a canoeing 
or sailing capsize, and the girl reckoning 
her chance of swimming to the shore a 
better one than that of being picked up 
before succumbing to exhaustion. 

He could not take her into the saturnalia 
from which he had just broken away, but 
another and better shelter offered. Perry 
stepped to her side and held out his hand. 

“Come with me,” he said gently. “Don’t 
be afraid.” ; 

Dare shrank away. “Not in there—” 

“T should say not! Down aboard my 
yawl. Ill take you to your island.” 

“In this storm?” 

“Tt’s over. You've nothing to fear with 
me.” 

Dare felt instinctively that this was 
true. She took his hand. But the shock 
of the scene just witnessed had taken most 
of her remaining strength, so that her 
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knees shook and yielded. Perry passed his 
arm under her shoulders, and this contact 
as much as the support, gave her strength 
enough to walk with him down the white 
steps to the jetty and to reach safely the 
float. Perry hauled a smallboat along- 
side and lowered her into it, then picked 
up the oars and rowed out to the small 
vessel that she had noticed when swim- 
ming in. Dare’s resilient strength had by 
that time revived, so that she was able 
without much difficulty to get aboard and 
below and into a roomy cabin abaft the 
little saloon. Still in the dark, Perry gave 
her a robe of soft vicufia wool which she 
slipped on. He then lighted the two lamps 
and stepping to a locker, took out a carafe 
of cognac, poured some into a tumbler 
and filled it to the brim with water from 
an earthen jug. Dare drank thirstily and 
sank down on the wide bunk that was 
spread over with a fine grass sleeping-mat. 


PERRY raised her head and placed a 

pillow under it, then stood for a mo- 
ment looking at her anxiously. Dare 
closed her eyes and gave herself up to a 
delicious relaxation. Her sense of safety 
and well-being was complete. The spirits 
began quickly to produce their reaction, so 
that she could feel the warm blood tingling 
to her finger-tips. Perry went out, to re- 
turn almost immediately with a box of 
arrowroot biscuits, which he placed on a 
folding table beside the bunk. 

“How do you feel?” he asked. 

“Hungry,” Dare answered, and smiled. 
“Nothing could be better than this.’’? She 
took a biscuit and began to nibble it. 

“As soon as you feel up to it,” Perry 
said, “you had better rub yourself dry and 
put on these.” He took some white flan- 
nels from a locker drawer and a pair of 
felt slippers. “I'll start the motor and get 
under way. Your family must be nearly 
crazy.” 

“J don’t believe so,” Dare answered. 
“They all went over to the mainland for 
tea with friends, and they wouldn’t start 
back until the weather cleared. Mamma 
dislikes to be uncomfortable.” 

“You were alone, of course.” 

“Yes. I got fooling with a sort of hydro- 
plane Papa invented. The squall hit me 
and wrecked the thing off Thunder Point. 
It sank, and I must have been over two 
hours in the water.” 

“Then youre a wonder. J’ll get going, 
and we'll try to beat them back.” 
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He went out, closing the door behind 
him, and Dare heard presently the purring 
of an engine just abaft the bulkhead of 
the room. A few moments later the soft 
ripple of water alongside told her that they 
had started. She was feeling better with 
every passing minute—so well, in fact, that 
she found it difficult to understand. The 
truth of the matter was that her splendid 
reserve vitality had been quite equal to 
cope with the uncommon strain, while her 
peculiar quality of courage had kept her 
ffom being nervously overwhelmed by the 
danger of it. To natures like Dare’s, a 
certain amount of perilous adventure is 
stimulating rather than depressing, and 
something that the cosmos actually de- 
mands in order to function fully, to stretch 
and exercise the nerves and to develop the 
love of life itself and a rich appreciation 
of it. This accounts for the fascination of 
the more dangerous sports to the richly en- 
dowed; mountaineering, airplaning, steeple- 
chasing on a rough countryside—or even, 
when carried to a perverse degree, out- 
lawry. 

Discovering now to her pleased surprise 
that there was to be no crushing physical 
reaction, Dare followed Perry’s advice. She 
got up, slipped out of her swimming-suit 
and gave her limbs and body a vigorous 
rubbing down, using a little of the cognac 
for this admirable purpose, then put on 
the soft, fresh flannels, and turning the 
vicufia robe inside out, slipped that on 
over them. She was still thirsty and 
hungry, but no longer drowsy; so she drank 
another tumbler of spirits and water, then 
took the box of biscuits and went on deck. 


7— = sky had cleared miraculously, and 

though still dark over Thunder Point, 
the storm clouds had been rolled back like 
a furled awning to disclose a multitude of 
stars twinkly and bright. Dominating 
them all was Venus, low-hung, like the 
lantern at the taffrail staff. The boat was 
gliding slowly past the outer ledges, for 
the motor was a small, low-powered one, 
auxiliary to the sail. A faint leading breeze 
from the northwest was imperceptible, as 
they moved with it at equal speed. 

Perry, at the wheel, did not see Dare as 
her head and shoulders rose above the 
hatchway. He was staring back over his 
shoulder at the flaming star. It was not 
merely a look of speculative admiration, 
but a sort of tense, absorbed contemplation 
of the heavenly body, as if he were trying 
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to read some message from it. Dare stood 
watching him and wondering why Venus 
should hold such a fascination as to inter- 
fere with his steering of the boat, which 
as she could see from the distant shore 
against the mizzenmast was swerving a 
little in her course. 

Then Perry, as if sensing this, turned 
suddenly and gave the wheel a spoke or 
two. As he did so, he discovered the girl, 
and the quick, involuntary motion of his 
head showed that her close presence had 
startled him. It was almost a betrayal of 
the fact that his thought was concentrated 
on her, so that her actuality seemed like the 
materialization of it—that she and Venus 
had been closely associated in his mind. 
This of course was not unflattering. Dare 
gave a low laugh. 

“Star-gazing when you ought to be 
steering,” she said. “Or were you making 
use of Venus to lay your course?” 

Perry shook his head. “No. I did that 
once before, and she led me into the reefs 
and shoals. It was my own fault. I 
should have known.” He changed the 
topic quickly. “You ought to be resting.” 

“T feel perfectly fit. I’m used to long 
swims. Sometimes I do one with my sister 
Elsinore, just to let her down a peg. She’s 
the athlete of the family, and it’s fun to 
show her that supertraining isn’t every- 
thing.” 

“You are right about that. Clean, 
healthy living is the recipe for real strength, 
not dieting and overworking your muscular 
machinery.” 

“T should say that you followed that 
recipe yourself,” said Dare, and seated her- 
self on a raised skylight. 

“Tt’s more than good of you to think so, 
after what happened back there,” Perry an- 
swered bitterly. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking about that,” 
said Dare, “and I don’t believe that you 
were any way to blame. I’m not trying 
to apologize for you, Mr. Bridges; but my 
theory has been that some group of un- 
desirable acquaintances you had carelessly 
made somewhere took it into their drunken 
heads to use your place as an objective 
and swooped down on you for a surprise 
party. You stood it as long as you could 
and then broke loose. Am I nearly right?” 

“Nearly—and a thousand thanks. They 
came this morning in two big cars, and 
they have been hard at it all day long. 
But their being there at all was entirely 
my fault.” 
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“Well, it will not be your fault if they 
ever come again,” Dare said. “I’m rather 
glad I got there in time to see the finish, 
It showed me the sort of man you really 
are. I’ve heard some curious stories about 
you. If I hear any more, I'll know better 
than to believe them. Why don’t you fre- 
quent your own kind?” 


ERRY threw out his hands with a little 

gesture of despair. “It’s too late. I’m 
completely déclassé. I started with the 
wrong idea, and then I was too stubborn 
to chuck it when I saw where it was get- 
ting me. Instead of being dissipated my- 
self, I trailed around with people that were, 
as a sort of interested audience of one. I 
thought I was seeing life and studying 
character from animated human docu- 
ments. Naturally, I got the name for 
being about everything that’s rotten, my- 
self. I deserved it, and I was too stiff- 
necked to defend the position I’d been fool 
enough to take. After all, it was scarcely 
more than the desire to gratify a morbid 
curiosity.” 

Dare leaned forward, clasping her hands. 
“But it’s not too late. You are young and 
clean and strong. It’s your aspect of your- 
self that’s morbid. Where’s the sense of 
mooning about alone in this little boat, as 
if you were really a social leper? Make 
the right people accept you at your proper 
valuation. Call it a fight. You look like 
a born fighter—and you act like one, too.” 

Perry shook his head. “It can’t be done. 
You ought to know that, yourself. Even 
at Harvard none of my classmates would 
ever think of asking me to their homes— 
not even the ones I’ve put to bed drunk 
time and again. They’d have thought better 
of me if I’d taken an active part in their 
dissipations myself. But there seemed no 
reason or excuse for the mere observer and 
associate of scum. I hadn’t even the pale 
apology of a restraining influence. I was 
always ready to pay my shot to see the 
show.” 

“But did you like the show?” Dare 
asked. 

“Sometimes, when it wound up in a row. 
That got me a worse name as a dangerous 
brawler. I thought of myself as a sort of 
reckless swashbuckler. My point of view 
was sheer folly, except in one respect. I 
always thought that some day I should 
write red-blooded fiction, and that I was 
gathering first-hand experience for it. But 
I discovered too late that while I had no 
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lack of material, I had not the other things 
that go to make a writer. I hadn’t the 
spark, the craftsmanship. I simply couldn’t 
write. So then I’d go out in a sort of 
desperation to get still more experience, as 
if that was bound to help.” 

Dare nodded. She was beginning to 
understand a little better. ‘Like a man 
who is driven to make more and more 
money, always hoping to get some good 
from it and never learning how.” 

“Precisely—or like the man who tries to 
drive his brain with whisky to the per- 
formance of some mental task beyond its 
scope, until he gets it congested and then 
maudlin. It seemed to me that a person 
of intelligence and education and good 
powers of observation couldn’t very well 
help but successfully express something of 
human life and passions if he saw an awful 
lot of both. I’ve had a good deal of study 
and travel, too. It’s given me plenty to 
think about, but beyond that, the cogs jam.” 


De pondered this curiously unfortu- 
nate condition. “What if you were 
to sit down and try and try and try?” 

“T have, many a time. All I get out of 
it is an undigested bolus of raw, unpleasant 
flesh. One book of mine was published. 
It was like setting on the literary dinner- 
table the transverse amidships section of 
an undressed hog, inside workings and all. 
I beg your pardon. I don’t know why I’m 
telling you all this. I can’t remember hav- 
ing apologized to anybody before.” 

“It’s not an apology,” said Dare softly. 
“It’s an appreciation.” 

Perry bowed. ‘That is perfect. If I 
had ever had the good fortune to meet a 
girl like you, or at least to know her, it 
might all have been different. But that 
would have been impossible, because there 
isn’t any.” 

“There are a great many,” Dare re- 


-torted, “but you don’t often find them in 


disreputable gatherings. Or if you should, 
they might be hard to recognize. I’ve done 
some slumming myself, but disguised in 
the color-scheme -of the dive. However, 
now that you have found me, why not 
cultivate the discovery? I’ve been looking 
for a real live man these last few years, 
and I am beginning to think I’ve found 
one.” 

Perry was silent for an instant, then an- 
swered: “I wonder if, after all, my horo- 
scope is right. It prophesies that great 
happiness with dreadful trouble should 
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come to me out of the sea with Venus, my 
birth-star, still high in the heavens.” 

Dare sat upright. “So that is why you 
were staring so at Venus.” 

“Ves. I thought the prophecy had been 
fulfilled. The happiness left much to be 
desired, but there was no mistake about 
the trouble. In the present case the beati- 
tude would last, even if I were never to see 
you again—which is very possible.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I am perfectly sure that when 
you tell your father what has happened, 
he would not let you see me again.” 

“I don’t need tell him about that party.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if you did. Your 
father has spent his summers here for a 
good many years, and knows the family 
histories of the place. He knows that my 
father was a sort of local pest whose chief 

_ occupation was buying lobsters that he paid 
for with rum that he ran in from Nova 
Scotia after Maine voted prohibition, 
about forty-five years ago. Mr. Colfax is 
also quite aware that my great-uncle, who 
made me his heir, was generally regarded 
as the Shylock of the region, a dangerous 
man in all respects, and one whose private 
life was considered the community’s dis- 
grace. In fact, Uncle Benny once trimmed 
your father pretty badly on a real-estate 
deal.” 

“So that was the man!” Dare murmured. 

“Ves. I’m afraid my benefactor was a 
good deal of a shark. He sold this Thun- 
der Point property to a war profiteer, then 
foreclosed a mortgage on it and got it back. 
But it is pretty certain that your father 
has learned enough of my own career to 
know that I was bilged at the Naval 
Academy and regarded as a rowdy at Har- 
vard and came very close to losing my 
commission during the war by starting a 
Donnybrook in Queenstown, and that I 
have since figured in some unpleasant epi- 
sodes in West Indian and South American 
ports when captain of a four-masted 
schooner of my Uncle Benny’s. He may 
also have seen or heard of some of the few 
stories and articles of mine that have been 
published under the pen name of ‘Captain 
Falconbridge.’ ” 


pees sat suddenly upright. “Do you 
mean to say that you wrote that ter- 
rible story ‘A Kindly Deed’?” 
“Guilty. I called it ‘Lead Kindly 
Light,’ but that was of course considered 
too blasphemous.” 
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“J might have known. About Venus! 
And the nom de plume, ‘Falconbridge’— 
Peregrine’ Bridges. A peregrine falcon. 
Well, at least it was strong.” 

“So is hung game. Most of it was per- 
sonal experience. If your father saw it, 
his inventive mind would put one and one 
together. I wonder if he did.” 

Dare nodded. ‘‘So that’s the reason he 
has always put me off when I have wanted 
to visit Thunder Point, and see the ruins 
of that burned monument to war profiteer- 
ing.” 

“Of course. No doubt he considers my 
name anathema, and I really believe that 
this mishap of yours and what it has led 
to would be almost enough to make him 
quit the island and locate elsewhere. I’m | 
sure it would, if he thought there was any: 
danger of your becoming the least in- 
terested in me. Perhaps he’s right. I am 
really not the sort of man for a girl like 
you to know. And the finality of it is. 
that, feeling as I do about it and knowing 
you to be what you are, I shall henceforth 
avoid you.” 

“Out of pride—and for the sake of 
Papa’s peace of mind?” 

“Partly. But mostly for my own—and 
possibly yours.” 

“If you knew me better, I don’t think 
that last would worry you.” 

“It’s not conceit,” said Perry quickly. 
“T mean that I might become for you a 
sort of semi-tragic nuisance. I’ve been 
saddled with that sort, myself.” 

“Well, I never have and never will,” 
Dare said decidedly. ‘I’m far too selfish. 
Any of my friends could tell you that. 
The men ones would be very glad to.” 


PERRY laughed. “Not to me. Men 

never tell me things like that—unless 
they are drunk. Then they’d tell a pawn- 
broker, or a policeman.” 

“You see,” said Dare, who was scarcely 
listening, “all my life I’ve been an involun- 
tary trouble-maker. I seem to start fool- 
killers, without meaning to, then like to 
stand and watch the finish of them. My 
attitude toward trouble is like yours toward 
drunkenness and debauchery. I’m often in 
it without being of it. As Papa once re- 
marked, it’s a natural medium in which I’m 
insoluble. You are that way too, I think.” 

He laughed again. “Not noticeably, 
after the trouble starts. I stood clear to- 
night because of a dislike to beat up guests 
in my own house, even uninvited ones.” 
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“Are you going straight back?” Dare 
asked him. 

“Yes; but I shall sleep aboard the boat 
and wait for morning to hold a board of 
survey on the wreck. There really isn’t 
much to break.” 

“Have you any servants?” 

“One—a Jamaican negro who sailed with 
me as quartermaster. I’d sent him to town 
in the-motor dory for supplies. Then 
there’s an old loon named Fosset who is 
sort of caretaker and looks after what are 
left of the sheep, and some other animals 
I’ve just received. Here’s your island 
right ahead, Miss Colfax. I don’t see any- 
thing of the yacht.” 

The night was not very dark, and abso- 
lutely still. Under Dare’s pilotage Perry 
let the twenty-ton yawl drift slowly up to 
the landing, where as the tide was now 
high, there was plenty of water. Dare, 
with the sinking feeling of one who takes 
indefinite farewel! of a valued friend, held 
out her hand. After what Perry had told 
her, she could not see how she was to add 
him to her. list of eligible friends without 
infinite trouble and embarrassment. For 
all of his bland sophistries and personal 
preoccupations, Mr. Colfax was immovable 
about certain things; and Dare had too 
long been in the habit of drawing aloof 
from any trouble she might start, to change 
her technique easily. She had also a hatred 
of clandestine affairs. 


But she found it singularly hard to dis- 

miss Perry with a few brief words of 
thanks. His personality not only interested 
but attracted her intensely. She found a 
surprising thrill in the firm but gentle pres- 
sure of his hand as it took hers for a brief 
instant, then released it. Then a sudden 
fatigue enveloped her, as if a stimulant had 
_ been withdrawn. 

“T like you, Perry Bridges. 
see you again.” 

He reached suddenly for the hand she 
had just let fall, raised it, bowed his head 
and brushed it with his lips. ‘Please con- 
sider me your knight errant, lady dear. If 
ever you have real need of me, then send 
for me. But better not, unless.” 

He stepped to the wheel, reached for a 
lever, and the heavy boat of which Dare 
did not even know the name, turned slowly 
and glided out into the night. Then, as 
she swung, the glimmer of the jetty light 
was reflected from the bumished letters 
V-e-n-u-s. 


I want to 
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CHAPTER II 


(Re domestic personnel of the island had 

not been seriously alarmed by Dare’s 
absence. She told them briefly that the 
machine had been disabled, and that after 
drifting about for a couple of hours in the 
storm, she had been picked up by a small 
cruising yacht and landed on the island. 
She instructed them to say nothing about it 
to the family on their return, as she was 
exhausted and did not wish to have her 
rest disturbed by a fuss being made over 
her. There would be fuss enough the fol- 
lowing day, she opined. 

But here also she got off easily. Find- 
ing her father alone when she went down 
next morning, she made her brief con- 
fession. 

“Just as I was going to bang on the 
door,” she concluded, “Mr. Perry Bridges 
himself came out. The storm was about 
over, and thinking how terribly worried 
you all must be, he insisted that we go 
right aboard his cruiser and get out here 
to the island as quickly as possible. He 
showed me below and gave me some dry 
things and a dressing-robe, then started off. 
Nothing could have been kinder or more 
considerate than his behavior.” 

Mr. Colfax had listened to her account 
with round and rather popping eyes, al- 
though Dare had modified its terrors a 
great deal, letting him believe that she had 
been fairly close to the mouth of the inlet 
when the catastrophe occurred. Neverthe- 
less he was most naturally a good deal 
shaken. 

“My own silly fault!”? he sputtered. “I 
should have had that infernal machine 
scrapped long ago.” 

“Tt is now, Papa dear. You said you 
wished that somebody would take it out 
and sink it, so like a dutiful daughter I 
carried out your desire.” She laughed 
softly. “It seemed to fly into as many 
pieces as a bursting shell, and all of them 
went straight to bottom. When the splash- 
ing was over, there was only me.” 

Mr. Colfax raised both hands and looked 
up in an attitude of prayer. “I have Prov: 
idence to thank on quite a number of 
counts: that my daughter’s life was mirac- 
ulously preserved; that the storm pre- 
vented our immediate return, thus saving 
your mother a nervous collapse; that the 
beastly contraption is gone for good with 
no further chance of killing anvbody; and 
that Bridges had the tact and delicacy to 
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act in such a prompt and chivalrous man- 
ner, in bringing you home immediately and 
without asking you inside the ruin. I am 
engaged today, but tomorrow I shall run 
over at once in the speed launch to express 
my obligation and appreciation.” 


A GOOD night’s rest soothed Dare’s 

jangled nerves, and she took care to 
be up and out and gathering a bouquet of 
nasturtiums when her father came out to 
give his permission for the perfect day to 
carry on. Dare gave him a kiss and a 
flower, a time-honored custom that nothing 
can improve upon. 

“Lovely morning!”’ He looked over to- 
ward Thunder Point. ‘I suppose I might 
as well run over there and fulfill my obli- 
gation.” 

“T think I’d like to go with you,” said 
Dare. “I’m curious to see that place.” 

“All right—come along.” 

They breakfasted alone, the others being 
not yet up; then went down to the landing 
and got aboard the speed-boat. 

The swift launch ripped a long undulat- 
ing seam through the blue cover of the sea 
and stopped at the border of it secured by 
Thunder Point. Turning into the deep, 
narrow inlet that widened into a little 
estuary known as Short River, the elabo- 
rate grading and leveling and terracing 
work that had been done became in evi- 
dence. The late unfortunate purchaser had 
in the vanity of human expectation meant 
to build for perpetuity, and had either 
known precisely what he wanted or left the 
shaping of the grounds to a skilled expert. 
Yet the actual cost need not have been 
so great as it would seem at first sight, 
because the natural contours had been fol- 
lowed in a fashion that was impressive and 
effective without much labor beyond that 
of placing the big stones that lay ready to 
hand in great abundance. 

But the result was imposing in its solid 
simplicity, such as is seldom seen in the 
United States, where so much perishable 
material is used. And here even this am- 
bitious builder had fallen short by con- 
structing the main body of his house of 
wood above the first story, so that all the 
fire had left of it were the lower walls 
and three stark chimneys. The Norman 
tower had been detached, communicating 
by an arched passage of stone and pierced 
by narrow Gothic windows. It stood out 
boldly,. the most conspicuous feature, on a 
flattened knob of solid rock and command- 
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ing the land- and seascape on three sides, 
but flanked by a park of big oaks with a 
sprinkling of pines and firs. 

There was great beauty to the place, and 
it was because of the landscape gardening 
that had been started to relieve its massive 
features, that it was less melancholy than 
one might have expected. Shrubs and flow- 
ers had been planted at the foot of the ter- 
race walls, and had flourished in the shelter 
of them. Lombardy poplars had been set 
out at the proper salients, and though they 
were yet small, defined them picturesquely. 
There -were some big urns that gave a 
softened Italian note, and in the rear a 
pergola of white stone. One could half 
close the eyes and restore the whole, or 
more properly, develop it. 


R. COLFAX and Dare had never 

viewed the place from this angle, nor 

so close at hand. Dare of course had got 

but a confused impression of it in the dark 

and rain when she had struggled exhausted 
up to the tower. Mr. Colfax sighed. 

“That’s what comes from trying to 
profit by a world calamity. Lots of ’em 
did, though, and got away clear; but he 
started too late. Besides, Halsted was a 
shoe-string performer. Always mortgaged 
up to the ears, and trusting to his next 
turnover to square the books.” 

“Arthur Dower was right when he said 
this place ought to be called ‘Halsted’s 
Folly,’”” Dare observed. “But it’s a very 
beautiful folly. Look at those red ramblers 
all the way up the terraces.” 

Mr. Colfax nodded. “It was folly on a 
scale to awaken suspicion of G. P. Wonder 
if he really didn’t die of paresis. Frist he 
counts on two or three more years of war. 
Then he buys heavily mortgaged to an old 
Shylock that was just hanging back to get 
him, and goes ahead and builds a big 
house on what anybody hereabouts could 
have told him was the very bull’s-eye of 
heaven’s heavy artillery. He starts to build 
it bomb-proof, then finishes up in wood, 
and it gets struck by lightning and burned 
down. It didn’t matter much to Halsted, 
though.” 

Nobody appeared about the premises as 
they glided up to the float. The Venus 
was dozing at her berth upon the placid 
water, and there was no sign of life except. 
the gulls wheeling over the tower. Mr. 
Colfax and his daughter mounted the 
flagged steps, pausing once or twice to ad- 
mire the flowers and to let their approach 
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be observed, should there happen to be 
any unseen observer. They felt a certain 
constraint at thus invading the tacitly 
guarded privacy of a mysterious individual 
whose goings and comings by sea and land 
left much to the imagination, but no more 
than that. Old Uncle Benny had pretty 
well plastered the property with “‘No Tres- 
pass” signs, but these were for the most part 
obliterated, and Perry had never renewed 
them. His estate was seldom visited, even 
by the curious, because it had come to 
acquire that most inviolate of privacy that 
comes from the aloof and reticent habits of 
its proprietor. 


HATTING a little to mask their un- 
comfortable sense of intrusion, Dare 

and her father came to the heavy flagging 
at the door of the tower. Mr. Colfax 
reached for the big bronze ram’s-head 
knocker, but before he could sound it, the 
door swung open and they found them- 
selves confronted by a personality that was 
curious anid startling despite the quality of 
respectful and exuberant welcome with 
which it was charged. This was a very 
black negro, rather squat, of abnormal 
breadth of chest and with huge, knobby 
shoulders. He appeared to be of late 
middle age, for the snug wool was grizzled 
about the temples, and he was costumed 
in a sailor suit of spotless white, with cuffs 
and collar of navy blue, embroidered with 
the usual stars—what used to be known 
as “muster” uniform. His smile on greet- 
ing them was rather terrible in its exposi- 
tion of gleaming ivory and its bisection of 
his ebony face. The simian character of 
this was even enhanced by a pair of big 
shell spectacles, and Dare observed that he 
held in one great hand a calf-bound Bible, 
a thick thumb between the pages. 

“Yo sarbent, sar an’ madam,” said he, 
and bowed. | 

Mr. Colfax acknowledged the obeisance 
with a-nod. “Is Mr. Bridges at home?” 

“Dat he am, sar, Mr. Colfax. De mar- 
ster am at dis moment on de moor inspect- 
in’ dem alpacas dat arrive yesterday.” 
His inflection was distinctly Anglican, the 
voice low and rumbling. “Hab de good- 
ness to enter, sar an’ miss.” He stepped 
back with a wave of his great arm. “I 
summons de marster immediate.” 

“What did you say Mr. Bridges was in- 
specting?” Dare asked. 

“A ’erd of alpacas, madam.” Then at her 
blank look he added: “De alpaca am a 
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wooly quadruplet resemblin’ to a sheep but 
bigger and longer in de neck. He am ’bout 
de size ob a donkey, but not possessin’ 
harf de sense. In wiciousness dar aint 
much ch’ice, but whereas de donkey kicks, 
dis abdominal alpaca beas’ dey regards a 
body superstitious and spits.” 

“Well, upon my word!”’ gasped Mr. Col- 
fax, on whom the truth was dawning. 
“Those animals the schooner brought were 
not sheep then, but alpacas. Sort of a 
wooly guanaco, I believe.” 

The negro radiated pleasure at this com- 
prehension. ‘Dat him, Mr. Colfax, sar. 
Dat him to a ha’r. De marster reckin he 
find dis ha’sh clime salubrious to de al- 
paca, so he done impo’t ’em in bulk. Dey 
not lose a ’oof on de v’yge.” 

“T’d like very much to see them,” Mr. 
Colfax said. 

“Fit’s about three furlongs, Miss Col- 
fax, ma’am. Marster see fitten to bar- 
rack ’em on de high pasture, for dey don’ 
get ’omesick. I leads the way, if it please 
you, sar an’ ma’am.” 

He bowed and stepped aside to lead the 
way back through the park of big oaks, 
and beyond it an orchard of young fruit 
trees planted around a sunken garden thag 
needed care. Mr. Colfax noted all the de- 
tails with the eye of a country gentleman, 
and a sigh escaped him. 

“The ruin of any fine old place is sad,” 
he said, “but that of such a beautiful and 
incompleted one as this is tragic. I doubt 
if it will ever be restored. It’s too remote, 
and most people would find it desolate. 
Americans are mostly gregarious. There’s 
not one person in a thousand able to afford 
it who would care to establish a summer 
home out here.” 


jpaee skirted a potato field and came 

out upon open, rocky moor that rose 
in broken ledges as it receded. Their squat 
guide plodded on some distance ahead, fol- 
lowing a sheep path. 

Perry discovered his visitors at a distance 
and came to welcome them. He was clad 
throughout in white flannels, wore a loose 
white coat of the same material, white 
shoes and a Panama hat. Dare had never 
been to South America, but it struck her 
that Perry against that background of 
rocky pasture and the herd of alpacas 
might pass for the proprietor of some ha- 
cienda on a Chilean mesa. His look and 
dress and general bearing suggested the 
authoritative aristocrat of Spanish descent. 
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But his skin had a ruddy instead of a sal- 
low ‘tan; and his features, though cleanly 
cut, had more of the rugged Puritan than 
the Castilian chiseling. His eyes also were 
of a rather light, granite gray. 

She presented him to her father, who in 
his hurry to get to the subject of the al- 
pacas almost forgot the object of the call. 

Perry took them over to inspect the 
beasts at closer range. Some were shy, 
some merely stand-offish, but one handsome 
young male sauntered nonchalantly toward 
them and planting himself in front of Mr. 
Colfax, eyed that gentleman with super- 
cilious disdain. Perry quickly placed him- 
self between, and flicked at the alpaca’s 
head with the light bamboo cane he carried. 
The alpaca blinked, gulped and swung 
away. Dare thought of what the negro 
servant had said: “Dey regards a body 
superstitious and spits.” She asked Perry 
about McIntyre. 

“I picked him up at Barbados, some 
years ago when I was sailing a four-masted 
schooner. He had been a man-o’-warsman 
for three terms of service and afterward 
a domestic servant of the Governor of 
Jamaica, the coxswain of his gig. Then he 
felt that he had a call to preach the gospel 
and resigned his billet to become an itiner- 
ant evangelist around the West Indies. 
But he wasn’t much of a success, I imagine, 
as I found him on the beach in consider- 
able distress. I took him on, and he’s 
been with me ever since.”’ 


At Perry’s suggestion they returned 
presently to the tower, by a longer but 
easier path that led along the shore. On 
the way their host remarked that it was 
no part of his plan to bother personally 
with the alpacas. They would have to 
adapt themselves as best they might under 
the fostering care of his herder Fosset, who 
was completely fascinated by them and 
whom they seemed to recognize already as 
a sympathetic friend in a foreign land. 
Fosset had a natural gift with animals, 
especially wooly ones, and the voluminous 
coats of the newcomers enchanted him. 
Perry would see that proper winter quar- 
ters were constructed in a dry and shel- 
tered spot, with a well-stocked fodder barn 
and granary, then turn the enterprise over 
to Fosset’s management. He might have a 
helper or two if this proved necessary. 
“Then you are not going to stop on 
here, yourself?”’? Mr. Colfax asked. 
Perry shook his head. “I am a migra- 
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tory bird, sir. The tropics with their light 
and color suit me better for the winter. 
Usually I manage to combine business with 
my inclinations. Last year and the early 
part of this I was hunting bauxite up the 
Maroni River and found some considerable 
deposits that I disposed of to the aluminum 
people. This year I think I shall have a 
try for diamonds, up the Mazaruni. They 
are small, commercial stones, but seem to 
occur in considerable quantities.” 

“When do you expect to leave?” Dare 
asked. 

“As soon as the snow flies. I don’t ob- 
ject particularly to the cold, but I dislike 
to be cramped up in winter quarters.” 

They came presently to the tower and 
entered. Here another surprise was offered 
the guests. The room was twenty feet 
square by about fifteen in height; the floor 
above supported by big rough-hewn tim- 
bers of oak braced at the sides by knees, 
like the deck-beams of an ancient wooden 
frigate or whaler. The walls had been 
left in their fitted stone facings pointed 
up in whitened cement, but they were al- 
most entirely covered by hangings of dif- 
ferent sorts, most of them in deep, rich 
colors worked into barbaric designs, of 
Peruvian and Chilean and Central Amer- 
ican fabric. The light from the long 
Gothic windows was even and sufficient. 

But that which caught immediately and 
held Dare’s attention was the life-size por- 
trait of a fierce-faced naval officer with 
the usual cocked hat, epaulettes and 
telescope, over the high chimney. Al- 
though rather crudely painted, age had 
softened its defects, and the resemblance 
to Perry was so striking that there could 
be no question of ancestry. The features 
of the portrait differed slightly but im- 
portantly from those of the descendant in 
a nose longer and more pointed and mouth 
with a cruel quirk to it. 

“Who was that ferocious gentleman?” 
she asked. 

“My great-great-grandfather, Captain 
Peregrine Bridges. He was a picturesque 
character, and from the time I was a little 
boy, I’ve tried to be exactly like what I 
thought him to have been.” And he added 
with a smile: “Dangerous practice—that 
sort of hero worship.” 


R. COLFAX came back to the topic of 
alpacas. Dare moved about the room 
examining its different features. In one 
corner she discovered behind a screen of 
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painted Spanish leather a small pipe organ 
of the modern studio sort. Glancing at 
the keyboard of the instrument, she made 
a fresh discovery that swept all thought of 
the musical aspect of Perry from her mind. 
This was the winsome head and shoulders 
of a. fluffy-haired French doll that pro- 
jected from under the leaves of some music 
in a V-shaped rack tucked away in the cor- 
ner between the organ and the wall. 

Dare turned quickly away, stepped to 
an open window and looked out. The 
fresh sea-breeze that had sprung up fanned 
on her flushed and heated face. What was 
that doll doing there? It was not a purely 
ornamental doll, but.a toy one that had 
seen service. Dare’s quick eye had ob- 
served that the tip of its retroussé nose 
was the worse for wear, and that its chiffon 
frock was slightly smudged. That doll had 
been played with. But who was the child 
mother, and what had she been doing in 
this mysterious bachelor tower? A live 
baby could scarcely have been more com- 
promising. 

Behind her, in another corner’ of the 
room, Perry was telling Mr. Colfax some- 
thing about the problematical Aztec ruins 
of Peru. Dare, catching a word or two, 
was perversely tempted to confront him 
with the problem of that doll. She no 
longer desired him to impress her father 
favorably. For the first time in her life 
she was in the grip of a fierce, unreason- 
ing animosity, the more bitter because she 
had no right at all to any such emotion 
where Perry was concerned. He owed her 
nothing, no explanation nor apology for 
any loose dolls she might pry out of chinks 
about his premises. He had not asked to 
see her again, to call or to be called upon. 
He had made no pretensions of virtuous 
living nor the least appeal to her social 
recognition. The final touch of his adieu 
had been chivalrous but not expectant. 

But Dare had felt the proprietary sense 
of having discovered Perry, a sort of dark 
unknown island in the human archipelago, 
and as though she were about to hoist the 
flag of Respectability over him. Her father 
was now by way of doing that. Lots of 
people had of course discovered Perry at 
different times, but they did not count, 
either because they were not decent people 
or because such as were had evidently 
passed him by. Nothing is actually discov- 
ered until described and claimed. Dare 
had been on the verge of having these steps 
taken, and now here was that wretched 
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doll. Her prospect appeared suddenly 
worthless—pyrite instead of possible gold. 
For just as the paleontologist can build 
up a monster of the slime and ooze from 
the finding of a tooth or knuckle, so now 
Dare seemed able to portray one from the 
presence of that doll. Perry Bridges was 
not the sort of man to whom a fond 
mother would bring her little one for the 
pleasure of an organ recital unless he had 
some particular and personal interest in 
both. The presence of the doll in the folio 
of music would surely indicate that the 
child had laid it there while Perry played. 
No doubt it had remained undiscovered for 
some considerable time, escaped in its niche 
the cyclonic storm of last night’s orgy. 
Dare bit her lip, and her eyes grew hot. 


A SUDDEN impulse seized her. She 

would not have been the sort of girl 
she was if she had let it wriggle past. Turn- 
ing away from the window, she stepped 
back to the organ and took the doll from 
its musical bed, then crossed the room and 
held it out to Perry. 

“Some little mother will be wondering 
where she mislaid. her baby,” said she, 
smoothly and with a, smile. 

To her astonishment Perry sprang up 
with a look more pleased than if she had 
found his lost and well-filled pocketbook. 
“Thank goodness! Where in the world 
did you find it?” 

“In the music porte-feuille.” 

“So that’s where!” He stepped to a 
Colonial writing desk and touched a bell. 
The bulky shape of McIntyre appeared, 
first as to feet and legs, then the upper 
segment as it came down the circular stone 
stairway in one corner, leading to the upper 
story and top of the tower. 

“McIntyre,” Perry said, “Miss Colfax 
has found that little girl’s doll.” 
“Dat berry good, marster. 

missy broken-hawted.” 

Perry looked at Dare. Something in 
the smiling gentleness of his expression 
struck a curious pang through her. It was 
tender. If he had not been a man of the 
sort she pictured him, Dare would have 
described it to herself as “sweet.” He 
turned the doll in his hands. “The news 
of my alpaca herd has got about, and this 
morning a nice old lady brought her four 
grandchildren here in a launch and asked 
if they might see the animals. On their 
way back she stopped to thank me, and 
while we were looking at the view from the 
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terrace, this little girl must have got curi- 
ous about the tower and slipped inside. 
She missed her doll when they got into 
the boat, and we made a hasty search for 
it. But the launch was engaged by an- 
other party for ten o’clock, and so they 
had to start back without the doll. Mc- 
Intyre and I thought she must have 
dropped it up in the pasture and one of 
the alpacas eaten it.” 

“Dem beas’es quite capable o’ dat can’- 
balism, sar.” 

“Well, now that it’s found, you will have 
to get in the motor-dory and run to town 
and restore it to its grieving mother. Next 
time we'll check the dolls.” 

“T’ank you, sar. Away de dory—” 

“McIntyre—” Dare held out her hand. 
“Give me the doll. We are going to town 
from here for the mail, and we ought to 
be starting now. That will save half an 
hour of maternal anguish.” 


ME: COLFAX made a half-hearted pro- 

test. Despite his homily on content- 
ment, life had been a little dull for this 
brilliant inventor, and he was now thor- 
oughly enjoying himself. It is possible 
that Dare was quite aware of this, and 
meant that he should so desire to enjoy 
himself again at no period remote. When 
that occurred, she would take care to be 
of the party. We are told that we should 
leave the table still hungry, in order the 
more to relish our next meal. Dare wished 
her father to leave Thunder Point with a 
zest for another visit not long postponed. 
But she was also sincere about her desire 
to return the doll as soon as possible. As 
a little girl herself, she had lavished on a 
certain doll such passionate devotion as no 
other individuality had ever extracted from 
her. 

She was therefore all the more touched 
at Perry’s kindly thoughtfulness. It re- 
vealed him in another and a brighter light, 
like the flash on Monhegan as its ray 
sweeps the arc of visibility on a dark and 
threatening night. This sector of Perry’s 
nature coming so unexpectedly to illumi- 
nate Dare’s shameful suspicion of him 
dazzled and confused her. But she was 
vaguely conscious of more than the relief 
of finding it unwarranted. The fact of his 
being proven a man of such kindly warmth 
of heart was infinitely more important to 
her than either her wrong conclusion or 
his being the victim of it for a few brief 
bitter seconds. She felt now that unknown 
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island actually might hold a precious 
treasure, and that she had found the chart 
of it. She desired to get away and study it. 

“You must run out to see us, Bridges,” 
said Mr. Colfax cordially as they were 
casting off. ‘And I shall give myself the 
pleasure of another visit, very soon. I am 
tremendously interested in your experi- 
ment and shall be delighted if it succeeds.” 
Then suddenly remembering the actual ob- 
ject of the call, he thanked Perry for his 
kindly and chivalrous service. 

Dare listened to all this with a good deal 
of amusement. It was so very far from 
the result that her father had deluded him- 
self into thinking he had planned. But the 
wise girl made no comment on this fact. 
She looked down at the doll whose mig- 
nonne face shone brightly back at her. It 
seemed to hold a wealth of deep, infantile 
knowledge in the blue apertures of its half- 
closed eyes. Dare’s own grew a little 
misty as she looked off dreamily into the 
blue haze of distance. 


CHAPTER III 


ME: COLFAX was warm in his apprecia- 

tion of Perry Bridges. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing the matter with that young chap. 
Strikes me as a fine, manly fellow. No 
swank nor pose about him, and looks you 
squarely in the eyes. Traveled and well 
educated and talks in a careful, scholarly 
way you don’t often hear from the slip- 
shod, slangy youth of this country. More 
like a well-bred Britisher.” 

“But you don’t like Britishers,” Dare 
objected, knowing her parent for a mild 
Anglophobe. 

“T like well-bred folk of any country, 
especially in these days when they’re so 
hard to find. Bridges has an old-fashioned 
accent to him.” And he added with a 
good deal of acumen: “I suppose he sits 
and stares at that rakish ancestral name- 
sake over the chimney and wants to be 
just like him.” 

Returning to the island, Dare found her 
sister Elsinore in a state of bitter resent- 
ment at having been left behind. This 
vigorous damsel never sulked. She ex- 
pressed her displeasure in some very active 
way, verbal or physical or both. 

“Tt was the rottenest trick ever played 
me,” she stormed. “I was crazy to see 
that man and his piratical lair, and I will 
yet, if I have to swim, the way you did. 
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If you hadn’t wrecked the fool-killer, I'd 
‘go in that.” 

“You take it too hard,” said Dare. 
“There’s nothing so wonderful about Perry 
Bridges, and you can see about all there is 
to Thunder Point from the water.” 

“There’s never anything wonderful about 
any man, for you,” Elsinore retorted. 
“You're the sort of stuff that sirens and 
the Lorelei were made of. You lure ’em 
to destruction for the fun of watching ’em 
kick around in the eddies.” 

“They’ve always managed to swim out, 
so far,” Dare said. 

“Yes, and some day a real he-one will 
swim to shore where you’re sitting on your 
rock and get a half-Nelson on you—and 
then good-by, Dare!” 


ARE’S serene expression may have 

shown a ripple, for Elsinore shot her 
a keen look and said with a sort of mali- 
cious triumph: “TI believe he’s heading your 
way now, with strong sure strokes that 
spurn the whirlpools. You don’t look quite 
so self-sufficient, and—” <A gust of in- 
voluntary admiration seemed to grip her. 
“You never looked so pretty in your life, 
nor so provoking. I begin to understand 
why men go crazy over you. It’s that 
perpetual silent dare you can’t help but 
give out. Your name is right.” 

“T never give dares, my dear.” 

“No, you are just a living dare, your- 
self—a constant moving, breathing chal- 
lenge to the dominant male. You can’t 
help it, I suppose.” 

“T wouldn’t bother to. If anybody sees 
fit to find a challenge that’s not offered, 
he can go and fight it out with himself, 
or anybody else. It doesn’t interest me.” 

Elsinore looked at her curiously, and a 
little enviously. ‘No, I don’t believe it 
‘does. At least, it hasn’t yet. You sit up 
on your ivory tower and watch the ani- 
mals perform with the cool-eyed curiosity 
ofa Vestal virgin at a Christian-martyr 
baiting.” 

“There have never been any Christian 
martyrs in my show,” said Dare. ‘Satyrs, 
mostly, and there’s no law protecting such 
animals. But they haven’t been hurt. We 
seem to understand each other pretty well.” 

“That’s just it,’ said Elsinore. ‘For 
some reason I’ve never understood, they 
never try to maul you. Randon and I 
have both had our fang-and-claw debates 
with these same satyrs, and fought our way 
out of the woods. But nothing of that 
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sort ever happens to you, any more than 
it would to the goddess Diana. You walk 
about armored in chastity and magic 
spells. And if ever a girl seemed to invite 
grabbing, you do.” 

Dare frowned. “If your trend of thought 
is animal, you can’t wonder at its attract- 
ing other animals. Lion-trainers have to 
keep their morale at a high level to avoid 
getting mauled, and I suppose the same 
thing applies to girls. If you slacken the 
least bit, you are in danger. I’ve read 
that it was as much as a lion-tamer’s life 
was worth to take a couple of drinks before 
going into the cage, but girls of our set are 
doing that thing all the time.” 

“J don’t,” Elsinore protested. 
ways in strict training.” 

“Yes, physical training. But you ought 
to get in mental training too. You think 
too much about your body. That’s the 
trouble with physical-culture amateurs. 
They get to consider their bodies so won- 
derful that they feel the need of their ap- 
preciation.” © 

“That’s natural, isn’t it?” Elsinore asked. 

“No. It’s peculiar to the genus homo, 
and actually sensual and effete. About all 
wild animals have strong and_ beautiful 
bodies, but they don’t fool away their time 
trying to improve upon them, or gloating 
over the perfection of their own and each 
other’s. They take them for granted and 
make use of them to serve the purposes of 
their lives. The males may fight and strut 
and spread their plumes in the mating sea- 
son, but they don’t go through a course 
of training with that idea in mind. The 
enticing quality of the female is her retir- 
ing modesty.” 

“Well, we are not wild animals,” said 
Elsinore. 

“Not always, fortunately. The female 
of our species is sometimes bigger and 
stronger and more beautiful than the male 
with whom she mates. But somehow that 
arrangement does not seem very satisfac- 
tory to her. It’s one that is found in- 
variably in the world of insects, commonly 
known as bugs.” 

“Then Ill be a bug,” said Elsinore, 
“__by preference a queen bee. And since 
you admire the social arrangements of wild 
animals so much, you might be a modest 
doe, one of the harem of the antlered 
monarch of the waste.” : 

Dare smiled at the quick way in which 
Elsinore had riposted her comparative nat- 
ural history. ‘Well, I would rather be 


“I’m al- 
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one of several belonging to the strongest 
than the only mate of a weakling.” 

“I believe you would,” said Elsinore. 
“But that’s where physical culture comes 
in. You might put him through a course, 
so that a little later he would be king of 
the herd himself.” 

“Where would that get me?” Dare 
asked. ‘Why take the trouble? Anyhow, 
I shouldn’t care to be a silly deer. Why 
not be the only mate of the strongest? 
I’d rather be an eagle.” 


oe spoke unthinkingly; but Elsinore, 

still smarting from her wrongs, was too 
quick to let such a chance get by. “A sea 
eagle?” she asked innocently. 

Dare knew that she had got the worst 
of it. Here was a new experience, the 
second in that day. About two hours 
earlier she had for the first time in her 
life found herself seriously disturbed by 
her discovery of the doll. She had been 
thinking about this all the way home, and 
wondering why this should have roused 
her to such a pitch. What could it pos- 
sibly matter to her if she had even heard 
a live baby toddling about overhead? Why 
should the private life of a comparative 
stranger concern her? 

The answer to these questions was not 
forthcoming, though Dare would have 
faced it honestly enough. She was con- 
vinced that she had no strong personal in- 
terest in Perry Bridges. His conquest of 
her father had not included herself. Dare 
still felt Perry to be a wholly unknown 
quantity. She had made no effort to assay 
his actual worth. While ready to admit 
that he had unusual magnetism, she could 
not be sure whether their poles attracted 
or repelled. She had felt a certain fasci- 
nation in him the night he brought her 
home, but fascination was not enough for 
Dare. Other people had exerted it at cer- 
tain times, yet left her cold. A young man 
named Arthur Dower had done so, and 
might even do so again. But it would not 
have upset her in the least to have 
stumbled on anything concerning Arthur 
Dower. On the contrary, Dare thought it 
probable that there might be a good deal 
about this suitor that she would rather not 
learn. 

And here she was now beginning to 
blush like a schoolgirl at Elsinore’s chance 
shot, to which she had exposed herself in 
such a silly way. But Dare was a good 
loser, and so she merely gave a short laugh 
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and said: “Touché, my dear. It will be 
some time before I get over feeling like a 
fool when I think of how I paddled up to 
that falcon’s eyrie in my syncopated swim- 
ming-suit. And I suppose it will be some 
time before I hear the last of it from you.” 

Elsinore shook her head. ‘No fear. I 
only wish it had been me. I’d have got 
some sort of an adventure out of it.” 

“And you as good as engaged!” said 
Dare. 

“That contract is very far from being 
sealed, signed and delivered. Besides, with 
marriage scarcely considered binding any 
more, what does a mere engagement rate? 
Tl have to look over this fish-hawk, since 
you don’t seem to take much interest in 
him.” 

“Help yourself,” Dare answered. ‘“He’s 
a semitropical bird and might have a taste 
for red flapper like you. I’m going to 
take a dip. Want to come?” 

“No, thanks. Had mine while you were 
studying the habits of the Alpaca. That 
was a rotten trick that you and Papa 
played me, but I’ll get even. You'll see.” 


CHAPTER IV 


CERTAIN Mr. Arthur Dower, author 

and clubman, was a popular writer 
who by his own admission had failed at 
everything he undertook until at the age 
of thirty he discovered accidentally that 
he was a natural-born narrator, in print as 
well as orally. 

His peculiar education had made an ex- 
cellent preparation for literary effort. Left 
an orphan at the age of twelve, his up- 
bringing had been undertaken by the young 
widow of his father’s brother, an aunt of 
restless habit, with a fondness for living 
in different foreign countries a year or two 
at a time. She had been left a sufficient 
fortune to gratify this craving for new en- 
vironments, and as a result of it Arthur 
had enjoyed advantages of the best schools 
in Switzerland, Italy and Austria, and at 
the age of eighteen spoke colloquial 
French, Italian and German with scarcely 
a trace of foreign accent. He also sketched 
and painted rather well, and was rather 
a showy if not very sound performer on 
the piano and violin. 

Arthur’s aunt, Mrs. Van Dieman, was 
twenty years his senior, of an old New 
York family that had gradually ceased to 
exist without leaving any monuments, and 
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she seemed to be perpetually seeking the 
fountain of youth in fresh interests and 
enthusiasms that lasted only for the sea- 
son. There was nothing perennial about 
her. She required to be planted each year 
and in different soil to bloom anew. Hay- 
ing fortunately discovered this vital neces- 
sity, she took care to be thus gardened, 
and asa result found herself still decora- 
tive at fifty-four. 

Returning with his aunt to America 
after the war, Arthur renewed his slight ac- 
quaintance with New York, which he 
viewed from a very interested and interest- 
ing European angle. As a result he saw a 
good many things scarcely noted by Amer- 
ican writers more or less familiar with the 
metropolis. His aunt and he occupied the 
old but pretty house on Gramercy Park 
left to Mrs. Van Dieman and Arthur’s 
mother by their father. They went out a 
good’ deal, and also entertained. Arthur 
met the Colfaxes the first winter, at their 
home in Washington, and fell in love with 
Dare. She visited frequently in New York, 
on two occasions for ten days at his aunt’s, 
Mrs. Van Dieman having been an old 
friend and schoolmate of Mrs. Colfax’s 
elder sister. 

All this time Arthur was trying in vain 
to learn and interest himself in the stock- 
broking business, under the friendly patron- 
age of Mrs. Van Dieman’s financial ad- 
visor. It took Arthur about six months 
(and the rest of the office about six days) 
to discover that he had better admit an- 
other failure before the firm was compelled 
to do so. Then, quite by accident, he 
found that he could write fiction, and write 
it extremely well. 


A! the time that Dare had decided to 

accept Arthur Dower as an intimate 
friend, he was thirty-four. As a writer of 
popular fiction he had arrived. The year 
before this, his aunt had decided to go to 
Buenos Aires for the winter. She had not 
urged Arthur to accompany her. His af- 
fairs required that he remain in New York, 
and besides, Mrs. Van Dieman had for 
some months been sadly conscious of his 
alienation from her. . She had reason to 
believe that New York had demoralized his 
morale, not superficially, but at the heart 
of him. She felt that just now any effort 
on her part to keep him closely to herself 
and shield him from insidious dangers as 
she had done through boyhood and early 
youth would be regarded by Arthur as a 
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flare-up of doting age, and Mrs. Van Die- 
man could not envisage this. She had a 
greater dread of being impeached with age 
than she had of death. 

Besides, this new danger that she feared 
for Arthur was of a sort-that she did not 
know how to combat. She had nothing 
with which to neutralize it, no fire with 
which to fight the fire of what she feared 
might become a low, creeping flame that 
would burn out the core of him before any 
smoke became perceptible, like a spon- 
taneous combustion in the hold of a ship 
at sea with hatches battened down, so that 
a rich cargo may be destroyed and the 
hold itself gutted before there is any warn- 
ing of the menace. 

As may be guessed, the scaly monster 
of Mrs. Van Dieman’s fears was a drug— 
morphine or heroin or cocaine. She could 
not be sure, because there were no positive 
signs for even as observant an eye as hers 
to read—no contraction of the pupils nor 
irrational speech and conduct, nor catarrhal 
irritation of the nose nor any other symp- 
toms particularly significant. But such 
were not to be expected in Arthur’s case. 
She knew that he would approach and con- 
duct any new and potent experience ten- 
tatively, and pause to study its complete 
effects before proceeding further. 

Realizing all of this, Mrs. Van Dieman 
did not make a fuss. She went to South 
America. The world-wise lady accepted 
with her usual charming grace the fact 
that her regency of Arthur had expired, 
and so she quietly abdicated to hunt up a 
new fountain of youth, taking with her 
the maid that she had kept with her for 
years, and leaving Arthur his Italian man- 
servant. On the eve of her departure, 
Arthur was seized by the strong and per- 
fectly sane impulse to go with her, and let 
his affairs run themselves automatically. 
But he seldom obeyed impulses, and in 
the period of pause that followed this one, 
he reflected that the voyage was pretty 
certain to be fraught with nervous discom- 
fort unless he could get in immediate 
touch with a young woman who called her- 
self Helen Chomondeley, or her husband 
one Sefor Ramonez, of Havana. Arthur 
had dealt with them both for over a year 
and found them fairly reliable. But on 
this critical occasion he could not locate 
either, and so decided not to go to Buenos 
Aires with his aunt. Perhaps Mrs. Van 
Dieman may have been just as well pleased. 
She and Arthur’s quests were now so dif- 
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ferent as to be in danger of conflicting: 
hers for the fountain of perpetual youth, 
sweet little springs that gushed up in new 
places, their flow no more than enough to 
reward the seeker; his, a Stygian river en- 
shrouded in a gumour to be mistaken for 
the Lethe, and the Hades that flanked it 
for the Elysian Fields. Mrs. Van Dieman 
was gevgrapher enough to see how their 
antipodeal research was bound to hamper 
them, as if a mountain climber and a deep- 
sea dredger were to pool their resources 
for scientific exploration, one to mount the 
heights of Everest or Kichinjunga and the 
other to scrape the ooze and slime of ocean 
depths. Better to go about it each one on 
his own. 

Arthur experienced a sense of relief after 
his aunt had sailed. She had begun to en- 
cumber him a little. It seemed to him that 
in the matter of age he had already over- 
hauled her twenty years’ start, and that 
she was in danger of dragging on him. He 
was sincerely grateful for all that she had 
given him, and his superior intelligence was 
able to appreciate the value of it. He was 
even more grateful to her for having made 
no reference at all, even with invisible bar- 
riers down at the moment of parting, to 
what his instinct: told him she must have 
discovered. This was in the nature of a 
high tribute to his manliness—as if she 
had said: “You know yourself better than 
I or anybody else can ever know you; so 
spread your wings and fly in the fashion 
that seems best to you.” 


CHAPTER V 


Ue was delighted to get Dare’s 

invitation for ten days at White Island 
—so named, perhaps, after a member of 
the White family, but possibly also be- 
cause of a rim of white quartz rock that 
edged it on its seaward side. 

It was also a compliment to be asked to 
visit the Colfax family, one very. discrim- 
inating in its choice of guests. But most 
of all, Arthur hoped that it indicated a 
very considerable interest in himself on 
Dare’s part. He was not any more in love 
with Dare than any young man could be 
who had taken postgraduate courses in a 
sentimental education, and fell in love 
anew with each ol his fresh heroines of 
fiction. But he wanted to marry her, for 
a number of reasons. exe 

He would have been very much aston- 
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ished if he could have known that his in- 
vitation was that he might serve as foil 
for another man, also a pretext for seeing 
that one oftener. Dare had overestimated 
the acquaintanceship and mutual liking of 
Arthur and Perry. ; 

‘Meantime a crisis occurred. It broke 
on Dare from Thunder Point and out of a 
clear sky. Mr. Colfax had asked Perry 
Bridges to call at the island, but had not 
mentioned any date. Dare found herself 
alone when he came, the others having 
gone off for the day aboard the yacht, 
which sort of family expedition Dare was 
apt to find tedious. They were all right 
for the indolent Mrs. Colfax and the 
equally reposeful Randon, while Elsinore 
liked to practice her navigation; but Dare 
grew restive. 

About the middle of the afternoon she 
took her color-box and went across the 
island to sketch a bit of shore, one of 
several studies she had promised for 
raffling at the church fair. They were of 
good technic, simple, bright and altogether 
charming. Dare had worked for about 
half an hour when her attention was di- 
verted by the clamor of some fish-crows 
disturbed in their peculiar habit of eating 
crabs and sea-urchins in the treetops and 
dropping down the carapaces to strew the 
ground. ~ 

Dare glanced back over her shoulder and 
saw Perry Bridges walking toward her 
under the pines. She had been thinking 
of him so constantly that it seemed now 
as if he had suddenly crystallized from the 
supersaturation of her mind by his person- 
ality. She was surprised that he should 
have come, and although ardently desiring 
to see him, not altogether pleased. His 
presence there was out of key with Dare’s 
mental portrait of him. She had not 
thought that her father’s affable but vague, 
“To run over and see‘us,” would be enough 
for Perry Bridges. There must be a 
definite invitation for a fixed date, Dare 
had believed, and that even then her own 
indorsement would be required. 


|F Perry had shown at that moment the 
least embarrassment or accent of apology 
or defensiveness, his hold of Dare would 
have pulled out like a lubber-knot. But 
he did nothing of the sort. He bowed and 
said pleasantly but briefly: “Good after- 
noon, Miss Colfax. ‘I’m very sorry to miss 
your father, but perhaps you will be kind 
enough to explain my errand to him.” I’ve 
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got to sail away south as soon as I can 
get my little boat ready for sea.” 

Dare had a sinking feeling. She laid 
down her brush, slowly and carefully, as if 
it had been fragile, and looked up at 
Perry with questioning eyes. She had ac- 
knowledged his bow without rising from 
her folding stool, and now she felt too 
inert to rise from it. He stood with his 
brown-backed hands in the side pockets of 
his coat, staring down at her thoughtfully. 

“You see, I’m bothered about my al- 
pacas. It seemed hardly worth while to go 
to the trouble and expense of their winter 
quarters and forage until they were safely 
landed. There’s plenty of time, but now I 
find that I’ve got to leave.” 

“For how long?’”’ Dare asked in a dull 
voice. 

“J don’t know. The chances are I sha’n’t 
get back before next May. There couldn’t 
be a better man than Fosset to look after 
the beasts, but that’s as far as he reaches. 
Your father appeared to take so much in- 
terest in the experiment that it has oc- 
curred to me to make him a business 
proposition.” He smiled. 

Dare motioned to a big flat boulder 
opposite. -“‘Sit down and tell me about it.” 

“Thanks.” Perry perched himself on the 
stone, looking rather like a white sea-eagle, 
Dare thought. His intent eyes were very 
clear, and the darkness of their setting un- 
der straight black eyebrows and even 
blacker lashes made them appear lighter 
than their actual shade of gray. But this 
and the piercing quality of their gaze was 
not annoying, nor of the.sort to provoke 
defensiveness, because neither challenging 
nor inquisitive. 

“Mr. Colfax seemed so keen about al- 
pacas I thought he might like to have some 
of his own,” Perry said. 

“J’m sure he would,’? Dare answered. 
“What must he do to earn them?” 

“Just supervise the present herd a little. 
He told me that you expect to stay on here 
until early in October. I’ve drawn some 
plans for the stables, and figured on the 
winter’s forage, and I’d leave an amount of 
money in the bank to pay for everything. 
If your father wants to take an active in- 
terest in the scheme, I’d ask him to see 
that the work is properly carried out. His 
gratuity would be in alpacas.” Perry 
smiled. 

“How about the winter?” Dare asked. 

“Mr. Colfax mentioned having a reliable 
caretaker who came off here from time to 
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time throughout the winter to see that ev- 
erything was shipshape, and I thought he 
might detail him to make rounds on Thun- 
der Point and do the same. Just see that 
Fosset is still alive and on the job, and 
how the beasts are thriving, and report to 
Mr. Colfax. You see, I inherited some of 
my Uncle Benny’s unpopularity with other 
legacies, and aside from that, I’d be too 
remote to get any reports, or take any ac- 
tion on them. Fosset might get sick or 
something, and necessitate the finding of 
somebody to replace him. Besides, I’d like 
to have Mr. Colfax for a business partner.” 

“Why Father, particularly?” Dare asked. 

“Well, for one thing because of his in- 
terest in the project, and his confidence in 
its success. If the latter is justified, and 
your father feels like tackling it, you might 
have a little bunch of baby alpacas brows- 
ing around here next summer. I thought 
I’d offer Mr. Colfax every third lamb.” 

“That seems liberal enough,” said Dare, 
“considering the fact that it doesn’t cost 
him anything.” 

“He might consider it a cost of time and 
trouble,” Perry said. “It would save me 
that, and ease my mind about leaving these 
valuable animals entirely to the care of 
Fosset and somebody who might or might 
not take any particular interest in them.” 


DAZE nodded. For her part, there was 


nothing at that moment in which she 
felt less particular interest than alpacas. 
She hated the beasts, and Perry Bridges, 
who seemed to possess their haughty super- 
ciliousness. She was again conscious of 
having made a fool of herself, to herself, 
as she had about the doll. Here she had 
been resenting his unexpected call as dis- 
appointing in her conception of his pride, 
only to have him tell her calmly that he - 
was about to sail away south and desired to 
ask her father would he kindly ride herd 
on the silly animals! 

Also, Dare was furious with herself for 
the pang caused by the news of his being 
about to leave. It was worse than a pang, 
because it left her with such a bitter empti- 
ness. It was as if Perry had assumed some 
vital responsibility and then coolly disre- 
garded it. The fact that he had not been 
made aware of any such responsibility did 
not help the matter. It made it worse, be- 
cause there was no just blame that Dare 
could attach to him. That always makes 
it harder for the injured party, especially if 
that one be a woman. 
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Dare’s habitual fair-mindedness came 
near deserting her. There seemed to be 
about Perry some fiendish faculty for mak- 
ing her absurd, for belittling her dignity. 
He had half carried her down the terrace 
steps in her swimming-suit, landed her at 
home clad in-perhaps the very suit of white 
flannels that he now wore, as it had been 
laundered and returned. Dare knew that 
she would have not burdened herself with 
the entertainment of Arthur Dower if it 
had not offered the chance of seeing Perry 
Bridges oftener. 

And here now was the man who had 
shattered her repose and abolished her con- 
ventions of mind by no more than the look 
and sound and touch of him, calmly telling 
her that he was about to leave for a long 
indefinite period, and would her father 
kindly act as guardian of his pestiferous 
alpacas! A sort of hopeless gust of out- 
raged self-respect shook Dare, but she man- 
aged to contain it. She felt as if she had 
been betrayed and then abandoned; but as 
often happens in such cases, a profound 
sore-heartedness numbed her power to ex- 
press herself. She could only say: 

“JT should think if you are in such a des- 
perate hurry to get down there, wherever 
you are going, you would take a steamer 
instead of making such a long voyage in 
so small a boat.” 

“Tl need the boat when I get down 
there,” Perry answered. ‘Besides, the dif- 
ference in time might actually be in my 
favor. There’s no ship for ten days, and 
by then I ought to be halfway there.” 

“When did you come to this sudden 
decision?” Dare asked. 

“This morning. But I had already 
thought about making this proposal to Mr. 
Colfax. Do you think he is really inter- 
ested enough in the alpacas?” 

“Oh, bother the alpacas!” Dare’s pa- 
tience slipped a cog or two, but she got in 
gear again. “Father will jump at the 
chance, of course. He spends most of his 
spare time looking for something new to 
play with. I can already hear him dilat- 
ing to his friends on ‘our interesting experi- 
ment in the culture of the alpaca—a variety 
of llama, y’know.’ If you stay away very 
long, it’s apt to be ‘my’ interesting experi- 
ment. He’s a great appropriator, Papa.” 


ERRY smiled. ‘“He’s welcome to it. 

But why ‘Bother the alpacas’? Do 

you think they are apt to be too much of 
a bother to your father?” 
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“Oh, no.” Dare was cleansing her pretty 
fingers with a paint-rag and turpentine. 
“He might better be messing round them 
than inventing dangerous fool-killers or 
fretting over patent-infringement suits. I’m 
disappointed at your bolting off this way. 
It’s sometimes rather dull out here, and I 
thought we might count on seeing a little 
of you, now that you and Papa seem to 
have established friendly relations. I’ve 
even gone so far as to invite a friend and 
admirer of yours for ten days here.” 

Perry shot her an incredulous look. 
“That’s more than kind of you. But I 
didn’t know that there was any such per- 
son, least of all in your acquaintanceship.” 

“There’s probably a good deal about 
yourself that you don’t know,” Dare re- 
torted, ‘“‘and a lot more about me. It might 
surprise you to learn that I stalled Papa’s 
visit for twenty-four hours to give you time 
to put your house in order. I like to pay 
my debts.” 

“There was no debt about my little serv- 
ice, unless on my side,” Perry said quickly. 
“And I think I told you enough about my- 
self for you to understand that it would 
be better if you were not to include me in 
your list of friends.” 

“Well, you didn’t, then. But you did 
tell me”’— Dare’s black lashes. swept 
slowly up, and her eyes looked - intently 
into his, “that I was to consider you my 
knight errant, and that if ever I had need 
of you, I had only to send for you. It 
happens that I have need of you now, or 
may have within the next ten days.” 

A thin, vertical line drew itself between 
Perry’s straight black eyebrows. “I be- 
lieve I said a real need. Trying to relieve 
your dullness from time to time would 
scarcely be that. Besides, I don’t believe 
you ever actually feel it. You’ve got too 
much résource of mind—like that—” he 
nodded at the color-box of which Dare had 
closed the lid that held the panel study in 
its clips. 

“How do you know what I feel,” she 
demanded, “or how real a need I may be 
in? I’m afraid you’re: given to romantic 
posing. Young men of solitary habits are 
apt to be. They would rather dream of 
chivalric service to a make-believe girl than 
render a useful but unexciting sort to a 
live one.” 

“What sort do you require?” Perry asked 
directly. 

Dare raised her shoulders, prettily in- 
cased in a fine white woolen jersey. .‘‘Why 
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bother to tell you about it, since you are 
getting ready to sail away?” 

“Because,” said Perry slowly, “if it is 
actually important, I shall not sail away.” 

Dare felt a flutter at her heart. Her 
quick wit seized on a pretext that would 
still be the truth, one that would be in 
the nature of a test of Perry’s sincerity. 
The temptation was too great to be resisted. 

“Well, then, since what I just said wasn’t 
fair, I'll tell you, Perry Bridges. The man 
whom I’ve invited here wants me to marry 
him. When he asked me in the spring, I 
couldn’t think of marrying at all, though 
more attracted to him than I had ever been 
to any other man. I put him off, and we 
remained good pals, and now I’ve asked 
him up. I wanted to compare him with 
such a character as yours, and—to see you 
two together.” 

“Why?” Perry asked. His face had set 
a little and his eyes looked bright and hard. 

“Because my focus on him was confused. 
You two are such distinctly different types 
that I thought it might clear the picture to 
see you side by side. He is a close-range 
person, and you are the reverse. He is a 
studio and lounge and salon man, and you 
are a man of the sea. But you are both 
interesting, and know how to express your- 
selves, he in pleasing if sometimes exotic 
colors and you in raw, crude contrasts that 
are intended to clash, like the studied dis- 
cords of barbaric music.” 


Dee paused, disturbed by the gleam in 
Perry’s eyes. He nodded. “I under- 

stand. You want to use me as a sort of 

measuring-rod for Arthur Dower.” 

“Ves.” 

“Hadn’t you better measure him by 
somebody built on his own scale?” 

“T have, and his dimensions. stand the 
test. They seem more preferable, because 
whatever he may or may not be, Arthur is 
at all times interesting and never tiresome.” 

The gray gleam in Perry’s eyes flickered 
to one of amusement. “He doesn’t talk 
about alpacas.” 

“Not to me. I am apt to be the center 
of attention. That would make it rather 
dangerous for a period of ten days, with 
no other man to. stand him up against. 
Even last spring I might have agreed to 
marry Arthur Dower, if I had been able to 
accept the idea of matrimony at all.” 

“Then,” said Perry, “your present need 
of me is not only. as a measuring-rod but 
possibly an acid reagent to neutralize him.” 
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“Call it that. Don’t you think it a real 
need?” 

A swarthy flush swept over Perry’s aqui- 
line features. ‘I do indeed.” 

Dare leaned forward a little toward him 
as he sat on the edge of the quartz boulder 
“Would such a service conflict with your 
friendship for Arthur?” 

“No. I can’t claim any such tie with 
him. It wouldn’t make the slightest dif- 
ference if I did. I'll stay, of course, and 
you can make any use of me you like.” 

Dare felt as if the exultant throb of her 
heart would smother her. She had never 
looked for any such degree of chivalry as 
this. A delicate color spread over her face, 
and her eyes were misty as she asked: 
“Would such a service cost you very 
much?” 

Perry made a gesture of impatience. 
“There’s no such thing as cost where any- 
thing that touches your welfare is con- 
cerned.” His voice was husky, although 
the following words were bold. “I was 
leaving for no other reason than on your 
account—because I thought it would be for 
your best good.” 

“But why?” Dare cried. 

“T might as well tell you,” Perry said, 
“so that you can ‘decide for yourself 
whether I can serve you better by going 
or staying. It is perfectly impossible for 
me to deny that some sort of bond exists 
between us. I have felt myself being 
drawn to you, by you, just as strongly as 
I have felt myself drawing you to me. It’s 
not vanity or conceit that makes me tell 
you this, but conviction. We two are haul- 
ing in on each other, like terrestrial bodies 
caught in each other’s force of attraction 
and torn from their orbits.” 

“Why are you so sure?” Dare asked 
breathlessly. 

“Instinct backed by observation. I felt 
the tug of you from the very first moment 
we met—perhaps sooner. It may have 
dragged me out of the tower, away from 
that gang. I had never before felt such 
an overwhelming disgust and imperative 
need to tear away, though I’ve been present 
at just as bad, and worse. Then, when I 
found you there against the wall, something 
blowed up inside me—as if I’d some one 
infinitely dear to me and not merely a 
young girl in distress. J had that feeling 
all the way out. And since then it’s been 
getting stronger every moment. I’ve had 
to fight against rushing out here to you, as 
if you needed me, which every sensible 
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reason would or ought to have told me you 
certainly did not.” 

“And so at last you came—’ > Dare mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, I managed to fool myself into be- 
lieving that this errand was a perfectly 
rational one. Perhaps it is—but there was 
more. You needed me. Or at least you 
thought you needed me. What do you 
think about it now?” 

“T think so still,” said Dare. “I’ve felt 
the tug, too, and wondered about it, be- 
cause I’m not at all ready to admit that 
I’ve fallen in love with you, Perry Bridges. 
It must be something else—I don’t know 
what. Strong animal magnetism between 
two rather concentrated natures that have 
been self-contained, and mine let out by the 
shock of my first contact with you. I 
haven’t been myself since that night.” 

“It was more than enough to dismast 
you and smash your steering-gear,” Perry 
agreed, “‘and of course all idea of your hav- 
ing fallen in love with me is absurd. [’m 
not the sort of man you could fall in love 
with.” 

“Well, what is it, then?” Dare demanded. 
“Tt’s not because I’m sorry for you, as you 
are about the last man in the world I could 
possibly feel pity for. Your lonely life is 
entirely of your own choosing, and no 
doubt it suits you best. I think you mighty 
lucky to have been left the means to gratify 
it in so comfortable a way, what with your 
yacht and ‘Thunder Point and McIntyre 
and Fosset and the alpacas and every- 
thing.” She looked at him with a sort of 
perplexed despair. “I don’t see why I 
should be grabbed by the hair and hauled 
into your self-sufficient scheme of things.” 


pes rose with another of his quick, 

impatient gestures, a little downward 
thrust of both hands. “I'll tell you why. 
It’s all my fault. You’ve been the victim 
of my overwhelming want of you. It’s car- 
ried across this short stretch of sea to over- 
charge you and come back to me as if you 
had sent it of your own accord. That 
was what I’ve felt to be your tug—merely 
my own. As if I’d reeved a line through 
the sheave in the topmast truck and made 
the running end fast to myself and then 
hauled in.” 

“Don’t be so nautical,’ Dare protested. 
“You mean that I’ve been no more than a 
pulley?” 

“No. The topmast truck, high above me 
in the free air, and firmly fixed there.- But 
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you have felt the strain. You represent 
the perfect type of womanhood I’ve longed 
for all my life, and saved myself for. When 
you came swimming into it, I recognized 
you, and my ideal became the real. I 
couldn’t help it. Here was a dream come 
true, so far as its object was concerned. . 
I could never have believed that there really 
lived such a girl as you, one so fearless 
and strong and lovely, and whose nature 
burned in such a pure and clear and steady 
flame.” He flung out his hands with a 
helpless gesture. “I couldn’t help it. And 
besides, it was all good. Some of the splen- 
dors that rush into a man’s heart are 
stronger than he is—like the divine impulse 
that suddenly turns a hardened criminal 
into an evangelist, or the inspiration of self- 
sacrifice that makes a: hero of a coward in 
a moment of crisis.” 


DARE: nearly overcome by the flood of 

this passionate declaration, still kept 
her head sufficiently to ask: “But Perry, 
why should I be swept away by it?” 

“You don’t need to ask me that,” Perry 
answered more calmly. ‘You have already 
been touched by it. I have become a dis- 
turbing element in your life. Men like my- 
self who live a great deal alone and face 
to face with elemental things and try al- 
ways to be true to their ideals, can’t help 
but fund back a good deal of some sort of 
force. If for some reason, and whether for 
good or evil, it gets away from them, it’s 
very apt to overwhelm its object and then 
come back to them by repercussion. That’s 
what I’m afraid has happened here. I’ve 
been loving you so hard that it has over- 
flowed you, and the echo of it made me 
think that you were calling me.” 

Dare smiled a little to herself. ‘Perry 
Bridges; you are the very first man who 
ever felt that way for me and who did 
not seem to think that if I were not call- 
ing, then at least I ought to be. I never 
called before, but I have called to you and 
wanted you. Perhaps I started it. Why 
should you think that it was all Perry, and 
none of it Dare? Do you think I’m such 
a supine creature that I need to be gal- 
vanized into loving? Can’t I do it of my- 
self—at least my share of it? Are you the 
only one who has been true to ideals and 
stored up strength for loving?, You are 
very modest in some respects, my dear, and 
in others you are most tremendously con- 
ceited.” She rose and stood facing him, 
eyes glistening. “I think I’m ready to ad- 
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mit that I’m in love with you, Perry. So 
let’s not have any more nonsense about 
tidal waves and repercussion and the over- 
whelming of my poor little unfledged will. 
It’s grown its wings.” She held out tempt- 
ing arms. 

So here was the situation wrenched from 
Perry’s grasp. Most men might not look 
at it precisely in this way, nor perhaps for 
the moment did he. But there could be no 
more talk of noble renunciation in the face 
of such generous gifts. There is no record 
in mythology of a refusal to accept the kiss 
offered by the Dryad to the lucky fellow 
who unlocks her tree, with the wish that 
goes with it; but the chances are that such 
churlish ingratitude would result most 
properly in the ingrate’s being blighted on 
the spot, no matter how worthy his motive 
for such abnegation. 

Perry was not struck down by any bolt 
from the blue. There were a number of 
statements and some few confessions that 
he had desired to make, but his lips were 
busy with better things, and his arms no 
longer free to gesture. He found himself 
murmuring endearments that he had al- 
ways previously supposed were used only 
by fools and fiction-writers, and their 
echoes were whispered back in synonyms. 


RESENTLY Dare freed herself, and sit- 

ting on the flat rock, drew Perry down 
beside her. This falcon seemed a little 
dazed after his high flight, though content 
enough to come to rest beside the lure. 

Dare laughed softly and happily and laid 
her hand in his. “You’ve said quite a lot 
about how much you love me, Perry dear. 
But haven’t you forgotten something?” 

“Oh, you darling girl,” Perry sighed, “I 
forgot everything when you held out your 
arms. What particular detail have you in 
mind?” 

“T can’t seem to remember your having 
asked me to marry you.” 

“There’s an awful lot I’ve got to tell you, 
first,” he sighed again. 

Dare’s smile faded. ‘Could it prevent?” 


- “Not as matters now stand. Never, if: 


you have faith in me.” 

“Then let it wait, dear. I don’t care if 
I never know. I believe in you, Perry 
darling. I could never have loved you so 
if you were not what I know you are, a 
chivalrous and gallant gentleman, quaint 
but sweet. I want to marry you at once, 
Perry. I-don’t want to wait to hear un- 
pleasant things, or for them to happen.” 
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“But your family, sweetheart.” 

“We shouldn’t have to worry about the 
family if we were to get married first and 
ask for their approval afterward. Mamma 
is so lazy that it would relieve her infinitely 
to be saved all the fuss and bother. Papa 
would get off some sophistry about Youth 
having to whirl upon the Lathe of Time 
with edged tools variously applied until 
rounded into their appointed forms by the 
Hand of Destiny. He likes you, now, and 
would no doubt keep on liking you. Ran- 
don has Mamma’s passion for being undis- 
turbed; and Elsinore would be enchanted 
at my tumble from the serene heights of 
self-sufficient spinsterhood. And for my 
part, I’ve always held that the conventional 
wedding was a barbaric and indecent cus- 
tom, with its parade and the smirks and 
smiles... .. Oh, horrors!” Dare laughed, 
but her cheeks were aflame. ‘Once a man 
and woman know their hearts, there ought 
to be no cold-blooded interval of publicity. 
I’ve always said that if ever I got married, 
nobody would know about it until I intro- 
duced my husband.” 

Perry nodded. “It’s the only self- 
respecting way. The usual one is shame- 
less, as you say. But there’s another aspect 
to sneaking off and marrying a girl whom 
you have just met. That looks too much 
like undue influence or mesmerism or tak- 
ing advantage of a moment of folly.” 

“Well, let it,” Dare retorted. ‘But it 
looks more like the real thing, to me— 
That is, if you have the general reputation 
of being nobody’s fool, and all the people 
of my acquaintance grant me that.” 

Perry took her in his arms again. “You 
shine more brightly every moment, you 
star-girl. But I’m not going to let your 
light be dimmed by any black cloud of 
malice. Besides, I’ve got to put my house 
in order, and things to tell you. We shall 
say nothing about this immediately. I'll 
give your family the chance to overhaul 
me, and you can take an observation on 
me from Dower’s angle, instead of his from 
mine. Then, if you are still sure that it’s 
not the back-fire of what I feel for you—” 

“Oh, hush!” She laid her hand across 
his lips, and had it kissed. “You wakened 
me from a sleep that was getting tiresome.” 

“Then, all being shipshape and proper, 
we can be married as you suggest, with no 
baboonery, and get aboard the lugger and 
sail away.” 

“How heavenly! I love you, Perry!” 

“My starry goddess-girl!” 
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CHAPTER VI 


ae pith and pattern of vacation ele- 

gance, Mr. Arthur Dower stepped from 
the gangplank to be greeted in quiet, 
friendly fashion by Dare. Arthur was styl- 
ish, not only in dress but in carriage and 
physical proportions, these beginning to 
thicken a little about the legs and shoul- 
ders, but still small of waist and of free 
mobility. 

He made a point of systematic athletic 
exercise whether feeling well or ill, and 
possessed unusual muscular strength. He 
could do such feats as tearing packs of 
cards in two, within the cover, and “chin- 
ning” one-armed, and was a good gymnast. 
When a student he had won prizes as a 
fencer. Indeed, Arthur, by virtue of his 
uncommon gifts and accomplishments both 
mental and physical, might have made some 
claim to the rank of superman. But he no 
more thought of himself as such than did 
his large number of friends and well-wishers 
so consider him. For one thing, he lacked 
the dominant force that is the first essen- 
tial of the superman, the intrinsic master- 
fulness. Arthur was authoritative, but in 
the manner of the officer or official who 
knows himself backed by an organization, 
military or commercial or political. He 
could not have put out much compelling 
power against antagonistic forces from his 
own individuality alone, but he could do 
so admirably if well supported. 

Arthur was entirely conscious of his lim- 
itations and had stopped trying to enfran- 
chise them. He sometimes wondered if 
he were not a good deal of a bluff, but if 
so there was the consolation that he was 
at least a brilliant one. In moments of 
depression, which were thus far widely 
spaced and brief, he became the victim of 
doubts as to how long his success might 
be hoped to last. He could visualize him- 
self at forty-five, bald, thick-bodied, drained 
of inspiration, and a talker. He knew his 
writing to be clever and amusing rather 
than illuminating, witty and epigrammatic 
instead of wise, and that his contributions 
had the faculty of skimming along on the 
crest of the brimming wave of popular 
movements and events, and getting their 
propulsive force from them, like a surf- 
rider coasting ashore on his plank. There 
would always be such waves, just as there 
always have been, but the question was 
how long he could retain his facility for 
riding them. 
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Arthur had therefore wisely decided that 
he had better get in his harvest, literary, 
social and commercial (for his aunt would 
keep on finding fresh fountains of youth, 
or might at any time remarry) while the 
season held good. The richest part of this 
crop must be a wife, and Dare Colfax was 
the only girl or woman that Arthur had 
ever greatly desired to marry. Here now 
was his chance, almost too good to be true. 
Dare probably getting bored on a lonely 
if charming sea-island, her indolent mother 
reading French novels on a chaise-longue, 
her father buzzing round his workshop like 
a blue-ended fly, one sister absorbed in 
beauty and the other in physical culture, 
and the only limits to Arthur’s game the 
blue sky and the wide horizon, this latter 
swept clean (so far as Arthur knew) of 
marauding pirates and buccaneers. 

The time for action had come. The seed 
had been planted, and Arthur hoped that 
it had by this time grown and burgeoned, 
and would be ready for the scythe. At 
sight of Dare’s delicately glowing face, 
which shone out from those on the end of 
the wharf like an eglantine rose, he could 
not help but feel that this perennial phe- 
nomenon of nature had really happened. 


E felt even more assured of this on her 
demurely cordial greeting, and the faint 
flush that accompanied the welcome. For 
Dare’s whimsical sense of humor was stir- 
ring her with soft inward mirth. She knew 
precisely how Arthur would have read her 
invitation and just what the nature of his. 
amiable intention toward her must be. His 
expression could not help but show it a 
little. Dare’s provocative type of loveli- 
ness was more seductive than he had ever 
seen it, and more ripened, as if like a peach 
that has had a satiety of sun kisses, it 
needed but the touch of a caressing hand 
to relinquish the bough. 

“You don’t look one bit the island-im- 
prisoned princess I’d expected to find,” 
Arthur said as they started to walk down 
to the launch; and his French training as- 
serting itself he asked: “How are Mr. and 
Mrs. Colfax, and Miss Randon and Miss 
Elsinore Colfax?” 

“All nicely Colfaxing, as usual, thank 
you,” Dare answered. She glanced at the 
case he carried. “I’m so glad you brought 
your violin.” 

“I’d have brought a harp and bass viol 
and pipe organ if I owned them and thought. 
that it would enable me to make any slight 
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return for the delight I feel at your kindness 
in asking me to come. I’m ready to do 
every parlor trick I know, and bark and 
run into the water after sticks. If you had 
any children out there, I’d swing them by 
the hour. In a word, I am from this mo- 
ment your slave. Command me, please.” 

“Mamma always said your aunt had 
brought you up very nicely. All you have 
to do is get an appetite and a tan. It’s 
about all there is to do.” 

Arthur glanced at her exquisitely tinted 
profile. “You don’t seem to have managed 
the tan yourself. When the steamer was 
still some distance off, your face shone out 
in the midst of those others like a single 
wild rose in a pale green vase entirely sur- 
rounded by pumpkin pies.” 

“Thank you, for all of us. We also dis- 
covered you. One boy said: ‘Gee, here 
comes the Count 0’ Monte Cristo.’? I hope 
you brought some warm old clothes.” 

“A sweater will keep me warm, and un- 
der the proper treatment clothes age 
quickly, like moonshine whisky. I follow 
my dear aunt’s policy and never keep old 
clothes. The inspiration is worn out of 
them, and in contact with one’s person they 
induce depression and fatigue. They are 
also apt to be reminiscent of past failure; 
and if not, they suggest present failure, be- 
cause no longer new. These are Auntie’s 
maxims, but not copyrighted.” 

“Sometimes it’s rather pleasant to feel 
old,” Dare said. 

“Only when you are young. Then it 
gives a gratifying sense of wisdom and re- 
sponsibility, like a little girl putting her 
doll to bed.” 

Dare’s eyes went involuntarily to Thun- 
der Point, far out beyond the mouth of the 
bay. With the thrill that went through her 
at every sight of it, there bubbled up also a 
deep little well of laughter, happy laughter 
at thought of the bad fifteen seconds that 
doll over there in the Tower had given her. 
Most of the fog of mystery that had seemed 
to envelop~Perry would be like that, she 
thought—his source of revenue, about 
which there was local gossip and dark hints 
of secret goings-out and comings-in. Dare 
was also mildly amused at Arthur’s rather 
ridiculous position, coming there to conquer 
what had been already won. She was fond 
of Arthur and would have been very sorry 
to give him pain, but she did not think 
that this would be severe. His interests 
were too diverse and his philosophy too 
smiling. : 
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See having stowed the luggage, cast off, 
started the motor and took his post 

respectfully out of earshot in the stern, 
Dare at the steering-wheel well forward, 
and Arthur in a wicker chair at her shoul- 
der. It was a mild gray day with a faint 
southeasterly breeze that threatened fog. 

‘‘Where’s the enchanted island?” Arthur 
asked. 

“That blue smudge ahead—the fog is 
sneaking in around it.’’ ° She glanced at 
the compass. 

“Can you always hit it on the nose in 
thick weather?” 

“Oh, yes! This boat runs in a groove, 
and we've learned what to allow one way 
or the other for the tide—usually about 
half a point. Then there’s a light and a 
siren on that island to the eastward, and a 
bell-buoy off the west end of ours. Over 
there is Thunder Point, where your friend 
Perry Bridges lives.” 

“Oh, yes.” Arthur’s tone struck Dare 
as a little flat. He seemed to hesitate a 
moment before asking: ‘‘Haven’t met him, 
have you?” 

“Why, yes,” Dare answered, smiling. “TI 
had a spill experimenting with a crazy sur- 
face hydroplane Papa claims to have in- 
vented, and Perry Bridges picked me up 
and brought me home. But don’t say any- 
thing about it. Papa doesn’t care to have 
it known.” 

“On your account?” 

“More on his own, I should say. He 
called the thing ‘the Fool-killer,’ and it 
came near proving its title. Flew all to 
pieces. But Papa is quite keen about Perry 
Bridges. We called to thank him for my 
rescue and found that he had just unloaded 
a herd of alpacas. from South America. He 
is going to try to breed them for their 
wool.” 

“That sounds like Perry. What did you 
think of him?” 

“He appeared to be intelligent and well- 
bred, and entirely self-sufficient.” 

“He is all of the first and last, but I’d 
skim lightly over the second.” 

“Why?” Dare asked. 

“Well, he is one of society’s Tomlinsons. 
Not of the upper class, and in personality 
and point of view above the middle. 
There’s nothing common, of even common- 
place about him; but on the other hand 
you couldn’t call him an aristocrat, like 
your father.” 

“Y’m not so sure,” said Dare. “He owns 
and lives on the land that was bought and 
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cleared by his great-great-grandfather, 
Captain Peregrine Bridges. He seems to 
be well-educated, and a thinker. Just what 
do you mean by ‘well-bred,’ Arthur?” 

“It’s a good deal a matter of friends and 
associates and habits and tastes and what 
is generally known as ‘culture.’ Then, the 
last preceding generation counts for a good 
deal, too. Of course, you might have a 
lapse in a line of good stock, but the longer 
it lasts, the longer it would take to get 
back. I don’t think that I’m knocking him, 
Dare, when I say that I don’t think he’s 
at all in your class, or the sort of person 
you would accept on an equal social foot- 
ing.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” said Dare, “be- 
cause Papa seems to have done so already. 
He felt the. way you do until they met. 
Now he says that Perry Bridges strikes him 
as a ‘gentleman of the old school’ and ‘clean 
as a hound’s tooth,’ and all that sort of 
thing. But that’s apt to be the way with 
Papa.” 


RTHUR turned to her a clouded face. 
His buoyancy at their meeting ap- 

peared to have collapsed. ‘No doubt your 
father is right. I don’t believe that Bridges 
has any vices at all—merely a passion for 
hard adventure and a taste for tough so- 
ciety. That’s apt to queer a man, socially. 
And there’s a sort of old-time chivalry and 
dash about him. He can be as sanguinary 
as a game-rooster when—” He checked 
himself. 

“When?” Dare questioned. 

“Oh, when he’s up against something of- 
fensive to him.” 

“Have you ever seen him so placed?” 

“Ves, once.” Arthur spoke reluctantly. 
“JT sometimes frequent rough crowds and 
places, myself. Most writers do, now and 
then. It looked as if there was going to 
be an ugly row. Perry was playing a lone 
hand, and I think everybody felt that it 
wasn’t going to be a mere knock-down and 
drag-out rough-house. There was death in 
the air. It didn’t come to much, possibly 
on that account, but it gave me a slant on 
Perry. I couldn’t help but wonder how 
much of that sort of thing he might have 
swum through, and what he may have left 
behind him. All the same, I believe him 
to be a man of high ideals to which he has 
been true.” 

Dare repressed an impulse to lean over 
and squeeze the back of Arthur’s hand. 
His face had turned a little sallow. The 


squirm. 
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swift launch was lifting and dropping in 
wide arcs as she rushed to meet a long 
ground-swell that would not have been felt 
a great deal by a smaller and slower boat. 

“Does the motion upset you, Arthur?” 
Dare asked. 

“Tl admit a slight malaise. Never was 
much of a sailor in spite of all my sea 
travel.” 

“Then let’s break the run at Thunder 
Point. It’s almost on our course, about 
halfway. I’m asking Mr. Bridges for 
luncheon tomorrow, at Papa’s request. He 
wants to talk alpacas. Papa has a mania 
for experiments, you know, and he wants 
to get in on this one. We'll stop only for 
a few minutes, and that will give you a 
chance to readjust yourself and have a look 
at the place, and say bonjour to your friend 
Perry.” 

“Whatever you like, Dare.” 

“That tragic ruin is "worth seeing, if only 
as an object lesson on the vanity of human 
hopes. It’s only twenty minutes from there 
to the island, with this boat... .. What 
have you been writing, lately?” 

“Not much. The midsummer period of 
pause. Besides, I’m tired of doing the 
same old stuff. Once you establish your 
genre, the editors want that from you and 
nothing else. I wish I had embarked on a 
deep-sea voyage of current literature, in- 
stead of the frothy shoal-water sort.. The 
former is what Perry Bridges ought to do. 
No doubt he will, some day. He has it 
in him.” 

Again Dare felt a warmth for Arthur. 
“J’m afraid he is more interested in al- 
pacas and fights and navigation. There are 
lots of things we all might do if we -had 
the tenacity of purpose. I might really 
paint, but all I’ve managed this summer 
is a little church-fair confectionery in 
aquarelles.” 

“Tt seems an odd summering for three 
modern girls,” Arthur observed, and moved 
restlessly in his chair. “But then, you are 
modern only in your minds and not in your 
behavior.” 

Dare laughed. ‘We are too keen about 
keeping our health and looks.” 

“T don’t believe you ever gave a thought 
to either, Dare. It’s simply not in your 
nature to cheapen yourself.” 

“Well, why depreciate the value of your 
best gilt-edged securities?” 

“‘Gilt-edged’ is not the word,” said 
Arthur slowly, but with another uneasy 
“You are’ pure gold—virgin gold. 
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I often think of individual people in terms 
of'metals, and colors. Just as they appear 
to many in their paratypes, to coin a word, 
of lower animals. Gold is your exponent, 
the metal and its color.” 


“Thank you,” said Dare. ‘What’s 
yours?” 
“Brass. An alloy of zinc and copper, 


that requires constant polishing to keep 
from it the greenish tarnish that even now 
must be forming on my face. Perry 
Bridges would be steel, and his color the 
crimson that has so often bathed it.” 

“You seem to admire him,” Dare said. 

“More than that, I envy him. But I 
would rather be myself if somebody Gould 
discover the lost art of tempering brass. 
Even as it stands, brass actually is more 
lasting than steel, and verdigris a more 
pleasing color note than iron-rust. Weight 
for weight, brass also has a much higher 
intrinsic value.” — 
~ “What is Elsinore?” Dare asked, amused. 

“Gold also, but with. an alloy to harden 
and strengthen her—that ruddy gold. My 
dear aunt is platinum, practically imperish- 
able and able to withstand high tempera- 
tures and become incandescent in them.” 

“And Papa?” 

“Sheffield plate, if you don’t mind. But 
you needn’t tell him that I said it. Your 
highly respected mother is radium, emanat- 
ing light without the loss of any of her sub- 
stance. ‘Randon, I don’t know well enough 
to assay.” 

“Tf you turn your chair around,” said 
Dare, “‘you can see the tower and terraces 
in a minute or two.” 

“Thanks, but I would rather not move 
until I can see the green grass under my 
feet'a minute or two later. This boat, like 
some girls of my acquaintance, is beautiful 
but too fast, and I do not approve the way 
she dances.” 
~ “Pil slow her down if you like.” 

’ “Dear me, no. Speed her up, to the last 

spud. Put wings on her. Let her fly. 
Honestly though, Dare, I’m not such a rot- 
ten sailor. Just a little brittle from a syn- 
thetic party on the boat last night... Ran 
into a couple of chaps I knew who wanted 
to.get rid of the last of it before greeting 
their wives.” 

This was in some’ measure the fact. 
Arthur made it a point to tell always 
at least a part of the truth. But the glass 
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or two of so-called gin taken with a couple 
of admiring acquaintances was not the root 
of his disquiet now. Neither were his slight 
few qualms at the motion of the boat. 
Dare’s calling his attention to Thunder 
Point and their discussion of Perry Bridges 
had first stirred, then caused to develop 
rapidly in him, a horrid nervous unrest, 
and such that only one expedient could 
solace. He tried at first to fight it down, 
suddenly alarmed at the violence of the 
craving, and its imperative call. It had 
never gripped him like this before, never 
shown its teeth and growled, hitherto con- 
taining its hunger to a plaintive whining. 


Aas was frightened. The beast was 

snarling to be fed, and he had not made 
provision for its wants. He had counted 
on the change and the strong sea air and 
the pleasurable excitement of seeing Dare 
‘to rid him temporarily at least of the pay- 
ment of a tithe that he had deceived him- 
self in thinking was due only when engaged 
in concentrated mental effort, or to quiet 
nerves taxed in the pursuit of feverish en- 
joyments. And here now suddenly it had 
him in the toils, extorting payment on the 
rack. A clammy sweat dampened Arthur’s 
forehead and trickled down his body, chill- 
ing him in the rush of cold, salt air. 

In the panic that seizes such a victim, 
his’ first thought is for immediate respite, 
no matter how obtained or at what cost. 
After. that, he can rationally consider his 
danger and how best to remove it, in whole 
or part, temporarily or permanently. The 
same condition obtains with the alcoholic, 
but except for extreme cases, the strain is 
infinitely milder than in the case of the 
narcotic habitué. Much also depends upon 
moral resistance, and Arthur’s was not of 
high grade. 

Then suddenly in his distress he remem- 
bered an unintentional cache he had made 
not so very long ago, and not so very far 
away. This would be at the bottom of the 
V-shaped music-rack beside the organ in 
the tower on Thunder Point. He had 
slipped it there while playing some sort of 
frenzied Hungarian mazurka that horrible 
night. 

Arthur mopped his forehead. ‘“L-let her 
buzz, Dare!” he muttered. ‘Unhook the 
jolly little gas imps and make ’em spin. I 
can just about hold out.” 
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The Case of M 





imbres 


This fine story takes you out to the barren, sun-scorched moun- 
tains of the Arizona-New-Mexico border—and back to a day 
when men administered justice promptly and picturesquely. 


By FREDERICK R. BECHDOLT 


LD Beaver Smith, the justice of the 
peace of Paradise, was holding 
court. Behind his chair, on the 

store’s dingy wall, hung the certificate of 
his appointment. Before him on the 
counter lay a yellow volume of the Arizona 
statutes. Tinkham, the constable, sat con- 
veniently between the whisky-barrel and 
the counter’s end. Thus every morning 
at the hour of ten, for a month past, these 
two had assumed their places in the rear 
of the establishment, wnich forthwith sus- 
pended its functions of supplying the com- 
munity with every sort of wares from 
patent medicines to cartridges, and became, 
for the time being, the law’s temple. 

Of that serene judicial calm which is 
the proper attribute of those holding the 
reins of justice, old Beaver’s countenance 
bore not a trace. An unpleasant light 
gleamed in his narrowed eyes; his goat’s 
beard stood out at an angle with his chin; 
at intervals he tugged it savagely. And 
Tinkham sat bent forward glowering be- 
neath his bushy brows. Confronting court 
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and constable, the town’s six leading citi- 
zens stood waiting in heavy silence upon 
the former’s word. 

The law had come to Paradise; but on 
this morning, after a month’s sojourn, the 
question was whether or not the law was 
going to remain. 

The justice of the peace ceased tugging 
at his wisp of whisker and addressed the 
sextet whom he had summoned here for 
conference. 

“The showdown’s come,” 
“What do yo’ aim to do?” 

They shifted their booted feet uneasily. 
This experiment with formal rules of action 
had been rather pleasing as long as things 
moved smoothly; there was not one of 
them but had felt a certain enjoyment— 
which was not unmixed with pride—in 
watching the application of the Territory’s 
statutes to such cases as had arisen in 
their midst. But now that complications 
had developed, they were smitten with a 
sort of trepidation at the idea of laying 
their hands on the machinery. 


said he. 


The Case of Mimbres 


URT WILCOX was the first to find ex- 

pression. 

“When the Sheriff come over from 
Tombstone,” the cow-man said slowly, 
pausing between phrases to stroke his 
drooping mustache, ‘an’ give out the word 
that this camp had grown too big 
to run itself, we got yo’ to take this job 
an’ promised yo’ we’d back yo’r play. We 
aim to see that this co’t gets an even break. 
But we have got to know the right way 
to go about it, an’ yo’r the man to tell us.” 
He looked around him for assent. 

“Curt is right,” Bronco Bob Lee as- 
serted with finality. He was the youngest 
of them all, but the width of his experi- 
ence, which had included border cattle- 
raiding, faro-dealing and traffic with Mexi- 
can smugglers, before he became part 
owner of the camp’s best-paying mine, 
gave him high standing. “We are plumb 
busy these days, making money, every man 
of us. So none of us is keepin’ cases on 
yo’r justice-co’t. Me, I’d like to hear the 
hull business from the start. All. that I 
know is that this outlaw Mimbres an’ his 
gang has been shootin’ up the town ag’in.” 

“That’s all there is to know, I reckon,” 
the outraged court informed him. “‘An’ it 
ought to be enough fer any man. Here 
I be, every mo’nin’, finin’ miners an’ Mexi- 
cans that has raised too much hell the 
night before. An’ all han’s take their 
medicine without a kick, ontel Mimbres 
gets the notion of ridin’ over to Paradise. 
Fust time he shows up, the’ aint much 
harm—only a few lights shot out an’ 
busted windows an’ the like o’ that. But 
last week he puts a bullet through Lon 
Jenkins’ back-bar mirror an’ drills a Mexi- 
can between the eyes. So Jenkins comes 
an’ makes a kick—which I don’t blame 
him none, fer them mirrors cost a heap of 
money. Me, I send out word by. Tinkham 
that sech foolishness has got to stop. Then 
Mimbres rides. into town last night along 
with Black Jack Davis an’ Bill Fallon, 
an’ when he hears my orders, he tears 
loose an’ busts the hull street wide open. 
What’s more, he creases Tinkham; who is 
tryin’ to get action with a sawed-off shot- 
gun.” 

‘He paused and clutched his shred of 
whisker while he spat. : 

“That brings the showdown. Question 
is, does this here co’t, or Mimbres, run 
the town of Paradise.” : 

‘“The way it looks to me,” suggested 
Pony Deal, whose wagon-outfits had been 
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carrying freight into the country since the 
days when Cochise was on the warpath, 
“this would be easy. All we got to do is 
lay fer the gang next time they come along, 


_ an’ kill ’em.” 


Old Beaver shook his head. 

“That aint the law. The statutes are 
plain in these here matters. If a man 
would tell the co’t to go to hell over in 
Tucson like Mimbres has done here, the 
jedge would show him where to haid in 
mighty quick.” 

“Well,” Curt Wilcox demanded, ‘what 
would the jedge do, Beaver?” 

“Make out a warrant,” the latter an- 
swered briskly, ‘an’ send somebody to 
fetch the feller in.” 

The cow-man smiled grimly under his 
heavy mustache. 

“Tinkham aint hurt too bad to ride, I 
reckon,” he drawled. ‘An’ we are here to 
go along with him. Write yo’r warrant, 
Beaver.” 


CONSTABLE TINKHAM straightened 

in his chair, and for the first time that 
morning he looked as one who regards life 
as really worth while. 

“How many do yo’ want?” Curt asked 
him. 
“Three’s enough of us.” The con- 
stable’s voice -was soft, with the gentle 
singing drawl of Texas. ‘“The’s only three 
of them. They’ve been up Fort Grant 
way stealing hosses from the reservation; 
but last night Mimbres give it out that he 
was aimin’ to shove on to La Cajiada. Yo’ 
know that kentry, Curt; s’posin’ I take 
Bronco Bob an’ yo’.” 

“Which makes me think,” said Bronco 
Bob Lee: “what is the charge in that there 
warrant, Beaver?” 

The court glanced up over the steel- 
rimmed spectacles which he always wore 
while writing or administering justice. 

“Disturbin’ of the peace,” he answered, 
“_onless Tinkham wants to get action fer 
that bullet that glanced offen his ribs last 
night.” 

The constable shook his head. _ 

“Aint no call to go to law about that,” 
said he. “I’d o’ done the same ef I was 
Mimbres.” 

“What I was goin’ to say,” Bronco Bob 
went on thoughtfully, “—La Canada’s in 
New Mexico. Aint the’ some kink in the 
law about crossin’ the line fer a man?” 

“The’s sech a thing,” the court informed 


‘him tartly, “as bein’ too damn fussy about 
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the statutes, Bob. Yo’re as bad as that 
Tombstone lawyer that I had Tinkham 
throw out of the place fer sassin’ me las’ 
week. Now, my instructions is to get this 
feller Mimbres, no matter if yo’ have to 
foller him to hell.” 

“Hell or La Cafiada,” Bronco Bob re- 
joined serenely, “it’s all the same to me, 
as long as yo’ are backin’ the play in 
proper shape.” 


Ate pale, oak-dotted mountains, between 

whose granite folds the little town of 
La Cafiada lay concealed, were drenched 
by a downpour of hot sunshine when the 
three men of Paradise rode down the 
winding wagon-track which looped its way 
across the divide. Constable Tinkham was 
expressing himself concerning the scattered 
population of the region. 

“Sheep-herders an’ prospectors,” he 
growled. ‘Cain’t say I think much of ’em. 
This feller Mimbres ’pears to have ’em 
all plumb locoed. Jes’ speak his name 
among a bunch, an’ they’ll quit talkin’ like 
they’d gone dumb.” 

“La Cafiada,” Curt Wilcox interrupted, 
“lays almost under us. We'll see it when 
we round that next turn. We ort to get 
some news there..... Now what in 
hell!” He pulled up his pony, and the 
others came to a halt beside him. 

A rider, coming toward them around the 
curve, had stopped his horse on getting 
sight of them. As the cow-man was speak- 
ing, he whirled the animal and fled. They 
looked blankly at one another. 

“Beats me,” old Tinkham muttered. 
“Well, le’s shove on.” 

They passed the turn and saw a huddle 
of one-story buildings in the base of an 
amphitheater whose opening gave a long 
view to distant flat lands shimmering in 
the hot afternoon sunshine, and a range of 
saw-toothed mountains beyond. They 
came on down the hill, and the road 
straightened out between two rows of flat- 
topped adobes whose vega-poles cast sharp, 
slanting shadows against the mud-colored 
walls. 

“Nice town,” Bronco Bob Lee com- 
mented, “but mighty quiet. Puts me in 
mind of Sunday mo’nin’ when I was a kid 
back in Kentucky.” 

The rider whose abrupt flight had as- 
tonished them was not in sight, nor was 
any other of the inhabitants. The men of 
Paradise found themselves flanked by de- 
serted sidewalks; from under the wooden 
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awnings empty windows stared at them as 
as if they were intruders. 

“Reckon the Apaches is out,” Curt haz- 
arded. ‘“They’re hell in these mountains.” 

A door banged somewhere ahead of them, 
and they heard voicés in the next cross- 
street, but when they reached the thor- 
oughfare, it was lifeless. 

“There’s a saloon,” Tinkham announced, 
and pointed to the opposite corner. “My 
tongue is, hangin’ out.” . 

They left their ponies at a hitching-rack 
before the building. As they entered the 
establishment, a half-dozen men who were 
standing at the bar forsook their glasses to 
depart hurriedly through a side door. The 
bartender alone remained. 

“Yo’r customers,” said Bronco Bob, 
“seems. techy. What ails em?” 

The bartender drew a deep breath, as of 
relief; then force of habit reasserted itself, 
and he fell to polishing the counter. He 
nodded his head to indicate Curt Wilcox. 

“It’s that long mustache an’ the Texas 
hat he wears. They think he’s Mimbres.” 

“So that’s what made the hull town hole 
up,” old Tinkham drawled. “How many 
is in Mimbres’ gang, a regiment?” 

“What’ll it be?” The bartender shoved 
forth the whisky-bottle and the glasses be- 
fore answering the constable’s question. 
While they were drinking, he enlightened 
them. 

“Mimbres,” said he, “killed six men 
back in Texas, an’ there’s two a-ridin’ with 
him that’s jest as tough—Fallon an’ Black 
Jack Davis. When them three come to 
town, they run the place. An’ most folks 
finds it handy to get out of sight.” 

“I see,” old Tinkham answered dryly. 
“They’re the big he-wolves in these parts. 
Well, le’s have another.” 

“He-wolves is right,” the bartender 
nodded. ‘Las’ night they stood up the 
stage from Silver right at the aidge of town. 
The sheriff has been out all day with ten 
men after ’em.” 

“It is,” Tinkham told him, “plumb in- 
terestin’ to listen to you, but we have got 
to be shovin’ on.” In the doorway he 
turned. “Which way did your sheriff 
ride?” 

The bartender pointed down the street 
in the direction of the long flats which lay 
far below the town. 

“He allus goes that road when he is 
after Mimbres,”’ said he. 

“The sheriff,” said Bronco Bob when 
they had swung into their saddles, “‘ort to 
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of stayed to home fer fear them three out- 
laws might come back an’ carry off the hull 
damn town.” 

Old Tinkham shook his head. 

“Eleven men! They'll shore eat up 
Mimbres and the ‘other two. Wont be 
nothin’ left fer us to fetch back to Beaver.” 

“Mebbe,” Bronco Bob suggested hope- 
fully, “we'll come up with ’em before the 
fightin’ starts an’ get a chance to throw 
in with the posse. Them outlaws is gen’- 
rally pretty good at hidin’ their trail.” 

“That’s what I’m hopin’ fer,” the con- 
stable replied. “Le’s make the best time 

‘ we can, boys.” 


VENING was approaching when they 

“ reached the flat, and their shadows 
stretched grotesquely long before them on 

“the white alkali. Out of the blanched ex- 
panse, backed by an empurpled range of 
~ saw-toothed mountains, they saw a group 
of horsemen emerging as from beneath the 
surface of wide waters. - 
‘It?s the sheriff all right,” Curt Wilcox 
‘“ammounced. “I can:count eleven of ’em.” 
~“Reckon he’s killed ’em this time,” 
Bronco Bob Lee’s voice was heavy with 
disappointment, “or he wouldn’t be comin’ 
back so soon.” 
~They. halted at the edge of the plain 
“beside a cluster of crosses which marked 
the graves of Mexican victims of some 
Apache ambush. Here they awaited the 
“ oncoming posse. The New Mexico sheriff 
was in the lead; and as he drew nearer, 
-the'men of Paradise could see his silver 
star gleaming in the slanting sun-rays. 
They noticed how his head was bowed as 
if from weariness; the others followed, 
“straggling in two’s ‘and three’s, backs bent 
and shoulders drooping. 

“Howdy,” old Tinkham bade them. The 
leader pulled up his pony and barely raised 
his head to answer the greeting. 

“T'reckon,” the constable went on, “we 
have come too late fer what we want. We 
was lookin’ fer Mimbres.” 

“¥ reckon so.” There was no joy in the 
sheriff's voice. He touched his pony with 

“the spur. é 

“Yo’ve killed him, then?” Curt Wilcox 
‘asked. 

‘The sheriff shook his head in passing 
them. 

“Done lost their trail?” Bronco Lee 
_ called. 

“The sheriff drew rein. 

“The ‘trail,”/said he, “is plain ef yo’re 
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lookin’ to foller it.” He pointed toward a 
notch in the mountain-range beyond the 
flat. ‘“They’ve rode acrost the pass.” He 
gazed upon them briefly. ‘I dunno who 
yo’ men be, but I kin tell yo’ this. No- 
body that wears a star crosses them moun- 
tains. That country belongs to Mimbres.” 

“Hol’ on,” old Tinkham bade him as he 
spurred his pony again. “Us three will 
throw in with yo’ ef yo’ say the word.” 

The sheriff laughed unpleasantly. 

“Not me,” said he. ‘Them there long 
flats an’ mountain ranges is held down by 
renegades. The’ aint an honest man be- 
tween here an’ the Mexican line, only the 
stage station-keeper at Ash Springs, an’ 
he puts in a heap of time at mindin’ his 
own business. The outlaws does what 
man-huntin’ is done over there.” 

“We have,” the constable replied, ““come 
a long ways, an’ I reckon we may’s well 
ride fu’ther—” But that sheriff did not 
hear. And the members of the posse did 
not heed; they were too busy urging their 
ponies up the trail toward La Cafiada. 


ee marvelous blue night of New 
Mexico had soothed the fevered land to 
grateful coolness and softened every sav- 
age outline until the ragged mountains were 
as purple velvet, and the great alkali flat 
below lay glimmering like the ghost of a 
departed lake enshrouded by long mists of 
shadow. Under the faint light of the stars, 
the low mud-colored stage-station in the 
pass had become a mauve blur from whose 
center, as from the midst of a setting, a 
small window glowed like an orange jewel. 
Within the room a kerosene wall-lamp 
was sending a thin spiral of ill-smelling 
smoke to the dingy ceiling-cloth, leaving 
in one corner a deep pool of shade that 
drowned the battered little bar, and casting 
upon the whitewashed wall black silhou- 
ettes which wavered to every movement of 
five players busy at poker around an oil- 
cloth-covered’ table. At times a face 
emerged into the area where the light 
bathed it; and again the wide-rimmed hats 
obscured the features of their wearers. 
Always there were the butts of big revolv- 
ers and holsters of burnished leather gleam- 
ing somewhere around the table in the 
lamp’s shine. 
“Ef the’ aint no harm in askin’,” Curt 
Wilcox was saying to the fat station-keeper, 


““why do yo’ call it pain-killer?” 


“Three cards fer me,” the latter said; 
and when he had picked them up: “Becuz 
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yo’ don’t have to buy revenue stamps fer 
patent medicine.” 

“Nothin’ like travelin’,’ Bronco Bob 
commented genially, “to give a man an ed- 
dication. Ill take two cards.” 

“Where be yo’ fellers from?”’ the dealer 
asked. He was a pockmarked man with a 
long nose. 

“Tm betting ten,” old Tinkham inter- 
rupted quietly. 

“An’ ten,” the station-keeper chimed in. 
The pockmarked dealer relapsed to watch- 
ful silence, and his question remained in 
abeyance during two more raises. On dis- 
playing a king-high flush at the showdown, 
Constable Tinkham seized the opportunity 
to relegate it still farther into the back- 
ground. 

“A dose all round,” said he. And when 
the station-keeper had returned from the 
bar, with allopathic portions: “Trade 
good?” 

“Sometimes.” The station-keeper set- 
tled himself into his chair with obese un- 
hurriedness. ‘An’ sometimes only so-so.” 

“My deal.” Bronco Bob picked up the 
cards. “All sorts of folks passin’ through, 
T reckon?” 

“T fed a minister one time,” the station- 
keeper told him. ‘An’ Jesse James played 
poker at this same table, two year ago on 
his way back east from California.” 

“Where did yo’ say yo’ fellers come 
from?” the pockmarked man asked. 

“Jesse James,” the unreconstructed 
Tinkham cut in, “was a good man. I 
would of done the same as he done ef I 
had been in his place. I will play these.” 

“Which bein’ the case, I'll jes’ deck my 
hand,” Curt announced. “Good man is 
right. Yo’ don’t find none like him around 
here.” 

“Oh, I dunno.” What with the brisk- 
ness of the night’s trade and the four jacks 
which had been dealt him, the station- 
keeper was warming to loquacity. ‘“Mim- 
bres aint so damn slow. An’ there was 
two with him the other night when he 
stopped off, that would pass as tough in 
any comp’ny.” 

“Two cards,” the pockmarked man 
growled. ‘“Mimbres may not be slow, but 
this game is gettin’ to be.” 

Old Tinkham was stroking his mustache 
thoughtfully. 

““Mimbres, yo’ say?” He turned to the 
station-keeper. “Which way was he 
headed. fer?” 

“Me; I will take one card,” the station- 
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keeper told Bronco Bob hurriedly. Thence- 
forth he remained silent. The game went 
on. During the next hour there was no 
talk, save those brief remarks which its 
necessities demanded. 

It was getting on toward midnight when 
the pockmarked man yawned loudly and 
stretched his arms. 

“Reckon J’ll cash in,” he announced. 
“I aim to saddle up early. Where be yo’ 
fellers goin’ to sleep?” 

“We'll make down out there in front of 
the house,” Tinkham replied indifferently. 

“That bein’ the case, Pl roll up behind 
the corral.” The pockmarked man. rose. 
“T snore. Some folks don’t like it.” In 
the doorway he turned. “See yo’ at break- 
fast.” 


WO hours later the men of Paradise 

were unrolling their blankets on. the 
hard earth before the adobe building. 
Curt Wilcox was swearing softly. 

“Pain-killer!”” he: murmured. ‘Wow!’ 

“T have drank as bad,” old Tinkham told 
him, “up Taos way. They make it out of 
corn which they have raised themselves, an’ 
it is white as snow.” 

“What I want to know,” said Bronco 
Bob, “is why yo’ asked about which way 
Mimbres was haided? Yo’ like to stam- 
peded that there fat man.” 

“T reckon that aint all I done.” Tink- 
ham shook the tarpaulin to smoothness. 
“Do yo’ mind what the sheriff said the 
other day about the outlaws doin’ what 
man-huntin’ was done in this country? 
Well, I happened to think of that, an’ it 
come to me that the feller who is bein’ 
hunted gets the chance to pick his fightin’- 
ground. This here strikes me as a right 
good place.” 

“Think our pockmarked friend will ride 
tonight?” Curt Wilcox asked. 

“He’s rode already, ef I aint mistaken,” 
the constable answered quietly. ‘Slip over 
by the corral, Bob, an’ see ef you can hear 
him snoring like he says he does.” 

“Not a sound,” Bronco Bob announced 
when he had returned, “an’ his hoss is 
gone.” 

Old Tinkham was settling himself beside 
the cow-man underneath the blankets. 

“Take the first watch,” said he, ‘an’ 
wake me in an hour to relieve yo’.” He 
sighed. “Ef yo’ hadn’t dropped out of that 
last pot, Curt, I’d o’ caught another ace 
an’ got ten pesos: more off’m that station- 
keeper.” 
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yee first suspicion of the coming dawn 

was beginning to show above the eastern 
skyline when Tinkham shook the blankets 
of his two companions. 

“J hear their hosses in the pass,” he 
whispered; .“‘an’ jedging by the sound, the’ 
must be four or five of ’em.’ 

They were on their feet before he fin- 
ished speaking, with their rifles in their 

‘hands. Within the narrow space between 
the flanks of the surrounding mountains, 
‘the darkness still lay thick. As they were 
hurrying to the corral out by the road, 
they caught the rasping of hoofs against 
the rocks less than a hundred yards down 
the ravine. 

“Mind,” the constable bade them, ‘ol’ 
Beaver wants Mimbres. Don’t kill him 
onless yo’ got to.” 

Now as they slipped along beside the 
high corral fence, there emerged from the 
blackness just ahead of them a vague mass 
which changed in form as it approached, 
then stopped. They heard the riders dis- 
mounting. The voice of Mimbres came 
to them. 

“Hold the hosses, Ed. Us three will slip 
up on ’em where they are layin’.” 

“Han’s up,” old Tinkham interrupted 
loudly, and before he had uttered the sec- 
ond word of his command, he felt the 
breath of a leaden slug against his cheek. 
Thin tongues of orange light were licking 
the darkness before him; the flashes of his 
own and his companions’ rifles leaped 
toward them. The stillness of the place 
was riddled by a brief series of sharp, dry 
reports which came in irregular succession 
and of a sudden ceased, like the noise of a 
cluster of firecrackers set off together. 

With the same startling unexpectedness 
as its breaking, the silence resumed. But 
only for a moment! There came from the 
darkness a sobbing cough. 

“Don’t shoot.” It was the voice of the 
pockmarked man who had been playing 
cards with them. “My han’s is up.” 

“T think my shoulder is busted,” Bronco 
Bob was saying. 

Tinkham was straining his eyes in the 
effort to seek out the form of Mimbres in 
the darkness. 

“Keep your gun on that feller with the 
hosses, Curt,” he bade the cow-man. As 
he was speaking, there came a sudden clat- 
ter of hoofs. The constable leaped for- 
ward and stumbled over a body in the 
roadway. The hoofbeats were already 
growing fainter down the pass. 
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“We got the other two,” Bronco Bob 
called to him. He made no answer. The 
pockmarked man stood before him with 
both hands uplifted; he heard one of the 
horses close by, and edged over toward the 
animal, 

“Easy, boy,” he said, and his fingers 
found the trailing reins. 


A® Tinkham was swinging into the saddle, 

he saw the first faint flush of the dawn 
creeping over the eastern horizon. He 
drove the spurs in, and was off down the 
pass on the dead run. 

At intervals the sides of the mountains 
drew closer, and as he passed through these 
narrow spaces, it seemed as if new stores 
of darkness had been poured into the 
ravine. Then the summits would spread 
again, and the blackness would melt into 
a deep gray dusk. The noise of his pony 
drowned all sounds ahead of him; it was 
as if he were riding alone, with no man 
near. 

When he passed between the last bare 
hills at the cafion-mouth and came out on 
the flat, he pulled up for a moment and 
listened. From far before him there came 
the rat-tat-tat of hoofbeats. And even 
while he was looking, the heavens grew 
brighter in the east; the blanched surface 
of the old dried lake-bed became more 
clearly visible; it was as if the veils of twi- 
light were being swept away by an unseen 
hand. He got sight of the fugitive through 
their last thinning shreds, a blurred shape, 
small, and growing smaller in the distance. 

“Plenty of time,” he told the pony. 
“We'll take it easy ‘fer a while.” 

During the next mile he contented him- 
self with keeping to a gentle trot. The 
bands of pink were widening on the eastern 
sky, and growing deeper in hue. The 
whole flat was beginning to throb with re- 
flected tints. The receding horseman 
showed more plainly. Constable Tinkham 
rode on at the same pace, his rifle athwart 
the saddlebow. 

The form ahead of him ceased ‘moving. 
He saw how it had resolved itself into two 
shapes, one a mere dot. A rifle-bullet 
whined above his head. 

“Yo'r sights is fuzzy, Mimbres,” he mut- 
tered, “but we don’t take no fool chances.”’ 
He reined his pony to one side and drew 
off from the other’s trail, still pressing for- 
ward. So for another mile, keeping always 
the same distance between them, and at 
the same time edging nearer to the range 
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of mountains which: showed dark purple 
under the splendors of the sunrise across 
the plain. 

Mimbres was in the saddle again and 
urging his pony to the utmost. He had 
caught the significance of Tinkham’s ma- 
neuver, and he did not mean to be cut off 

‘from those mountains. For half a mile 
they raced: Then the constable drew rein 
so abruptly that a cloud of alkali rose from 
about his pony’s hoofs. He flung himself 
from the saddle. Before the dust had fairly 
settled, his gaze was traveling along his 
leveled rifle, finding the rear sight’s slender 
notch, lining the bead with it. The muzzle 
of the weapon swung across a brief space, 
following the movement of the pony five 
hundred yards away. His finger pressed 
the trigger. 
. “Yo” are afoot now, Mimbres,” the 
constable said quietly, and rose. The 
fugitive’s pony was pitching forward on its 
knees. 

The sun came up. The surface of the 
wide plain lost its shell-tints and turned 
‘to glaring white. Upon it two specks 
showed. The smaller one was moving 
slowly; the larger crept more swiftly 
toward the eastern mountains. Now and 
again a bullet kicked up a little flick of 
dust before it. And at intervals there rose 
toward the cloudless sky the report of the 
outlaw’s rifle, sounding strangely small and 
-flat in these vast spaces. 

Then from the base of the dark western 
mountains a third speck crawled forth upon 
the white expanse. And as it moved on, 
the horseman in the east halted. 

Thus Tinkham waited, with his rifle 
ready, watching Curt Wilcox closing in 
behind, and watching Mimbres, who was 
coming slowly toward him, with both 
hands upraised. 


HE little town of La Cafiada was 

drowsing in the heat of a New Mexican 
midafternoon when the three men of Para- 
dise rode up the wide main street with 
their prisoner. A few cow-ponies stood 
before a hitching-rack with heads bowed 
and eyes half closed; a group of swarthy 
sheep-herders, shod in flinty rawhide san- 
dals, lay asprawl under one of the wooden 
awnings, their steep-crowned sombreros 
drawn down over their faces; all others 
were within doors. 

As the four riders came on, the street 
began to awaken. Faces showed in the 
wide doorways on both sides of them; the 
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sidewalks behind them resounded to swift 
footfalls. 

Constable Tinkham smiled grimly. 

“They aint afeard of that Texas hat of 
yourn no more, Curt.” 

“They shore are turnin’ out fer us,” the 
cow-man drawled. “I’ve an idee we’d jest 
as well shove on right through: Think 
yo’ can make it, Bob?” 

Bronco Bob Lee was busy readjusting 
the bandana handkerchief which was serv- 
ing as a sling for his left arm. 

“Suits me.” He glanced at the prisoner, 
who was riding beside him. ‘Nobody here 
yo’ want to kiss good-by?” 

The outlaw grinned under his drooping 
mustache. 

“The’s too many rawhide ropes an’ cot- 
tonwood limbs in this here town, ef yo’ 
are askin’ my opinion.” 


qe rode on up the street and left La 

Canada buzzing like a hive of bees. As 
they were nearing the summit of the hill, 
they heard the beating of hoofs. Behind 
them half a dozen horsemen were following 
on the dead run. 

“Ef I aint mistaken,” Tinkham said, 
“that is the sheriff in the lead.” He drew 
his rifle from its sheath beneath the stir- 
rup-leather. Curt followed his example. 
The pair halted their ponies side by side; 
Mimbres and Bronco Bob rode by and 
took their places in the rear. 

The sheriff of La Cafiada drew rein. 
His companions did likewise, cursing the 
impetuosity of their mounts. The voice of 
Constable Tinkham came down the hill to 
them. 

“What do yo’ want?” 

The sheriff touched his pony with the 
spur. When he had come within a hundred 
yards, he saw the pair before him raise 
their rifles to their shoulders, and he 
stopped. 

“I want that man Mimbres,” he called. 
“T hold warrants fer him an’ Black Jack 
Davis an’ Bill Fallon.” 

Constable Tinkham lowered his rifle, 
holding it athwart his saddlebow while he 
made answer. 

“Yo'll find Black Jack Davis an’ Bill 
Fallon at the Ash Springs stage-station. 
Their graves is back of the corral. But ef 
yo’ want Mimbres, yo'll have to talk busi- 
ness with the jestice-co’t of Paradise.” 

The rifle came back to Constable Tink- 
ham’s shoulder, and his voice grew colder, 
traveling across the leveled sights. 
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“That is where we are takin’ him. An’ 
don’t yo’ dast to even look as ef yo’ wanted 
him, ontel he gets there.” 

The silence that followed was broken 
by the scraping of hoofs in the hard road- 
way. ‘The sheriff looked behind him. His 
followers were not blessed with that en- 
thusiasm which will lead a man to try con- 
clusions with a_ single-action revolver 
against repeating rifles. And as he saw 
them departing, it occurred to him that the 
law offered its own solution of this prob- 
lem. He turned and rode away to find 
recourse according to the statutes. 


QO Beaver Smith, the justice of the 

peace, was holding court on the morn- 
ing when the sheriff of La Cafiada rode 
into Paradise. Constable Tinkham was 
sitting in his place beside the counter’s 
end. He glanced up and nodded greeting 
to the visitor. 

“Howdy,” said he. 

The sheriff made no answer. The mem- 
ory of their last meeting was still fresh; 
but things had changed since then; the 
executives of two commonwealths had been 
invoked and had come to aid him. He felt 
that the situation was in his hands. He 
reached into his pocket and brought forth 
the extradition warrant, for whose procure- 
ment he had set the law’s machinery in 
motion before Tinkham and his companions 
were fairly out of sight from La Cajfiada. 
He laid it on the counter. 

Old Beaver took the paper and unfolded 
it. He peered at the large seal through 
his iron-rimmed spectacles for some time; 
he thrust his nose a little closer and read 
with painful slowness, moving his lips to 
shape the words. 
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“As nigh as this co’t can make out,” he 
said at length, “this here comes from the 
Guv’nor of New Mexico, who makes de- 
mand on this here co’t fer the pusson of 
one Mimbres.”’ 

The sheriff nodded. “And,” said he 
coldly, “yo’ll notice that it has been duly 
honored by the Governor of Arizona. I'll 
take my man right now, ef yo’-all aint got 
no objections.” 

Old Beaver cleared his throat porten- 
tously. 

“When yo’ ride back,” said he, “jest 
give the Guv’nor of New Mexico the com- 
pliments of the jestice-co’t of Paradise, an’ 
tell him this co’t is plumb sorry, but it 
cain’t accommodate him.” 

The sheriff frowned. 

“T’m tellin’ yo’,’ he declared, “this 
warrant has got to be honored. Yo’ cain’t 
hold no man again’ the processes of extra- 
dition.” 

“This co’t,” old Beaver retorted, “aint 
looked up the law in them there matters; 
but how kin the Guv’nor of New Mexico 
expect me to turn over a man when I aint 
got him?” 

A sudden foreboding made the sheriff 
speechless for a moment. When he was 
able to find the words: 

“Have yo’-all lynched him?” he de- 
manded. 

Old Beaver laid aside his spectacles and 
with them a portion of his judicial dignity. 

“Lynched, hell!” said he. “I done 
socked him a hundred dollars fine for dis- 
turbin’ of the peace an’ warned him not 
to come back this way or he’d get it harder 
next time. An’ jedgin’ by what he said 
when he rode out of camp, I reckon he 
wont bother this here town no more!” 
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The strange and tremendously dramatic story of an airplane 
pilot, intoxicated with the exaltation of great altitudes, set- 
ting his course, with his sweetheart, for the stars—by the dis- 


tinguished author of “Nach Verdun’’ and “Out of the Night.”’ 
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of mind that, having seen my baggage 

into the hotel, I went for a first walk 
along the asphalted esplanade of South- 
beach. I had no pleasure in the baking 
sun, in the glittering stretch of the English 
Channel that veiled itself in a fine-weather 
mist all around the half-horizon. The ex- 
uberant, bold-eyed flappers, promenading 
in groups of three or four, the vivid poly- 
chromatism of their taste in sports-coats, 
seemed to me merely objectionable. The 
hordes of worthily respectable middle-class 
families complete with children—with 
many children—that blackened the sands 
and overflowed into the fringe of the water 
oppressed my soul with their formidable 
multiplicity. 

I thought, in a savage emphasis of con- 
trast, of the neat little yacht that should 
now be bearing me across the North Sea 
to the austere perfection of the Norwegian 
fiords. And I cursed myself for the childish 
imbecility of exasperation with which— 
when, at the last moment, with my suit- 
cases all packed, I had received a telegram 
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informing me that the yacht had come off 
second-best in a collision with a coal- 
tramp—I had picked up Bradshaw and 
sworn to myself to go to whatever place 
I should blindly put my finger upon as I 
opened the page. The oracle had declared 
for Southbeach—Southbeach in mid- 
August! I shrugged my shoulders—so be 
it! My holiday was spoiled anyhow. To 
Southbeach I would go. And now, as I 
contemplated it, I was appalled. What 
was I going to do with myself? 

A paddle-wheel excursion-steamer came 
up to the pier, listing over with the black 
load aboard of her. Up and down the 
beach, in five-minute trips, a seaplane 
went roaring some eight hundred feet 
above the heads of the gaping crowd. I 
had done all the flying I wanted in the 
war, thank you very much. Other poten- 
tialities of amusement there were ap- 
parently none. If I could not discover a 
tolerably decent golf-course, I was a lost 
man. 

I am not going to give the chronicle of 
that first day. It would be a study in sheer 
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boredom. That night, after one of those 
execrable dinners which are the peculiar 
production of an English seaside hotel, I 
had pretty well made up my mind that— 
oracle or no oracle—I would shake the sand 
of Southbeach off my feet on the morrow. 
Sitting over my coffee in the lounge, I was 
in fact already consulting the time-table 
for a morning train, when my cogitations 
were suddenly interrupted by a violent slap 
on the shoulder. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” 

I looked up with a start, before my 
identification of the voice had time to 
complete itself. 

“Toby!—Toby Selwyn—by all that’s 
splendid!” It was years since I had seen 
him, but in this dreary desert of unin- 
teresting people he came like an angel of 
companionship, and I welcomed him with 
delight. “Sit down, man. Have a drink!” 


HE did so, ordered a whisky-and-soda 
from the hovering waiter. I looked at 
him as one looks at an acquaintance of old 
times, seeking for changes. I had not seen 
him since the Armistice, when our squad- 
ron of fighting scouts was demobilized and 
a cheery crowd of daredevil pilots was dis- 
persed to the four quarters of the globe. 

He had not greatly altered. His face 
was a little thinner, more mature. His 
hair was still the same wild red mop. His 
* eyes—peculiar in that when he opened them 
upon you, you saw the whites all round the 
pupil—had still that strange look in them, 
as though somewhere deep down in them 
his soul was like a caged animal, supicious 
and restless, which I so well remembered. 
The reason for his nickname jumped back 
into my mind. It was from his little trick 
of suddenly and disconcertingly going 
“mad dog,” not only when he swooped 
down, against any sort of odds, upon a 
covey of Huns, but in the mess. Some one 
had called him “Mad dog;” it had been 
affectionately softened to “dog Toby;” and 
“Toby” he remained. 

“And what on earth are you doing 
here?” I asked. 

He smiled grimly. 

“Earning my living, old bean. Intro- 
ducing all the grocers in England to the 
poetry of flying, at ten bob a head.” 

“So that was your machine I saw going 
up and down the sea-front today?” 

“Tt was. Five-minute trips—two bob a 
minute, and cheap at the price. Had to do 
something, you know. So I hit on this. 
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There are worse things. Put my last 
cent into buying the machine—ex-Govern- 
ment, of course. She’s a topping bus!” 
His voice freshened suddenly with en- 
thusiasm. “It’s almost a shame to use her 
for hacking up and down like this. You 
must come and have a look at her.’’ 
“Thanks,” I replied, “I’d like to, but—” 


QUE conversation was abruptly inter- 

rupted. Toby had jumped to his feet. 
Coming in through the door of the lounge 
was—miracles never happen singly!—an 
only-too-familiar, smiling and middle-aged 
married couple and—Sylvia! Toby ob- 
scured me from them for an instant as he 
went eagerly toward them—an instant 
where I weighed the problem of whether 
to stay or bolt. The last time Sylvia and 
I had met she had told me, with a pretty 
sympathy that ought to have softened the 
blow, that she would always be glad to 
have me as a friend, but— The problem 
was resolved for me, before I could decide. 
Toby was leading the trio up to me. 

“T want to introduce an old pal of mine 
—Jimmy Esdaile.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryant shot a swift smile 
at each other and then to me as we shook 
hands. Sylvia almost grinned. I felt a 
perfect fool. “Good evening, Mr. Es- 
daile,” said Sylvia in her sweetest tones, 
her gray eyes demurely alight. 

Mr. Esdaile! The last time, it had still 
been “Jimmy.” It is true that since I had 
somewhat. boorishly informed her, upon 
that occasion, that I had no manner of 
use for being her friend, I had scarcely 
a legitimate grievance if now she chose to 
be frigid. 

“Wont you sit down, all of you?” I sug- 
gested. “Mr. Bryant, you'll take a Grand 
Marnier with your coffee, I know.” 

“Thanks, Jimmy, I will,” said Mr. 
Bryant, seating himself. I saw Toby 
stare. His astonishment visibly increased 
as Mrs. Bryant, having comfortably dis- 
posed herself upon the settee, added in her 
motherly fashion: “And what in the world 
are you doing here, Jimmy?” 

“That’s what I’m asking myself,” I re- 
plied. Toby cut me short in what might 
have been a witty answer had I been al- 
lowed to finish it. 

“You people know each other, then?” he 
demanded. 

Mr. Bryant smiled. 

“Yes. We’ve met Jimmy before—haven’t 
we, Sylvia?” 
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“He used to be an acquaintance of ours 
in London,” corroborated Sylvia imper- 
turbably, delicately underlining the word 
acquaintance. 

Toby probed me with a peculiar look, 
suddenly almost hostile. I could guess that 
he was asking himself whether I had come 
to Southbeach in pursuit of Sylvia. One 
did not need to be a detective to discover 
his own eager interest in her. It was 
patent, with no attempt at concealment. 
Those strange hungry restless eyes of his 
seemed to devour her. Quite apart from 
any personal feelings—any time during 
the last six months I could have assured 
you, with perfect sincerity, that my heart 
was stone dead,—I didn’t like it. Toby 
was not the sort of chap— 

But I had no opportunity to intervene. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryant, with a genuine 
kindly interest in me and my doings that 
at any other time I should have appre- 
ciated, monopolized me. And Sylvia flirted 
with him, demurely but outrageously. She 
called him Toby with the most natural ease 
in the world. He, poor devil, was awk- 
ward in an uncertainty whether she were 
playing with him, jerkily spasmodic in his 
answers, devouring her all the time with 
those strange eyes of his, wherein I recog- 
nized that same caged-animal look familiar 
to me as a preliminary to an outburst of 
“mad dog” on those nights when there was 
ragging in the mess. She, I could see, was 
enjoying herself at playing with fire. 


ae last I could stand it no longer. I 

switched off from the amiable plati- 
tudes I was exchanging with her parents, 
interrupted her in her markedly exclusive 
conversation with him. 

“I didn’t know Toby was a friend of 
yours, Syl—Miss Bryant,” I said. 

She turned candid eyes upon me. 

“Oh, yes, we have known Toby quite a 
long time—soon after you dropped us— 
nearly six months, isn’t it, Toby?” 

She took, evidently, a malicious pleas- 
ure in reiterating his Christian name. I 
messed up the end of my cigarette before 
I remembered not to chew it. Toby looked 
up. suspiciously. 

“JT had no idea, either, that you were a 
friend of the family, Esdaile,” he said. He 
also had dropped the “Jimmy.” 

Sylvia answered for me. 

“Not exactly a close friend,” she said 
sweetly. ‘Are you, Mr. Esdaile? We had 
almost forgotten each other’s existence.” 
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I could have smacked her. 

Toby looked immensely relieved. I 
could see that, for the moment at least, 
he definitely put certain doubts out of his 
mind. He seemed to be trying to make up 
for his spasm of hostility when next he 
spoke. 

“He’s an old pal of mine, anyway, aren’t 
you, Jimmy? It’s like old times to see 
you again. D’you remember that little 
scrap with a dozen Huns over Charleroi? 
That was a good finish-up—the day before 
the Armistice.” 

I remembered well enough—remembered 
that after that last fight, at the very end 
of the war, I had landed by a miracle with 
my nerve suddenly gone. I had never been 
in the air since—for a long time could not 
look at an airplane without a fit of 
trembling. 

Sylvia glanced at me in surprise. The 
secret humiliation of that finish had made 
me pretty close about my war-doings. 

- “Oh, you two knew each other in the 
war, then?” she said. 

“T should rather think we did!” replied 
Toby. “Jimmy was my squadron-leader— 
and he’s some scientist in the air, let me 
tell you.” His tone of admiration smote 
me like a bitter irony. “Don’t forget 
you’re coming to look over that bus of 
mine tomorrow morning, Jimmy.” 

“J don’t know that I can,” I replied. 
“T’m off back to town tomorrow.” I said 


this with a glance to Sylvia which found 


her quite unmoved. 

“Are you, really?” she said. “What, on 
a Sunday?” Her eyebrows went up in 
mocking admiration for my courage. 

Confound it! I remembered suddenly 
that tomorrow was Sunday. I can put up 
with any reasonable amount of hardship, 
but the prospect of a Sunday train on a 
South Coast railway! 

“Kamerad!” I surrendered. 
on Monday.” 

“Good!” said Toby. ‘The tender con- 
science of ‘the local municipality does not 
permit them to allow me to earn my living 
on the Sabbath. Tomorrow is a dies non. 
We'll spend the morning tinkering about 
the machine together. It’ll be like old times, 
before we went up for a jolly old scrap 
with the Hun-bird. She’s worth looking 
at, too—built for a radius of a thousand 
miles and a ceiling of over twenty thou- 
sand feet.” 

“Really!” I said, with a touch old-time 
professional interest. “But what on earth 
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do you want a machine like that for? 
She’s surely scarcely suitable for giving 
donkey-rides up and down a beach?” 

“She does all right,” replied Toby. “And 
I like to feel that P've got something with 
power to it. That I could if I wanted 
to—” His curious restless eyes lost ex- 
pression, as though the soul behind them 
no longer saw me, contemplated something 
remote. 

“Could what?” I challenged him. 


HE came back to perception of my 
presence. 

“Eh? Oh, nothing.” He looked at me 
with that familiar sudden suspiciousness 
which seemed to accuse-one of attemped es- 
pionage into the secrets of his soul. I re- 
membered that even in the mess, intimate 
as we had all been together, he had always 
been a queer chap. One had never really 
known what he was thinking or planning. 
He turned now to Sylvia. 

“Miss Bryant.has promised me that one 
day she will let me take her for a -flight,” 
he said, banishing the hardness of his eyes 
with that little smile of his which was so 
peculiarly attractive wnen he chose to exert 
his charm. 

“Yl come tomorrow,” she replied 
promptly. “And then you'll have to take 
me gratis.” 

“Of course I will!”’ he answered, clutch- 
ing at her promise with a flash of eager 
delight in his eyes. ‘You didn’t imagine 
I was going to charge you for it, did you? 
That’s settled, then.” 

Mrs. Bryant interposed in motherly 
alarm. 

“Oh, Sylvia! Don’t do any. of your mad- 
cap tricks! —You will be careful, wont 
you, Mr. Selwyn?” She turned to me. 
“Are you sure she will be safe with him, 
Jimmy?” 

“My dear Mrs. Bryant,” I assured her, 
“Gf there is a better pilot in the world than 
Toby, I don’t know him.” 

Mr. Bryant took the pipe from his mouth 
and glanced cautiously at his wife. 

“T’d rather like to go up too,’ he said. 

But Mrs. Bryant vetoed this volubly and 
emphatically. 

“No, no, no!” she exclaimed. “Not two 
of you together! Suppose anything hap- 
pened!” 

I smiled at her nervous fears. 

“Nothing will happen, Mrs. Bryant— 
make your mind easy. Toby’s perfectly 
safe. And if Mr. Bryant would like a 
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flight, I’m sure Toby would be pleased to 
take him.” 

Toby was looking at Sylvia’s father with 
his enigmatic eyes. 

“Of course I will,” he said. “But I don’t 
want to worry Mrs. Bryant. I will take 
Mr. Bryant another time.” 

The conversation drifted off to other 
topics. At last, Mrs. Bryant rose for bed. 

“And mind, Mr. Selwyn,” she warned 
him smilingly as she shook hands with him, 
“I shall try hard to persuade Sylvia not 
to go.” 

“But you wont succeed, Mother!” an- 
nounced Sylvia radiantly. ‘Good night, 
Toby. Good night, Mr. Esdaile!” With 
which parting shot she left us, and the 
lounge was suddenly horribly empty. 


WE sat there for yet some time, Toby 

and I, puffing at our pipes in silence. 
He leaned back on the settee, with his eyes 
closed. I was thinking—never mind what 
I was thinking; but my thoughts ranged 
far into tle dreary future of my life. My 
glance fell on him, scrutinizing him, prob- 
ing him, weighing him, as he lay there all 
unconscious of it. About his feelings I had 
no doubt. Were they reciprocated? I re- 
membered that peculiarly attractive smile 
of his, the alluring touch of mystery about 
him—and almost hated him for them. That 
was the kind of thing which appealed to 
women, I reflected bitterly. 

He opéned his eyes. 

““*Puro é disposto a salire alle stelle,’” 
he murmured to himself, staring as at a 
vision where this somewhat gaudy hotel 
lounge had no place. 

“What’s that?” I said, not quite catching 
his words. 

“Eh?” He looked at me as though he 
had forgotten my presence, was only now 
reminded of it by my voice. “Oh, that’s 
the last line of the Purgatorio—where 
Dante, having drunk forgetfulness of the 
earth from Lethe, is ready to ascend with 
Beatrice into the stars of the Paradiso. 
.... All right, Jimmy,” he added, with a 
smile of sardonic superiority which irritated 
me, “don’t worry yourself with trying to 
understand. You wont. You’re one of 
those whose idea of the fit habitation for 
the divine soul shining through the eyes of 
your beloved is a bijou residence in a Lon- 
don suburb. After a few years of you, 
your wife, whoever she is, will be another 
Mrs. Bryant.” 

“Many thanks!” I replied, somewhat 
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nettled, and a little puzzled also. This was 
anew Toby. We were not given to cul- 
tivating poetry in our mess. “But since 
when have you taken to studying Dante in 
the original?” 

“Oh, I’ve had plenty of time,” he an- 
swered, his eyes straying away from me 
evasively. “I’ve lived pretty much by my- 
self these last few years.” He rose to his 
feet, cutting short the subject. ‘“Let’s go 
for a stroll, shall we? Get a breath of 
fresh air into our lungs.” 


I ASSENTED willingly enough. At the 

back of my mind was an obscure idea 
that, in the stimulated sense of comrade- 
ship evoked between two friends who walk 
together under a night sky, he might open 
himself to some confidence that would help 
me to a more precise definition of the re- 
lationship that subsisted between himself 
and Sylvia. In this I was disappointed. 
He walked along the asphalt promenade, 
now almost deserted, with the sea to our 
left marked only by an irregular faintly 
gleaming line of white in the black obscu- 
rity, without a word. He did not even 
respond to my efforts at conversation. Ap- 
parently he did not hear them. Overhead, 
the metallic blue-black heaven was pow- 
dered with a multitude of stars, twinkling 
down upon us from their immense remote- 
ness. He threw his head back to con- 
template them as we walked in silence. He 
baffled me, kept me somehow from my own 
private thoughts. 

Suddenly he switched upon me. 

“There can’t be nothingness all the way, 
can there?” he demanded of me with a 
curious vehemence of interrogation. His 
hand made an involuntary half-gesture 
toward the scintillating dome of stars. 
“There must be something!’ His manner 
had the disconcerting intensity of a man 
who has been brooding overlong in solitude. 
“At a distance everything melts into the 
blue. I have seen blank blue sky where 
on another day there’s a range of moun- 
tains sharp and clear across the horizon. 
And they pretend that in all those millions 
of miles there is nothing—nothing but 
empty space!” He finished on a note of 
scorn. 

“But surely the astronomers—” I began. 

“Pah!” he interrupted me. “What do 
you or the astronomers know about it? 
Shut up!” 

Shut up, I did. He was evidently not 
in the mood for reasonable conversation. 
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He also shut up, pursuing in silence 
thoughts I could not follow. At last he 
brusquely suggested returning to the hotel. 


Nes morning, when I met him in the 

breakfast-room, he was quite his old 
cheery self, and whatever resentment of his 
last night’s rudeness still rankled in me, 
vanished in the odd charm of his smile. He 
reminded me of my promise to spend the 
morning with him tinkering about his sea- 
plane. I acquiesced, for two reasons. 
First, I had nothing else to do, and I still 
retained enough of the impress of my old 
flying days to be genuinely interested in 
looking over a machine. Secondly, Sylvia 
would be coming to it for her-flight. An 
uneasy night had not brought me to any 
satisfying theory of her real attitude 
toward him. 

It was a bright sunshiny morning as we 
left the hotel, but a southwest breeze ruf- 
fled the surface of the sea; and the white 
isolated clouds that drifted across the blue 
overhead were evidently the advance-guards 
of a mass yet invisible beyond the horizon. 
Within an hour or two the sky would al- 
most certainly be overcast. For the mo- 
ment it was fine, however, and I enjoyed 
the fresh clarity of the air as we walked 
down the pier together. At its extremity, 
on the leeward side of the steamer landing- 
stage, the seaplane rode the running waves 
like a great bird that had alighted with 
outspread wings, the water splashing and 
sucking against her floats as she jerked and 
slackened on her mooring-ropes. 

We hauled in on them, clambered down 
into her. She was, as he explained to me, 
intended for a super-fighting-scout, with an 
immense radius, a great capacity for climb, 
and a second machine-gun. The space 
where this second machine-gun had been, 
just behind the pilot, was now filled with 
four seats, in pairs behind each other, for 
the passengers, and he had had her landing- 
wheels replaced by floats. The morning 
was still young—nine o’clock struck just as 
we got on board the machine; and for the 
next two hours we pottered about her, 
cleaning her powerful motor, tautening the 
wire stays to her wings, looking into a 
hundred and one technical details that 
would have no interest for anyone but the 
expert. I enjoyed myself, and Toby was 
almost pathetically delighted to have some 
one with him who could enter into his en- 
thusiasms. He had; I could guess, been 
leading a very solitary life for a long while. 
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Apparently he almost lived on board her. 
All sorts of gear were stowed away in her. 
In one of the lockers I found quite a col- 
lection of books, including the Dante he 
had quoted, and a number of others of a 
distinctly mystical type—odd reading for 
a flying man. In another, close to the 
pilot’s seat, was a German automatic pis- 
tol. 

“Souvenir of the great war, Daddy!” he 
smiled at me as I handled it. 

“But do you know it’s loaded?” I ob- 
jected disapprovingly. 

“Ves,” he replied. “I shoot sea-gulls 
with it sometimes—chase ’em in the air. 
It’s great sport.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. Chasing sea- 
gulls with a pistol was just one of those 
mad things I could well imagine Toby 
doing. 

We gave her a dose of oil, filled up her 
petrol-tank—one of her original pair had 
been removed to make space for the pas- 
sengers, but she still had a five-hundred- 
mile radius, he told me—and looked round 
for something else to do. 

“Would you like to take her up and see 
how she climbs?” he invited me. 

“No, thanks!” I replied hurriedly, un- 
comfortable in a sudden embarrassment. I 
had, thanks to the Armistice, managed to 
conceal my humiliating loss of nerve from 
the other fellows. “I’ve given up flying.” 

His queer eyes rested upon me for a pen- 
etrating glance, and I felt pretty sure that 
he guessed. But he made no comment. 

“All right,” he said. “I expect Miss 
Bryant will be along presently. We'll sit 
here and wait for her.” 


WE ensconced ourselves in the passengers’ 
seats and sat there smoking our pipes. 
The mention of Miss Bryant’s name seemed 
to have killed conversation between us. 
We sat in a silence that I, at least, felt to 
be subtly awkward. The intimacy of the 
morning was destroyed. Each of us with- 
drew into himself, each perhaps preoccu- 
pied with the same problem. Once, cer- 
tainly, I caught his glance hostile upon me. 
As I had expected, heavy clouds had 
come up from the southwest, and the sky 
was now almost completely overcast. But 
immediately overhead there was still a clear 
patch where, through a wide rift in the gray 
wrack, one looked into the infinite blue. 
Leaning back in his seat, he stared up at 
it with eyes that were dreamy in a peculiar 
fixity of expression. 
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“Jimmy,” he said suddenly, in a voice 
that was far away with his thoughts, “in 
the old days, when you were flying high to 
drop on a stray Hun,—say, at twenty 
thousand feet, with the earth miles away 
out of touch,—didn’t you ever feel.that if 
you went a little higher—climbed and 
climbed—you would come to something— 
some other place? Didn’t it almost seem 
to you that it would be as easy as going 
back?” 

I glanced at him. Into my mind flitted a 
memory of his last night’s wild talk about 
the stars. He had always been a little 
queer. Was he—not quite right? 

“T can’t say it did,” I replied curtly. “I 
was always jolly glad to get down again.” 

He looked at me. 

“Yes—I suppose so!” he commented. 
There was almost an insult in his tone. 

Before I could decide whether to resent 
it or to humor him, I saw Sylvia approach- 
ing us along the pier, charming in her sum- 
mer dress, but prudently with a raincoat 
over her arm. 

“Here’s Miss Bryant!” I said, glad of 
this excuse to put an end to the conversa- 
tion. 

He leaped to his feet with a peculiar 
alacrity. 

“At last!” he ejaculated, as though an 
immeasurable time of waiting was at an 
end. He quenched a sudden flash of ex- 
citement in his eyes as he caught my glance 
on his face. 

She stood above us on the pier, smiling. 

“Here I am!” she said. “But it isn’t a 
very nice morning, is it?” 

“Tt will be all right up above,” replied 
Toby. “Come along—down that next 
flight of steps.” He was trembling with 
eagerness. I wondered suddenly whether 
I was wise in letting her go up with him. 
The man’s nerves were obviously strung to 
high pitch. On the other hand, I had the 
greatest confidence in his skill—and it was 
only too likely that she would misinterpret 
any objections from me, would refuse to 
listen to them. 

While I was hesitating, she had already 
descended to the lower stage, and Toby 
had helped her along the gangplank into 
the machine. 

“You see I’ve brought r-y raincoat,” she 
said. “It’ll be cold up there, wont it?” 

“That’s no use,” replied Toby with 
brutal directness. “Here!” He opened a 
locker where he kept the flying-coats for 
his passengers. ‘Put that on.” 
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HELPED her with it. She looked more 

charming than ever in the thick leather 
coat, the close-fitting leather helmet fram- 
ing her dainty features. Then I made a 
step toward the gangplank. 

“But aren’t you coming too?” she de- 
manded in surprise. 

Toby answered for me. 

“Esdaile doesn’t care for flying,” he said 
with a sardonic smile, looking me straight 
in the eyes. There was a sort of mocking 
triumph in that unmistakable sneer. 

“Oh—but please!’ Sylvia turned to me 
pleadingly. “Do come!” 

“Td rather take you up alone,” said 
Toby in a stubborn voice, looking up from 
the mooring-rope he had bent to untether. 

She ignored him, laid a hand upon my 
arm. 

“Wont you?” she asked. 

“T should infinitely prefer not to,” I re- 
plied awkwardly. I cursed myself for my 
imbecility, but the.mere idea of going up 
in that machine made me feel sick inside, 
still so powerful was the memory of that 
moment long ago when, ten thousand feet 
up with a Hun just below me plunging in 
flames to destruction, I had felt my nerve 
suddenly break, my head go dizzy in an 
awiul panic. “Please excuse me.” 

She could not, of course, guess my rea- 
son. 

“I sha’n’t go without you,” she said ob- 
stinately. Her eyes seemed to be telling 
me something I was not intelligent enough 
to catch. “And I want to go. Please— 
Jimmy!” 

I surrendered. 

“All right,” I said, feeling ghastly. “TI’ll 
come.” 

Toby stopped in the act of pulling on his 
flying-coat, and looked at me. His face 
was livid, his eyes almost insanely malignant 
in a sudden fury of bad temper. 

“Don’t think you’re going to spoil it!” 
he said, through his teeth. ‘I'll see to 
that!” 

With that cryptic remark, he swung him- 
self into the pilot’s seat and started the 
engine with a jerk that almost threw me 
into the water. I slid down to the seat 
beside Sylvia. Toby had already cast off 
the one remaining mooring-rope, and with 
a whirring roar that gave me an odd thrill 
of old familiarity, the propeller at our nose 
a dark blur in its initial low-speed revolu- 
tions, we commenced to move over the 
waves. 

For a moment we had a slight sensation 
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of their rise and fall as we partly tore 
through them, partly floated on their lift- 
ing crests, and then suddenly the engine- 
note swelled to the deafening intensity of 
full power; the blur of the propeller dis- 
appeared; a fount of white spray, sunlit 
from a rift in the clouds, sprang up on 
either hand from the floats beneath us, 
hung poised like jeweled curtains at our 
flanks, stung our faces with flying drops. 
For yet a minute or two we raced through 
the high-flung water; and then abruptly 
the glittering foam-curtains vanished. Our 
nose lifted. We sagged for another splash, 
lifted again, on a buoyancy that was not 
the buoyancy of the sea. I glanced over 
the side, saw the tossing wave-crests al- 
ready twenty feet below us. 

Instinctively I looked round to Sylvia to 
see how she was taking it. Her eyes were 
bright, her face ecstatic. I saw her lips 
move as she smiled. But her words were 
swallowed in the roar of the engine, and 
the blast of air that almost choked one, 
despite the little mica wind-screen behind 
which we crouched. I bent my ear close to 
her face, just caught her comment as she 
repeated it. 

“It’s—wonderful!” she gasped. 

Then she clutched my arm in sudden 
nervousness as the machine banked side- 
wise. Below us, diminished already, the 
pier, the long promenade of Southbeach, 
whirled round dizzily in a complete circle, 
got yet smaller as they went. Toby was 
putting the machine to about as steep a 
spiral as it could stand. As we went round 
again and yet again, with our nose seem- 
ing to point almost vertically up to the 
gray ceiling of cloud and our bodies heavy 
against the backs of our seats, I had a 
spasm of alarm that turned to anger. What 
was he playing at? It was ridiculous to 
show off like this! I did not doubt his skill 
—but it would not be the first airplane to 
stall at so steep an angle that it slipped 
back in a fatal tail-spin. I noticed that 
Sylvia was not strapped in her seat, and 
promptly rectified the omission. It might 
be all right, but with an inexperienced 
lady-passenger, it was as well to take pre- 
cautions if he was going to play tricks of 
this sort. 


UF and up we went in those dizzy spi- 

rals, Southbeach—disconcertingly never 
on the side on which one expected it— 
miniature below us; and I could not help 
admiring, despite my sickening nervous- 
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ness, the masterly audacity with which he 
piloted his machine on the very limit of 
the possible. He never turned for a glance 
at us, but sat, lifted slightly above us by 
our slant, doggedly crouched at his con- 
trols. I could imagine his face, his lips 
pressed tight together, his queer eyes alight 
with the boyish exultation of showing us— 
or perhaps showing me?—what he could 
do.. I did not need the demonstration. I 
had seen him climb often enough like a 
circling hawk, gaining height in an almost 
sheer ascent, racing 4 Hun to that point of 
superior elevation which meant victory. 

There had been a time when I could 
have beaten him at it. But there was no 
necessity to play these circus-tricks now— 
above all, with a lady on board. Why 
could he not take her for an ordinary safe 
flight over the sea, gaining, in the usual 
way, a reasonable margin of height on an 
angle that would have been almost im- 
perceptible? I quivered to clamber for- 
ward and snatch the controls from him as 
still we rose, perilously high-slanted, in 
sweep after circular sweep. The gray-black 
stretch of cloud was now close above us, 
the rounded modeling of its under-surface 
like a low roof that seemed to forbid 
further ascent. 

Again Sylvia clutched at my arm, her 
face alarmed, and I bent my head down to 
catch the. words she shouted against the 
all-swallowing roar of the engine. They 
came just audible. 

“Is he—going—through this?” 

Toby . was still holding her nose up, 
plainly intending to get above the clouds. 
I saw no sense in making her uneasy. I 
put my mouth close to her head. 

“Blue sky—above!” I shouted. 

She nodded, reassured. 

The next moment we had plunged into 
the mass. Except for the sudden twists as 
we banked, we seemed to be motionless in 
a dense fog. But the engine still roared, 
and drops of congealed moisture, collecting 
on the stays of the upper wings, blew 
viciously into our faces. The damp cold 
struck through me to my bones, and I re- 


membered suddenly that I was in my ex-, 


tremely unsuitable ordinary clothes. There 
was no saying to what height this mad fool 
might take us—he was still climbing 
steeply—and I had no mind to catch my 
death of cold.. Hanging on with one hand 
to the side of the canted-up machine that 
threatened to fling me out directly I rose 
from my seat, I managed to reach the 
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locker where he kept the flying-coats for 
his passengers, wriggled somehow into one 
of them. 

It was only by setting my teeth that I 
did it, for my head was whirling dizzily 
and, cursing the day I had strained my 
nerves beyond breaking-point, I had to 
fight back desperately an almost overmas- 
tering panic that came upon me in gusts 
from a part of me beyond my will. I could 
not have achieved it, had it not been for 
the fog which, blotting out the earth be- 
neath us, obliterated temporarily the sense 
of height. I was shaking all over as I got 
back into my seat. I glanced at Sylvia. 
She was sitting quiet and brave, a little 
strained, perhaps, staring at the blank fog 
through which we drove in steadily upward 
sweeps. 


SUODENLY we emerged into dazzling 

sunshine, warm despite the cold rush of 
the air. All above us was an infinite clar- 
ity of blue. Sylvia—I guessed rather than 
heard—shouted something, waved her arm 
in delighted surprise, pointing around and 
beneath. Close below us was no longer the 
earth, but that magical landscape which is 
only offered by the upper surface of the 
clouds. We rose for yet a minute or two 
before we could get the full impression of 
it. At our first emergence, great swelling 
banks of sunlit snow overtopped us here 
and there, blew across us from moment to 


moment, uncannily unsubstantial as we 


went through them, in mere fog. Then 
finally we looked down upon it all, the eye 
ranging far and wide over a magnificent 
confusion of multitudinous rounded knolls, 
of fantastic perilously toppling lofty crags 
from which streamed wisps of gossamer 
vapor, of grotesque mountains and tremen- 
dous chasms, such as the wildest scenery of 
earth can never show. 

Familiar as it was to me, I could not 
help admiring anew the immense sublimity 
of that spectacle which drifts so brilliantly 
under the blue arch of heaven when the 
shadowed earth below teems with rain, that 
spectacle which the eye of earth-bound man 
never sees. To the extreme limit of vision 
it stretched, apparently solid, a fairy coun- 
try gleaming snow-white under the vertical 
sun, across which our shadow, growing 
smaller at each instant, flitted like the 
shadow of a great bird. 

I felt Sylvia’s hand squeeze me in her 
delight. My exasperated annoyance with 
Toby died down, all but vanished. Per- 
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haps he wasn’t such a fool, after all. It 
was worth while to show her this. That 
was what he had climbed so steeply for. 
Now he would flatten out, circle once or 
twice to imprint this fairy scene upon her 
memory, and then descend. But he did 
not. He did not even glance round to us. 
He held the nose of the machine up, 
climbed still, higher and higher, in those 
sheer and dizzy spirals. 

This was getting beyond a joke. I 
glanced at my watch, computed the min- 
utes since we had risen from that gray- 
green sea now out of sight beneath the 
horizon-filling floor of cloud. We must be 
already over five thousand feet up. That 
was surely quite enough. He might lose 
his direction, cut off from the earth by that 
great cloud-layer, miss the sea for our re- 
turn. A forced landing upon hard ground 
with those water-floats of ours would be a 
pretty ugly crash. I craned forward, looked 
over his shoulder at the dial of the baro- 
graph. We were seven thousand! What 
on earth— 

I shouted at him, but of course he did 
not hear it in the deafening roar of the 
engine. I caught hold of his shoulder, 
shook him hard. I had to shake a second 
time before his face came round to me. 
It startled me with its strange set fixity of 
expression, the wild eyes that glared at me. 
I gesticulated, pointed downward. He 
opened his lips in a vicious ugly snarl, 
shouted something of which only the ugly 
rebuff of my interference was intelligible, 
turned again to his controls, lifted the ma- 
chine again from its momentary sag. 

I sank back into my seat, quivering. 
Sylvia glanced at me inquiringly. I 
shrugged my shoulders. She had not, I 
hoped, seen that ugly snarl upon his face. 
The cloud-floor was now far below us, its 
crags and chasms flattened to mere corru- 
gations on its gleaming surface. The sea- 
plane rose, cireling round and round un- 
tiringly, corkscrewing ever up and up into 
the infinite blue above us. 

I was now thoroughly alarmed. What 
was he playing at? I worried over the 
memory of his furious face when I had 
made my estured expostulation. Surely 
he could have no serious purpose of any 
kind in thus climbing so steeply far above 
any reasonable altitude. There was no 
serious purpose imaginable. Unless—no, I 
refused to entertain the sudden sickening 
doubt of his sanity. He was playing a joke 
on us, on me. Guessing that I had lost my 
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nerve, and angry with me for spoiling a 
téte-d-téte flight with Sylvia, he was mali- 
ciously giving me a twisting. Presently he 
would get tired of the joke, flatten out. 


But he did not get tired of it. Up and 

up we went, in turn after turn—rather 
wider circles now, for the air was getting 
rare and thin, and sometimes we sideslipped 
uncomfortably, and the engine flagged, 
threatening to misfire, until he readjusted 
the mixture—but still climbing. Far, far 
below us the cloud-floor was deceptive of 
our real height in its fallacious similitude 
to an immense horizon of snow-covered 
earth. 

I glanced at my watch, calculated again 
our height from the minutes. We must 
surely now be over twelve thousand feet! 
I shrank nervously from the mere thought 
of again moving to look over his shoulder 
at the barograph. An appalling feeling of 
vertigo held me in its clutch. That last 
glance over the side had done it, reawaken- 
ing all the panic terror which had swept 
over me that day when—at such a height 
as this—I had seen that Hun plunge to 
destruction and had suddenly realized, as 
though I had but just awakened from a 
dream, my own high-poised perilous in- 
stability. I sat there clutched and trem- 
bling, could not have moved to. save my 
life. I would have given anything to have 
closed my eyes, forgotten where I was, but 
the horrible fascination of this upward 
progress held them open as though mes- 
merized. I tried to compute the stages of 
our ascent from our circling sweeps. Thir- 
teen thousand—thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred—fourteen thousand—fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred—fifteen thousand—I 
gave it up. It was icily cold. My head 
was dizzy, my ears sizzling with altered 
blood-pressure. My lungs heaved in this 
rarefied atmosphere. I glanced at Sylvia. 
She looked ill; her lips were blue; she was 
gasping as though about to faint. 

She looked at me’ imploringly, made a 
gesture with her hand toward Toby’s in- 
exorable back. I shrugged my shoulders in 
sign that I had already protested in vain. 
But nevertheless I obeyed. Once more I 
leaned forward and clutched at his shoul- 
der. Once more, after I had shaken him 
furiously, he turned upon me with that 
savage snarl, shouted something unintel- 
ligible, and switched round again to his 
controls. 

Sylvia and I looked at each other. This 
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time she had seen. In her eyes I read also 
that doubt of his sanity which was tortur- 
ing me. She motioned me toward the cock- 
pit, pantomimed my taking over control. 
It was impossible. I gestured it to her. 
Even if my nerves had been competent to 
the task, it was certain that Toby would 
not voluntarily relinquish his place. To 
have attempted to take it from him—if he 
were indeed mad—would have resulted in 
a savage struggle where the equilibrium of 
the machine would inevitably have been 
lost—in about two seconds we should all 
of us be hurtling down to certain death. 
The only thing to do was to sit tight 
and hope that he would suddenly have 
enough of this prank, and bring us earth- 
ward again. But even if he had suddenly 
vanished from his place, to clamber over 
into the cockpit and take charge was more 
than I could have done at that moment. 
There was a time when I might have done 
it. But now I was shaking like a leaf. I 
could not have pushed a perambulator, let 
alone pilot an airplane. - 

And still we climbed, roaring up and up. 
The yellow canvas of the lower plane, 
gleaming in the sunshine, seemed curiously 
motionless against the unchanging blue that 
was all around us. The earth, the very 
clouds below us, seemed totally lost. I 
could not bring myself to venture a glance 
down to them. We seemed out of contact 
with everything that was normal life, sus- 
pended in the infinite void. And yet the 
engine roared, and I knew that we still 
climbed. 








E must have been somewhere about 

twenty thousand feet. My head seemed 
as though it would burst. I was breath- 
ing with difficulty. A little higher, and we 
should need oxygen. Toby’s face was of 
course hidden from me, but he sat steadily 
at his controls, apparently in no embarrass- 
ment. Probably he had recently been 
practicing flying to great heights—it would 
be his queer idea of amusing himself—and 
was more habituated to changes of at- 
mospheric pressure. I looked at Sylvia. 
She was plainly much distressed—and more 
than distressed, frightened. 
scribe the anguish which gripped me as I 
contemplated her. Whatever I had tried 
to pretend to myself down. there on that 
distant earth in those six dreary months 
since my pride had been wounded; I knew 
now, with an atrocious vividness of realiza- 
tion, that I loved her. And I could do 


I cannot de-. 
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nothing—nothing—to save her, if that lu- 
natic in front did not come to his senses! 
The imploring look she fixed upon me was 
exquisite torture. Speech was impossible 
in that deafening roar of the engine, but 
she made me understand—the bitter irony 
of it!—that it was in me she trusted. I 
took her hand, pressed it to my lips. If 
we were to die, she should at least know 
what I felt for her. And then—oh, mir- 
acle!—I felt my hand pulled toward her, 
taken to her lips. She met my eyes with 
a wan smile of unmistakable meaning. 

And then, just as I was all dizzy with 
the shock of it, the roar of the engine 
ceased. There was a sudden silence that 
was awesome in its completeness. Our 
nose came down to slightly below the hori- 
zontal. Thank heaven, he was tired of the 
joke, was flattening out, was going to de- 
scend! We began, in fact, to circle in a 
wide, very slightly depressed, slanting 
curve. Toby twisted round from his seat, 
one hand still upon the controls. There 
was a grim little smile on his face as his 
eyes, curiously glittering, met mine. 

“You get out!” he said curtly. His voice 
sounded strangely toneless, far off, in that 
rarefied upper atmosphere. 

For a moment I had a.spasm of alarm, 
but I could not believe he was serious. It 
was too fantastic, at twenty thousand feet 
in the air. 

“Don’t be a silly ass, Toby! Take us 
down. The joke has gone far enough.” 
My own voice was thin in my ears. 

He ignored my protest. 

’ “This is where you get out!” he repeated 
stubbornly. | 

Was the man really mad? I thought it 
best to humor him, managed to force a 
little laugh. 

“Thanks very much, but I’d rather go 
back with you,” I said. 

“We're not going back,” he replied with 
grim simplicity. “But you are—here and 
now.” 

This was madness right enough! Our 
only chance was to get him into conversa- 
tion, turn the current of his thoughts some- 
how, coax him back to earth. 

“Not going back?” I grinned at him as 
if he were being really funny. “Where are 
you going, then?” 

“We're going on—Sylvia and I.” 


HE smiled at her fondly, nodded as 
though sure of her assent. She ut- 
tered a little cry of alarm, clutched at me. 
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All the time, while we were speaking, he 
was steering the airplane automatically 
with one hand, bringing her round and 
round in wide, flat circles where we lost 
the minimum of height. 

“On?” I said in innocent inquiry, while 
my brain worked desperately. Curiously 
enough, in that moment of crisis, I found 
my head as clear, my nerves as steady, as 
they had ever been in my life. All my 
dizzy turmoil had vanished. I forgot that 
I had ever had a panic in the air. I was 
merely trying to think of some scheme by 
which I might be able to replace him at 
those controls. ‘On—where?” 

He jerked his hand upward. 

“Up there! On and on, until we come 
to—’” He stopped himself suddenly, his 
face diabolically suspicious. “You think 
I’m going to tell you, don’t you? 
think you’ll be able to follow us? But you 
wont! You get out—here and now—d’you 
understand?” 

I tried to be cunning. - 

“But Toby!” I objected. “I think I 
know the way—better than you do, per- 
haps. Change places and let me take the 
machine.” 

It was a false move. 

“What?” he cried. “You think you 
know the way, do you? You think you 
know the way beyond the stars?” He 
burst suddenly into a hideous laugh, thin 
and cackling in the awesome silence of that 
upper air. “Then you'll never get there! 
I'll see to that! Get out!”’ He gestured 
over the side, into the blue abyss above 
which we circled. “Quick!” ; 


| GLANCED at Sylvia. She was sitting 
numbed with horror, incapable of speech. 
As I looked, she jerked forward in a ges- 
ture of wild protest abruptly checked by 


the straps which held her in her seat. The- 


airplane rocked in its now tender equilib- 
rium just as something went crack/ past 
my head. My eyes were back on Toby in 
the fraction of an instant. Still twisted 
in his seat, he was leveling that automatic 
pistol at me. I could see by his eyes that 
he was in the very act of pressing the trig- 
ger for the second time. 

Four years’ war-service in the air make 
a man pretty quick. In a flash I had 
ducked, flung myself upon him over the 
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slight partition between us, wrenched at his 
wrist. Risky as it was, it was certain 
death to all of us if this homicidal maniac 
was not dealt with. His awkward half- 
turned position put him at a disadvantage, 
but he fought grimly, with all a maniac’s 
strength, trying to point the muzzle of that 
pistol at my body. Automatically, of 
course, he rose to face me, relinquished the 
controls to use both hands. I felt the ma- 
chine lurch and plunge dizzily nose down- 
ward. I had one lightning-quick thought 
—thank God, Sylvia was strapped! —and 
then I tumbled over the partition head- 
first into the cockpit. 

It was not thought but instinct with 
which I clutched the steering-stick,—one 
had not much time for thought when fight- 
ing the nimble Fokker,—got into some sort 
of position on the seat. We were vertically 
nose down, spinning horribly—but not once 
but many times in the war I had shammed 
dead, gone rushing earthward in a realistic 
twirling spin and then abruptly flattened 
out of it upside down and come up like a 
rocket over the pursuing Hun. This was 
simpler. I had only to pull her out of it— 
and only when I pulled her out of it, cir- 
cled her round once for a long steady glide, 
did I realize that I was alone in that cock- 
pit. There was no Toby! 

I glanced back to Sylvia. She sagged in 
her seat against the straps—fainted. Just 
as well, I thought grimly. I touched the 
engine to a momentary activity to test it, 
shut it off again for a long circling descent 
toward the cloud-floor far below. An-ex- 
ultation leaped in me, the exultation of old 
days of peril in the air. I thought of 
Toby, with whom I had shared so many, 
with a sudden warming of the heart. Poor 
old Toby! He had died as after all he 
perhaps would have wished to die, high up 
in the infinite blue—dead of shock long 
before he reached the earth. I thrilled with 
the old-time sense of mastery over a fine 
machine, delicately sensitive to the controls, 
as that massed and pinnacled cloud-land- 
scape grew large again beneath me. My 
one anxiety was whether it hid sea or land. 
Then, just as we drew near, I saw a deep 
black gulf riven in its snowy mass—saw 
down through that gulf a tiny model steam- 
ship trailing a long white wake. .... 

The wedding? ‘That was last year. 


“The Spin of the Wheel,”’ another unusual, vivid and dramatic story by 
the gifted F. Britten Austin, will appear in our forthcoming April issue. 
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The thrill-filled story of a blind man who could see 
many things, and of a great fight—told by a newspaper 
man who is rapidly winning a name in the fiction field. 


By MCCREADY HUSTON 


T the first beat of the fire-alarm 
A bell, sounding in the news-room 
down the long corridor, the tall, 
gaunt man at the typewriter in the sport- 
ing editor’s coop let his long, bony hands 
rest on the keys while he listened. Hesitat- 
ing in the doorway of the dark coop, a 
visitor regarded him curiously, alternating 
with an appraising glance at Cassidy, the 
sporting editor, hunched at his desk. 

The bell repeated the box .number. 

“Five twenty-seven! Forbes and Hal- 
ket streets. Number Seven Engine Com- 
pany and a chemical wagon on the first 
call!” 

It was the gaunt man at the typewriter 
who spoke, raising his voice so it would 
carry down the corridor to the news-room. 

“Right!” It was an answering call from 
Val, the city editor, after he had looked at 
the chart. 

Cassidy twisted around in his chair and 
closed an eye at the visitor, at the same 
time making an impatient gesture toward 
the man at the typewriter. 

“Mitch can call off any fire-box in the 
city and give you the companies respond- 


ing on the first call,” he explained. “It’s 
quite an accomplishment.” 

“Tl say it is,” murmured the visitor ad- 
miringly, smiling broadly and coming into 
the room, where he tried, with extreme 
caution, a broken swivel-chair. 

“Who is it?” asked Mitch, looking 
around with that odd, startled stare the 
blind have.. “Sounds like Pat Egan.” 

“Pat is right; but how did you know?” 

Mitch got up, towering, pale and shock- 
headed, over the young prize-fighter, who 
sat there grinning nervously. Mitch ignored 
his question. 

“Tell me, Pat—did Welsh hurt you in 
the sixth round last night?” 

The other hesitated, looking at Cassidy, 
who had turned around to listen. 

“Between friends, he did; but don’t tell 
Kelly.” 

“What did I tell you, George?” de- 
manded the blind man. “I said Welsh 
slipped one through. Egan must have 
raised his guard. The bell saved him. 
You're a fine sporting editor if you didn’y 
know it.” 

“Hold your post-mortems after the edi- 
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tion,” snarled Cassidy, turning back to his 
desk. 

“He didn’t see the punch. You felt it. 
I heard it,” finished Mitch, feeling his 
way back to his chair. “I like to show 
these birds up once in a while.” 

“Mitch does everything with his ears,” 
commented Cassidy, his voice oily with 
contempt and dislike. 

“It’s not only my ears,’ responded 
Mitch. ‘There’s a sixth sense. You don’t 
have it. You weren’t trained the right way. 
You forget I was six years under O’D. on 
the old Dispatch. I learned to watch for 
the loose ends.” 


HE wrote a line on the typewriter, pulled 
the sheet from the machine and laid it 
unerringly in the wire basket on his desk. 
Cassidy hurried from the room with a 
bundle of copy. 

“How can you use the machine without 
your eyes?” asked Egan softly, putting a 
hand on Mitch’s arm. 

“Touch-system. Learned it after I went 
blind. My copy’s cleaner now than it was 
when I could see it.” 

“Cassidy doesn’t exactly love you, does 
he?” 

“He knows I am on to him. Besides, 
he wants me to get out. A blind man is a 
nuisance, especially,”—he lowered his 
voice,—“especially if the blind man can 
see aS much as I can.” 

The boxer was silent. The direct route 
to publicity lay through George Cassidy, 
the most powerful sporting editor in the 
State. He had often wanted to punch him, 
but he didn’t dare to let him know it. 
Mitch went on: 

“Vou’ve got to remember to do as you’re 
told. Kelly knows boxing and fighters, 
whether you like him or not. Letting 
Welsh hit you last night put you just that 
much farther from a fight with the cham- 
pion. Those two counts of nine you took 
in the ninth round probably trace back to 
the punch you took in the sixth. Stay in 
with these fellows and get yourself a repu- 
tation. Don’t cut loose with fellows like 
Welsh—don’t lead much. Stay in and get 
a draw or a newspaper decision.” 

Mitch got up abruptly and shambled 
from the room before Egan could reply. 
He sat there, studying the shabby, dirty 
room, thinking of the time Kelly had taken 
him from the battery of elevators in the 
Oliver Building and introduced him to Cas- 
sidy, maker of prize-fighters. 
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PRESENTLY Cassidy lumbered in, 

hunching over his desk again, without 
looking at Egan. Cassidy believed in keep- 
ing fighters in their place. 

“What I wanted to see you about was 
Jim Martin,” began Egan uncertainly. 
“Martin wants me to come over to his 
stable. He says he’ll make me middle- 
weight champion.” 

Glowering, Cassidy leaned back in his 
chair, == 

“Say, you looked like the middleweight 
champion last night, lying on the canvas 
for the count of nine—a hundred and 
sixty-five pounds of you. You don’t even 
know what the weight is, and if you did, 
you couldn’t make it.” 

“One fifty-eight.” 

“T was joking. But seriously, you 
couldn’t stay fifteen rounds with Madden 
if he’d give you a match. And he’s only 
a cheese champion.” 

“But Martin says—” 

“Never mind what Martin says. You 
stay with Kelly. How much has he made 
for you this year?” 

“Six thousand, about.” 

“Then stay with him. In two or three 
years you may know enough not to lead 
with your right arm.” 

“T never did.” 

“Take a joke. 
sometimes.” 

Egan, suddenly conscious of another 
presence in the room, turned and con- 
fronted Kelly, his manager, standing there 
smiling, oily, overdressed. He had no 
heart just then for a round with him, and 
so he turned to go. 

“T was just trying to pound some sense 
into this kid’s head for you, Joe,” said Cas- 
sidy, as Kelly advanced and investigated 
the broken chair. 

Egan smiled at his manager from the 
doorway. 

“You and Cassidy fight it out. I’m 
going to stroll around town a bit. I just 
mentioned to Cassidy that Jim Martin is 
after me, Joe; you’ve probably heard it 
anyhow.” 


But it’s almost that bad, 


eas did not show his surprise, if he 
felt any. The smile faded out of his 
light, watery eyes, and the corners of his 
mouth fell into half-contemptuous lines. 

“Remember, Pat—in bed by eleven to- 
night,” he said. Then he turned his back 
on the figure in the doorway, leaning for- 
ward to talk with the sporting editor. 
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Sauntering into the corridor, Egan 
turned the first corner, thinking to come 
upon the elevator. Instead he found him- 
self in another coop, next to Cassidy’s. He 
was about to step out of the room again 
when he was arrested by the sound of his 
own name. The sounds came from Cas- 
sidy’s coop; the partitions did not run to 
the ceiling. 

“T thought for about two minutes he was 
going to take Welsh last night,” Kelly was 
saying. “It would have cost us eight hun- 
dred apiece if he had. As it stands, we 
make a little dough.” 

The boxer stood transfixed. To him 
Kelly’s words were a sentence of terror. 
He had been happy, elated, in believing he 
had‘helped his manager win on the num- 
ber of rounds he stayed with Welsh; this 
sounded like something different, ugly. 

“You've got.to watch him,” replied Cas- 
sidy. “He thinks Jim Martin is all right. 
He likes that middleweight-champion stuff 
Jim handed him.” 

Kelly broke :in with a rough laugh. 

“All right, laugh,” said Cassidy crossly. 
“But don’t let our best meal-ticket slip 
away. Keep him just where he is; I can 
match him up for ten thousand apiece for 
us during the year. We'll get a match with 
Madden, too; but it wont be the kind Jim 
Martin promised him.” 

The speaker gave a low laugh. 

“Come-on; I’ll take my money now.” 

There was silence. The man standing 
in the darkened room put a hand against 
the wall and felt his way out softly. He 
had ‘heard enough. Somehow he found his 
way to the street. 


T the exit he wheeled and started back. 
“His normal impulse was master now. 

“Why didn’t I step in and smash them?” 
Muttering to himself, he turned and 
started up the winding iron staircase, two 
steps ‘at a time. 

At the third-floor turn, swinging upward 
at:.full speed, he came to a sudden and 
awkward stop just in time to avoid knock- 
ing over a man who was coming slowly 
down in the darkness. It was Mitch. 

“Who.is it—Pat Egan?” asked the blind 
man; laying a slender, bony hand on the 
boxer’s arm to detain him. 

“Yes, Mitch; I’m just going up and 
knock hell outa your boss.” 

“Cassidy? Why?” 

“T just found out him an’ Kelly are 
whipsawin’ me—matchin’ me up and then 
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bettin’ against me, bettin’ I wont stay.” 

“Well?” The other voice was quiet. 

“Well, I’m going up and smash both of 
’em, and then I’m going over to Jim Mar- 
tin’s gymnasium.” 

The hand on his arm tightened. 

“No; youre not going up and smash 
anybody. It would be plain assault and 
battery, and they’d have you locked up. 
Instead, you’re coming along with me.” 

““No—let me go!” 

“You're coming with me,” came the 
quiet voice through the dark. “We're 
going up to Miller’s and have a nice, quiet 
little supper, and we're going to talk. 
Then if you want to go and find Cassidy 
and beat him up, you can.” 

The fighter stood undetermined. Then 
he followed the blind man to the street. 


pkG toasted sardines and drinking 
coffee in the old basement restaurant 
in Smithfield Street, watched over with 
smiling care by Henry, waiter extraordi- 
nary to the men from the newspaper offices, 
Mitch listened to the few sentences in 
which the boxer told his story. He did not 
reply immediately. After minutes, in 
which Egan begun to think Mitch had not 
understood fully, he snapped: 

“You'll have to learn to hit.” 

“What’s that got to do with a crooked 
manager?” came back Egan hotly. “If 
Kelly is crooked, so is Martin. The whole 
game’s crooked. I might as well go back 
to the elevator. The next time I’m in 
there, my arms will be paralyzed.” 

Lighting a long, slender stogie on the 
match Henry held ready, Mitch inhaled 
gratefully and relaxed in his chair. He 
seemed not to have heard Egan’s protest. 

“Fighting is like baseball or football. 
Talent is something; but championship is 
a matter of heart and technic. A man has 
to tie up all the loose ends.” 

_ “Hell, Mitch! I don’t get you. I want 
to know what to do about Kelly and Cas- 
sidy double-crossing me.” 

Color mounted slowly to the sunken, 
white cheeks of the blind man. 

“Gee, I’m sorry, Mitch!” exclaimed the 
fighter, reaching across the littered table 


and touching the other’s hand. “I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings.” 
There was a long silence. Then Mitch 


went on: 

“The last fight I saw with my eyes was 
the Toledo affair. Have you ever seen 
Dempsey work?” 
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Egan muttered a negative. 

“Well, you wont see him before you need 
what I’m getting at. I don’t suppose 
Leonard will be fighting in time, either. 
He has what you don’t have. Both of them 
know how to hit. I wish you could see 
Dempsey’s punch—it travels six, perhaps 
eight inches. But it is enough, because he 
knows how to do it. If you knew how to 
hit—” 

Mitch leaned across the ash-trays and 
coffee-cups and finished in a lower tone: 

“They are betting against you because 
they know you’re no good. Cassidy is 
absolutely right; so is Kelly. All you can 
do is to learn your stuf*; then, some night 
when they are plunging on you to lose, 
which will be any time, uncover—take 
your man.” 

Egan stirred restlessly. 

“T begin to get you. But I don’t see 
why you say I can’t hit. Some day I’ll be 
in there with a champion or a near cham- 
pion, and he’ll let me see an inch of day- 
light through his guard, and I’ll clip him.” 

“Clip him!” Mitch laughed shortly. 

~“That’s all you know about hitting. Be- 

- sides, you’re in no class. You’re too heavy 
for the middleweights, and too light for 
the rest.” 

“There’s the light heavyweight class.” 

“That’s not a real division. You’ve got 
to make one hundred and fifty-eight pounds 
and learn to do your stuff.” 

Mitch rose slowly. 

“TI wouldn’t bother with you, son,” he 
said. “But I have other reasons. I could 
tell you some things about Cassidy—but it 
doesn’t matter.” 

He held out his arms for the overcoat 
Henry. had ready. 

_ “Pd like to show you something, though. 
Come out to the ball-game tomorrow, come 
up to the press-box. Maybe you'll learn 
something about hitting.” 

He turned away and tapped out of the 
long, white-tiled room, a pathetic yet 
somehow majestic figure. 


TEPPING from the elevator in the 
baseball park the next afternoon, Pat 
Egan found himself regarding a file of men 
huddled on stools at a long, narrow shelf 
fixed to the edge of the balcony and over- 
looking the green playing-field far below. 
‘On an old camp-chair behind the row, 
his feet on the railing, sat Mitch, his eyes 
closed, apparently detached from the scene 
and the action. As. Egan stood there, a 
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sharp report from below almost startled 
him. The throng, invisible in the stands 
under him, had been quiet; now a volley 
of cheers broke out. 

“Two bases,” remarked Mitch without 
moving or changing expression. 

“Give him two bases,” said the scorer. 
“He went to third on an overthrow.” 

The stands were quiet again. None of 
the reporters paid any attention to the 
blind man. They were used to him. 
When Egan went and stood near, Mitch 
put out a hand and drew him down into a 
chair beside him. 

“Adams’ soft ball has been working for 
two innings,” he commented. “But that 
hit sounded like the break of the game. 
The next man probably will hit too—the 
second or third ball pitched.” 

As he finished, another report cracked 
the air. 

“No good,” said Mitch. “It’s a. fly. 
Maybe the runner on third will score.” 

“Carey took it,” threw back one of the 
men at the press-table. 

Then that snapping sound, so like the 
first, raised again the rattle of cheering. 

“Another hit and the run,” said Mitch. 

“Two bases,” reported the scorer. 


HEN the inning was over and the teams 

were changing sides, Mitch rose and 
drew Egan away to a corner of the concrete 
stand. 

“You see whether I know a real hit or 
not. It’s the same in boxing. When 
Leonard lands, he really scores, just like 
those men who are hitting for McGraw 
down there. And there’s this for you to 
remember, too: McGraw doesn’t play ex- 
hibition games on the schedule. He gets 
the runs, as early as possible. He is there 
to win the game. A champion fighter must 
be the same. You don’t dare box. You're 
in there to put the other fellow away, and 
it’s better to do it in the third round than 
the tenth.” 

“But how can you sit up here and tell 
a safe hit?” 

“I followed the game for years before I 
lost my eyes. It was the same then. I 
could close my eyes and decide. A real 
hit doesn’t sound the same as the other 
kind. That’s what I meant about you; 
the difference between you and a cham- 
pion like Dempsey or Leonard is—well, 
they know how to do their stuff. The 
little things, the loose ends, are second na- 
ture to them now.” . 
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OVING slowly streetward with the 
streaming crowd, Pat immediately saw 
Kelly, seated in his maroon car, surveying 
the throng. When their glances met, 
Kelly raised a fat finger and crooked it at 
Egan, who drew his blind companion to 
the car door. 

“T phoned your house, Pat,” explained 
the manager. “Your sister said you’d 
gone to the ball-game. Where can I drop 
you, Mitch? Home or office?” 

“Take me downtown. I ought to go 
home, but it’s so natural to beat it to the 
office after a game or a fight—even if 
you’re blind.” 

Egan guided him into the back seat and 
climbed in beside him. In the precise and 
appraising manner Mitch used toward 
Kelly, the fighter suddenly sensed some- 
thing new to him, a matter of values. 
Mitch was polite, but he was unresponsive. 
He was not, apparently, grateful for or in- 
terested in the lift downtown. Hearing a 
jammed surface-car clang past he re- 
marked: 

“There go the fellows who really know 
baseball, the ones who sit behind the 
screen in right field.” 

His good-by to Kelly was just enough. 
It left the boxing manager in no doubt as 
to his place in Mitch’s mental index of 
important persons. But he laid a hand on 
the boxer’s knee. 

“Don’t forget the loose ends,” he said. 

As he left the car and disappeared into 
the entrance of the old dark newspaper 
building, Pat changed to the front seat, and 
Kelly shot the machine into the outward- 
bound double line of traffic. 

“We'll drive through the park,” he ex- 
plained. “I want to talk business.” 


OTHING more was said until, after 

following the Serpentine drive to a 
place of quiet, remote from the main- 
traveled routes, Kelly stopped the motor 
and turned to his companion. 

“This is a big day in your life. I’m 
going to let you celebrate with one ciga- 
rette. Madden has offered us a fight.” 

“You're kidding.” Egan instantly sup- 
posed Kelly was trying to forestall the 
overtures of Jim Martin to persuade him 
to change stables. 

nes answer Kelly produced a yellow en- 
velope. 

“He'll take a big share of the gross, and 
we have to give him a guarantee and put 
up a férfeit to make one fifty-eight at the 
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ringside. Also he names the referee. Out- 
side of that, he doesn’t want much.” 

“But I don’t see—you kept saying I 
wasn’t ready to fight the champion. Cas- 
sidy, he laughed at me.” 

“You're not ready. If you were, Mad- 
den wouldn’t be willing to fight you. We 
have nothing to do with it. Brennan, his 
manager, has picked you out. The match 
looks good to him. You've got a fair 
reputation. Here in your own town the 
go will draw a big gate. On percentage 
they'll take nearly all of it. It is a matter 
of business with the champion.” 

“And what do I get? I get licked, huh?” 

Egan was drawing on his one cigarette. 

“You get a chance to stay in there 
twelve rounds with the champion. The 
papers will say you gave Madden the fight 
of his life. Cassidy will take care of that. 
And you get a return match. Anyway, 
it'll be advertising.” 

Egan was silent a long while. His mind 
was not on Madden, the middleweight 
champion. It was on the face of a blind 
man. Finally he said: 

“I’m going good; you know that, Kelly.” 
Then he added, turning slightly and watch- 
ing his manager’s face: 

“Some of the boys around town’ll bet on 
me.” 


“Yes, some. They’ll bet you'll stay 
eight, maybe ten, rounds. And some 
wont.” 

“When is it?” 


“Next month. You've got three weeks 
to take off five pounds. That makes it 
easy for you.” 

Kelly broke out in an ugly laugh. 

“T guess I don’t have it on Jim Martin, 
huh? Holding out a match with the 
champion and trying to steal you away 
from me. I’ve had this under cover a long 
while.” 

His boxer knew this was.a lie. 
slowly: 

“You'll bet I'll stay eight rounds, wont 
you, Kelly?” 

His manager put the car into gear. 

“Sure I will. Ill lay even money you'll 
last nine.” 

The fighter knew that too was a lie. 


He said 


AD the head of the long aisle leading 

down steeply to the ringside, Mitch ap- 
peared from the gloom outside the arena 
entrance. Below and around him spread 
a silent, tense expanse of humanity, its 
eyes on the two figures moving in and out 
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under the white glare of the lamps, on the 
canvas-covered platform. 

He listened, his head thrown back and 
his. eyes closed. Then to the usher at his 
side he remarked: 

“Last preliminary.” 

. “Ves—sixth round.” 

“Tt wont last more than another. I 
might as well go down to my seat.” 

He walked, with that strange dignity 
which often belongs to the blind, down to 
the press seats around the circle of light. 

Now the crowd was in that momentary 
uproar which sometimes precedes the chief 
spectacle. Understanding the noise, Mitch 
set about locating himself. He put a hand 
along the table until he touched the arm of 
the next reporter. 

. “Who is it?” he asked. 

“Harry,” answered Devlin, from the 
Post. 

“Looks like a big evening for Pat Egan,” 
he went on. “The odds at Newell’s were 
ten to five Madden would knock him out. 
There is some money at ten to eight Mad- 
den will finish him in six rounds.” 

Mitch laughed, leaning close to the 
other’s ear. 

“Do you know anybody who will give 
ten to five on a knockout?” 

“What do you mean?” . - 

“Oh, nothing; but say, if by chance 
Egan is on his feet at the end of the fight, 
just glance around the ring and tell me 
what some of the faces look like.” 

.Devlin’s answer was lost in the cheer- 
ing. that followed the appearance of the 
champion in the ring. 

“They don’t mean it,” remarked Mitch. 
“This fellow has never been popular.” 

A moment later the announcer intro- 
duced Pat, and the crowd went wild. 

“They like Pat,” commented Mitch. 
Sy the way, where is Cassidy sitting?” 

“Clear across the ring.” 

“How does he look?” 

“Sore, as usual.” 

“Ten to five on Madden to knock him 
out, you say?” He leaned close to Devlin 
again and lowered his voice. “If Egan 
should stay, don’t forget to look at Cas- 
sidy’s face.” 

He leaned back in his chair and closed 
his sightless eyes. 


HERE was silence, precious to him, 
broken only by a brief scuffing. The 
fighters, hands on the ropes in their cor- 
ners and their backs to each other, were 
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rubbing their shoes in the rosin. Then 
came the thrilling tap of the bell; and in 
a second there fell on Mitch’s ears the pad- 
ding of the boxers in and out in that vital 
first moment in which each sought the 
range and temper of the other. Only 
Dempsey, Mitch reflected, had the perfect 
psychic balance that permits a fighter to 
dispense with the sparring of the first 
round. He was ready to hit immediately. 
That was why his fights were so short. 

He heard a thud, heavy but not con- 
vincing. 

“Madden got one through to his body,” 
explained Harry. © 

“T know; don’t tell me. Madden didn’t 
have any heart in it; that’s what makes 
him a cheese champion. He doesn’t really 
care much about fighting.” 

He sat up suddenly. The crowd broke 
into a cheer. 

“What was that? Madden eae hit like 
that.” 

“No! That was Pat. He handcuffed 
Madden and sunk one into his stomach. 
He almost had to pull to get ‘his glove out. 
Madden’s hurt.” 

The bell brought the clatter of stools 
and the flapping of towels. 

“Madden will either rush him or hang 
on now. He’s got a mean temper,. so he’ll 
probably rush. Egan ought to step out 
slow and hit him when he comes in at him.” 

The hush that always precedes the round 
gong fell over the arena. Swift steps 
crossed the ring above Mitch’s head. — 

“There he goes. If Pat’s caught now, 
he’ll be killed... . . He’s on the ropes.” 

It was true. The champion, employing 
both his swiftness and his long experience, 
had Egan in a neutral corner and was 
pumping to his body with both hands. 

“Those punches aren’t the real thing,” 
commented Mitch. “But they take the 
fight out of an ordinary man. Madden’s 
getting ready to knock him out in the 
fourth round. Egan isn’t yellow; if he can 
get out, he’ll weather ‘the round. In a 
way, it’s too bad he hurt Madden and got 
him sore in the first round.” 

Again he was brought up sharp in his 
chair by a curious snapping impact, the 
precise climax of a perfectly timed blow, 
shot home at close range. The noise of 
the audience was deafening. 

“Madden’s down!” Harry was shouting 
at Mitch’s ear. “Pat hit him from cover 
while Madden had him backed into the cor- 
ner. Madden’s taking nine.” 
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There was a hush as the count went on. 

“Tt isn’t the end,” said Mitch. “Remem- 
ber, Madden’s champion. He’s taken nine 
many times, and you know the referee’s 
bound to give him a good count. Pat prob- 
ably doesn’t know how to handle him when 
he gets up.” 

A moment later Mitch groaned. 

“He let him get up and hang on. Well, 
you can’t expect everything. Pat will be 
lucky if he gets an opening for that punch 
the rest of the evening.” 

The bell stopped the labored clinching. 

“If it was my fight,” said Mitch, “I'd 
throw my guard away in the next round 
and hit Madden with everything but the 
water bucket. Pat ought to size it up that 
way; but there’s Kelly. He'll tell him to 
ride along a few rounds.” 

“Why should Kelly 
asked Harry angrily. 

“You don’t know Kelly as I do,” re- 
sponded Mitch. “By the way, how does 
Cassidy look?” 

From the ring came, incredibly rapid, 
pairs of cruelly decisive impacts, easily six 
true punches in couples. Then Mitch lost 
count. The noise from the ringside seats 
and bleachers swept away his contacts. 
Everybody, it seemed, was on his feet, yell- 
ing. He leaned back, wishing he could 
hear, through the noise, the rhythm of 
those perfectly driven blows. 

“He’s taking him!” screamed Harry. 
“Egan’s got him. . He’s using the one-two, 
one-two—he’s got a knockout in either 
hand. There he goes. Madden's down!” 

Silence, breathless, pregnant, settled over 
the vast hall. 

“. ... Six—seven—eight—nine—ten!” 

With a mighty roar the crowd surged 
toward the ring to hail their own Pat Egan, 
the new middleweight champion. 


tell him that?” 


Bur the new champion did not wait. 

After’ bending hastily over Madden 
and helping him to his feet, Egan ducked 
through the ropes and leaped into the ring- 
side seats. 

People say he threw his arms around 
blind Mitch, the reporter, and hugged him, 
shouting the strangest words into his ears. 

Mitch reached out sidewise and plucked 
Harry Devlin by the sleeve. 

“Quick,” he said. ‘“How does Cassidy 
look?” 

“He’s gone,” was the answer. 

“Well, ten to five was a pretty long shot, 
anyhow, » replied Mitch. 
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And then came the voice of Kelly, veiled 
and choked with rage. He had fought his 
way across the seats to Pat and Mitch. 

“Well, damn you, you’re middleweight 
champion now; but what d’ya think you 
cost me, huh?” 

Egan laughed. ‘“How much do you sup- 
pose, Mitch?” he asked. 

“Oh, maybe ten thousand.” 

The crowd, to be held back no longer, 
swept Kelly aside and carried Pat out 
toward the waiting fringes of the hall. In 
a moment Mitch knew he was alone, a 
solitary, forgotten figure of a former day 
among the wreckage of the ringside. 


yas Cassidy finally appeared for work 

in his coop next day, Mitch was bend- 
ing over his old typewriter, tapping out a 
story, a sidelight on the fight. There was 
no greeting; none was given and none ex- 
pected. When Mitch knew the other was 
buried in the mass of work waiting for him 
on his desk, he remarked casually: 

“I won my first money on a prize-fight 
last night.” 

Cassidy whirled around in his chair. 

“Won? How did you win on that 
match?” 

“Tt was easy. I bet one hundred dollars 
that Egan would win. You know what the 
odds were; you ought to.” 

“You were on Egan to win! Well, a 
course you know you were crazy.” 

Mitch smiled and leaned back. 

“No; I wasn’t afraid to bet on him. 
Besides, George,” he went on_ softly, 
“somebody had to take those odds ‘that 
were being given on Madden.” 

He waited for the sentence to atk in. 
Then he added: 

“You see, I’d been working with Pat ‘a 
little—just visiting with him and talking. 
But I taught him to pay attention to the 
little things, the fine details. You saw the 
fight; you know whether I did or not.” 

There was silence; but the blind man 
could feel the hate in Cassidy’s gaze. 
Finally the sporting editor managed to 
control his voice long enough to say: 

“Tf you are so damned brilliant, you 
ought to get out of the newspaper business. 
You’re too good for it.” 

“T am getting out,” said Mitch quietly, 
getting up and moving toward the door, a 
look of serenity on his sightless face. “I 
am getting out,” he went on. “After the 
first of the year, I am to be the manager 
of the new middleweight champion.” 
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“The Map of the Mediterranean’’ again reveals Mr. New’s ex- 
traordinary and “inside’’ knowledge of international affairs— 
and his exceptional skill as a writer of deeply interesting stories. 
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“HERE is a comfortable house in 
| Paris, furnished in excellent taste, 
where an old man lives with his 
daughter, a few devoted servants and a 
number of pets. It’s living-rooms are fa- 
miliar not only to many of the world’s great 
people, but to most of the newspaper men 
who live in or pass through the city. The 
man has moved on the world’s stage— 
spoken his lines, won his measure of ap- 
plause—and is now living his life as pleases 
him, smiling under the drooping white mus- 
taches at life’s comedy as it unfolds to his 
understanding gaze. His daughter, a 
woman of striking appearance, nursed 
American soldiers along with her own 
French in hospitals near front-line trenches 
during the war. 

On this particular morning she was idly 
pulling the ears of a pet cat on her knee 
while the old man, in the adjoining room, 
glanced through the pages of his paper and 
made observations to another cat on the 
table at his elbow. 

“Look you, O somnolent Achille! Our 
young man who sits at the telegraph-key 
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observes that their Majesties of Spain 
make the little sortie. They find their ter- 
rain a bit circumscribed; they desire to 
expand. They proceed to the borders of 
Spain. They count ‘One, two! .... 
One, two!’ .. And, v’la/ They step 
over the border of Spain! They make the 
little journey that they may dine and gos- 
sip with relatives, friends, brother-rulers. 
Eh bien! It is to be commended, n’est-ce 
pas, mon vieux? It is good for one—the 
relaxation upon occasion. And observe— 
O Wise One! They do not journey to the 
lands of snow and icebergs which are full 
of la grippe and other unpleasant things. 
Not so! They stroll about in the sun and 
warmth of the Mediterranean, where one 
does not catch the cold and wrap up the 
neck. Well, me, I have like’ their Majesties 
of Spain. I approve their step over the 
border. It is pleasant. It relaxes the 
mind. Me—I also like the sun of the 
Mediterranean. But to reach the spot I 
have in mind, I think I should first risk the 
fogs and the rain of Angleterre for a day 
or two—that one may gain information and 
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assistance on his way. £A—mon vieux? 
You consent? Trés bien! Then, if you 
are bon chat, you will not jump and flatten 
the ear when I touch the bell for Pierre? 
So! An excellent man, the brave Pierre— 
one hears his footsteps at once.” 

A door opened, and the old man’s valet 
appeared—a loyal friend and servitor for 
thirty years. 

“Oui, m’sieur?” 

“Pierre, I think we make the little jour- 
ney, while I am in the-mood. First, thou 
wilt engage for me at Le Bourget a place 
in the afternoon ’plane for Croydon. Then, 
with clothing for London and much more 
for a warmer climate, you will pack a trunk 
and transport yourself by the rapide to 
Calais—arriving in London on the club- 
train about eleven, at Charing Cross. From 
there to the house of the good C6mte Tre- 
vor de Dyvnaint in Park Lane, where I 
think you will find me. You comprehend? 
Trés bien! You will drive me to Le Bour- 
get at one hour—after I make the au 
revoirs to Madame.” 

It had been on Madame’s mind for sev- 
eral days that her father should be starting 
for a milder climate than that of Paris in 
the winter, though cold agreed with him 
when he was out of doors, with plenty of 
exercise. But it was difficult to tear him- 
self away from the center in which Euro- 
pean politics revolved as in a vortex, fill- 
ing the great daily which he owned with 
material for widespread catastrophe at the 
slightest reckless touch. So his decision 
gradually to work his way south was a 
welcome one to her. She asked few ques- 
tions. In his own good time, when in the 
mood, he would write her where he was, 
and if staying there for any length of time, 
ask her to join him, provided her many 
engagements permitted. For the moment, 
both of them overlooked the fact that she 
was practically booked for an American 
tour and that he had talked of joining her 
on the Pacific Coast to come home through 
the Orient. 


At five in the afternoon he was getting 
into a motor-landaulet with his. suit- 
case at Croydon; forty minutes later, he 
arrived at the famous Jacobean mansion in 
Park Lane occupied by the Earl and 
Countess of Dyvnaint, who were surprised 
and delighted to see him. While his suit- 
case was being taken up to a room on the 
second floor which he had been quite sure 
he might count upon, they made him com- 
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fortable in the big library—pelting him 
with questions as they did so. Why hadn’t 
he telephoned that he was coming? Why 
hadn’t he permitted them to send one of 
their own cars down to Croydon—meeting 
him upon his arrival? 

“Because, my good friends—had I done 
so, Others would have known that I was 
on my way to see you in London. They 
would have speculated upon what I could 
have in mind—jumped at this or that con- 
clusion—would have had me under es- 
pionage from the moment I reached the 
city. As it is, I do not think either the 
pilot of the ’plane or the four other pas- 
sengers recognized me at all—I was booked 
under another name, of course. Nobody 
seemed to know me at Croydon. With the 
hat pulled down, the coat-collar up, I look 
much like thousands of other old men, you 
see. And the newspaper men were busy 
with another passenger who appeared to be 
a celebrity—” 

This drew a laugh from the Trevors. 
“Fancy! Imagine what their managing 
editors would have said to them had they 
gotten the least hint that you might have 
been on that ’plane!” 

“OQh—oui! They missed a ‘scoop,’ as 
you call it—which does not altogether dis- 
please me, inasmuch as that was my in- 
tention. Well—I am here! I shall enjoy 
the little visit with you very much—if your 
many engagements and interests permit. 
Whether I shall obtain for myself. some- 
thing besides the pleasure of your company 
depends entirely upon whether we are ex 
rapport concerning the best policy for 
Europe, and France in particular. If you 
approve my ideas concerning both, you are 
in position to give me information—more 
than that, to assist in my plans if you will. 
If you think the interests of France con- 
flict too much with those of England and 
America, I shall ask nothing of you but a 
few days of pleasant companionship—and 
be quite content.” 

“Hmph! Do not forget, my friend, that 
I am American, though holding a British 
title by courtesy—and that Nan’s point of 
view is Colonial rather than British. I’m 
a loyal supporter of the British Govern- 
ment as long as that doesn’t conflict with 
my position as an American—but this 
doesn’t mean that I approve the present 
drift toward Germany or Russia, here, or 
would support it in any way. In their 
anxiety for a renewal of active trading con- 
ditions, the English are willing to forget a 
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good many things which it isn’t safe for 
them to forget—and it has drifted them 
along into a political condition where the 
make-up of the recently elected Parliament 
is a deadlock—a mere travesty of govern- 
ment! Until they muddle out of that, 
they’re negligible as an influence in Euro- 
pean politics—and I’m afraid that condi- 
tions in our Congress are none too favor- 
able for effective legislation. So you may 
find us more nearly in accord with your 
views than you think. Give us some hint 
of what you have in mind.” 


“HAVE you any fear, mon ami, that 
: France may become too powerful?” 
“None whatever. I think it somewhat 
more than possible that France may be for 
some years the most powerful nation in 
Europe. That has happened twice before 
—under Louis Fourteenth and Napoleon. 
But to do that now would mean a series 
of alliances or ententes with other nations 
which would only hold while they were of 
advantage to all. If France became ag- 
gressive, domineering, filled with the lust 
for conquest, her supporters would drop off, 
one by one, until there would be a strong 
coalition against her.. Neither she nor any 
other nation ever will be strong enough to 
stand alone against the world! Putting 
your question in a slightly different way, 
you mean to ask whether I would object 
to seeing France the most powerful nation 
in Europe for many years to come? 
“Well—in my somewhat unusual posi- 
tion, I don’t think I would object to that. 
Temperamentally, you French haven’t got 
the lust for world-conquest. You already 
have about all the overseas territory you 
can handle and develop. You want non- 
interference while doing that—you want to 
be dead sure that you can protect your- 
selves against any German or Russian com- 
bination which may be hatched up. You’re 
going to keep army enough—navy enough, 
air-force enough, allies enough—to give you 
the best possible fighting chance when some 
offensive develops against you. But you’re 
not going to make war just because you 
may be strong enough to do it; you’ve 
enough vision and imagination thoroughly 
to understand the folly of that. The Ger- 
mans lacked imagination—and didn’t see 
it. Of course, I’m supposed to favor the 
British Empire occupying a dominant posi- 
tion in Europe—but political and social 
conditions within the Empire make that 
seem more dangerous than advisable at 
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present. We've altogether too much social- 
ism in England just now. If we were top- 
dog, we’d recognize the Moscow Soviet at 
once and accept it on equal terms, just for 
the sake of trade—and pay, pay, pay for 
the mistake, afterward. I don’t think 
there’s much risk of France doing that. As 
an American, I think France the safest na- 
tion to be intrusted with dominant power 
at present, even if a good many of my 
countrymen don’t agree with me on that 
point. So you may consider I’ve answered 
your question and am quite willing to assist 
you in any reasonable way I can.” 

“Ah! I had hoped you might take that 
view—but I was not sure. No—I was not 
sure. As I understand my country and 
her people, I think you do us no more than 
justice in what you have said. We are 
not Huns or conquistadores. We wish sim- 
ply to be let alone in the development of 
our own country—at home and overseas. 
But we do not intend to be caught napping 
—unprepared. Trés bien! Have you 
knowledge as to the whereabouts of the 
good Cavaliere Scarpia? Is he in Rome— 
or in either of his other Italian residences?” 

“He is in Rome, just now—occupying 
the upper floors of the old cinguocento pal- 
ace which has been his home, there, for a 
good many years, just off the Piazza di 
Spagna—has made no change whatever in 
his manner of living because of— I wén- 
der! Very likely you’ve not heard the 
latest in regard to Scarpia—eh? I think” 
he has purposely hushed it up as far as he 
could—because of his age and disinclina- 
tion for being interviewed. No? Well— 
three of his younger cousins passed out 
within a month—very unexpectedly. He 
has become Il Marchese di Soltaverno—at 
the age of eighty-nine, mind you! Before 
this happened, he was in some doubt as to 
whether he would spend his usual two 
months in the Sahara this winter. This 
has been his habit for years, ‘to renew his 
youth’—and it certainly appears to have 
that effect upon him. The immediate fu- 
ture in Europe looks chaotic to him—said 
he didn’t care much about living through 
it, felt ready to go at any time. Then 
along come this marquisate and Mussolini 
about the same time—and the old man be. 
gins to sit up and take notice again. He 
has never cared much about titles, has re- 
fused them half a dozen times, to my 
knowledge. But this came to him as his 
right—through his own family, who go 
back in unbroken line to the early days of 
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the Roman Empire; and he now says that 
he means to stick around ten or twenty, 
years longer to enjoy it. Also, he’s quite 
interested in seeing what happens to Mus- 
solini—and what happens to Italy after- 
ward. So in a few weeks he’ll be crossing 
to the coast of Tripoli and going down by 
caravan to Ghadames, from where he goes 
on to his own pet oasis of the Ouri Beg.” 

“Ts he—er—modern enough to have a 
telephone installed. in that old Roman 
palazzo?” 

“Oh, quite so! He even took a radio- 
outfit down to the Ouri Beg last winter. 
They think he’s right next to the Lord Al- 
mighty, now. You see, a few of the na- 
tives there had been up to Biskra, where 
they saw a locomotive and train of cars 
for the first time in their lives—heard the 
whistle, the bell and the chuff-chuff of the 
loco. And they knew it was a good five 
hundred miles by camel-trail—knew there 
was nothing else like it within almost twice 
the distance. Scarpia had one of the 
Biskra outfit hold a soup-plate transmitter 
near the locomotive—and those Arabs five 
hundred miles southeast heard the bell, the 
whistle and the chuffing as distinctly as if 
the train were just outside the tent. The 
old man is going down by airplane this win- 
ter—just to make their opinion of him 
unanimous. But, getting back to your 
question, would you like to speak with 
him? I’ve a direct wire to my big radio- 
towers in South Devon—they’ll get the sta- 
tion outside of Reme; and the Roman 
operator has a direct wire into Scarpia’s 
palazzo. If he’s at home, I can get him in 
a few minutes. He doesn’t. go out much in 
the evening—goes to bed at eight or nine.” 

“I would appreciate it very much, my 
friend, if you will do that—but it is better 
that I do not talk with him myself. The 
Roman operators must not hear my voice. 
Just ask Il Marchese if he could put up 
his friend Georges in that old palazzo for a 
few days?” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I'll make it ‘Georges 
and ourselves’—because I think I’ll be able 
to help a bit in what you have in mind. 
Might have known that you’d see the op- 
portunity, old chap! Saw the possibility 
myself when the papers announced that 
Alfonso was leaving Spain. Nan and I 
talked it over, but we didn’t see how any- 
one from your government could butt in 
without being specially asked to. And I'll 
bet you haven’t said much to anybody in 
the Chamber, either! How about it—do 
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we accompany you, or would. you prefer 
not having us around?” 

“Ma foi! 1 did not really anticipate 
such luck! Of course there are some things 
which I have in mind that I must handle 
myself—and you will be good enough to 
know nothing about them. But there is no 
question as to your assistance being most 
valuable in every other way. How would 
you suggest going down?” 

“Tt’s a hard trip by air at this season of 
the year, and a ’plane attracts attention— 
a lot of people watching for it to come 
down—curious to see who’s in it. Of 
course we’d try to land at night on my 
Ancona estate—but engine-trouble might 
bring us down somewhere else, and you’d 
be seen. We can make it in a few days 
on the Ranee Sylvia—anchoring at Ancona, 
and going across the mountains in one of 
my cars. We'll reach Rome—get into 
Scarpia’s palazzo without being noticed, if 
we have luck.” 

“T was quite right, then, in playing my 
‘hunch,’ as you Americans say—approach- 
ing Italy by way of London instead of on 
the rapide to Marseilles. In this way, 
though supposed to be chez moi in Paris, 
I arrive at my destination without being 
seen or my plans guessed in any way. I 
thought I might depend upon you, mon ami 
—but would not suggest it until I had as- 
certained your views concerning France.” 


Ouiss to her great speed, the famous 

deep-sea yacht was not sighted by any 
other craft either in the Bay of Biscay or 
the Mediterranean, though a number of 
smoke-columns on the horizon indicated 
plenty of boats almost within recognizing 
distance, had the Ranee used her radio or 
permitted them to get any nearer. At 
Gibraltar they passed through the Straits 
at night without reporting to the Lloyd’s 
station. Just south of Ancona in the Adri- 
atic, the Ranee anchored off a private jetty 
built out from the Trevor estate, so that 
none but the Earl’s own people saw who 
came ashore from her. That evening a. 
comfortably heated landaulet took the 
Earl, Countess Nan and their old friend 
over the pass in the Apennines and down 
to Rome, which they reached in the early 
morning. They were out of the car with 
their hand-luggage, and had stepped into 
the storage-basement of Scarpia’s old 
palazzo in its narrow street off the Piazza 
di Spagna before anyone passed along near 
enough for recognition. 
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On the fourth floor, Paolo—who had 
been Scarpia’s man for many years— 
-asked if they would bathe before breakfast, 
and took them to a suite of rooms whose 
luxurious furnishings were amazing. There 
are many old palaces in the Italian cities 
which, from the exterior view, appear fall- 
ing into ruin—but in some portion of 
which noble. Italian families live among 
magnificent surroundings that would in- 
volve ten. times the upkeep-expenditure if 
the whole building were maintained upon 
a corresponding scale and had spacious 
grounds about it instead of, perhaps, a 
photograph-shop in the basement of the ad- 
joining building in the solid block, and a 
dealer in phonographs on the other side. 
One rarely sees anyone but an occasional 
servant going in or out of these age-old 
palaces—in the daytime. But at: night, 
when the shops of the Corso and its side- 
streets are closed, car after car stops be- 
fore the little postern in the massive door, 
and a brilliant assemblage of famous people 
climb the stairs. There has been a good 
bit of migration to newer sections of the 
city and suburbs, but it doesn’t include as 
se of the old aristocracy as one might 
think. 


JN an hour they came together in a 

sunny breakfast-room overlooking a little 
court with a fountain, and found Scarpia 
waiting for them by one of the windows. 
The man has been described in these. nar- 
ratives before—but there now seemed to 
be a subtle difference in his appearance. 
The well-shaped, polished skull, the color 
of old parchment, was the same, as were 
the aquiline nose and drooping white mus- 
taches, the deep-set,: piercing eyes under 
their shaggy brows—the features and bear- 
ing which had made him known for so 
many years as the “old bald-eagle of Italian 
diplomacy.” But for reasons of his own he 
had cultivated the impression of a rather 
slouchy old man—thoroughly at home in 
wrinkled, carelessly worn clothes, with a 
flopping straw or felt hat much the worse 
for wear. Because of this, upon the rare 
occasions when he appeared in court cos- 
tume, he was an amazing surprise—and 
every chancellery in Europe had, somehow, 
the conviction that if all the information 
stored up in that polished skull during the 
previous seventy years (he had been in the 
diplomatic service at nineteen), should be 
published by the press syndicates after a 
confessional interview with him, it would 
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probably turn: Europe bottom-side up. It 
is said that he once laughed at a bribe of a 
million gold rubles,—with the alternative of 
possibly having his throat cut within a few 
days, —being quite well aware that nobody 
was entirely sure what memoirs he might 
or might not have left in a safe place, to 
be made public under such a contingency. 

But—getting back to the man himself, 
in his breakfast-room at the top of the old 
palace, standing erect in a blaze of sun- 
shine which accentuated the depth of pile 
in his velvet sack-coat which topped a styl- 
ish waistcoat and trousers with white spats 
and patent-leather shoes: This was un- 
mistakably their old friend of many years 
—hbut an aristocrat to his finger-tips, a 
man of older blood and lineage than the 
King himself. Sargent or Abbey might 
have painted him as “The Prince”—and 
the title would have been superfluous. 
Even the charming accent with which he 
had formerly spoken English was almost 
gone—as one might drop a thing which he 
is too old to longer need. 

“My friends, this gives me the greatest 
pleasure I ’ave had in many months— 
chiefly, from my desire to see and chat 
with all of you. Beyond that, perhaps, 
the fact that my old confrére of many gen- 
erations, who is still. but a boy of eighty- 
two, has unfailingly sensed a crucial mo- 
ment in world affairs as I might have 
known he would, and has shown more con- 
fidence in my integrity than others of his 
countrymen would show, by coming down 
here to codperate with me. Until his ar- 
rival—or that of some one backed by the 
French Government, if anyone could get 
such backing—I was but cooling my heels, 
marking time, watering my flowers, feeding 
my pigeons—who sometimes prove them- 
selves great travelers. For look you, it is 
of little interest to me what Spain and 
Italy may agree upon among themselves as 
long as the broad zone of France and 
Algeria separate them. Well—perhaps we 
now have in Rome the ingredients of an 
international compote—or, how shall I say 
chicken-pie? It is not, however, quite as 
simple as one cooks anything of the sort 
in his kitchen. No! Publicly we cannot 
appear. It is not a thing of the council- 
chamber—either in Quirinal or Vatican— 
nor private interviews with their Majesties 
of Italy and Spain, nor of conferences with 
two premiers who play rather good chess. 
The matter needs consideration before we 
can act in any way—” 
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Here, Trevor remarked that this covered 
his reason for trailing along down to Italy. 

“Suppose you leave that end of it to 
Nan and me, Signor Marchese? As soon 
as Georges appeared in Park Lane, I fore- 
saw.-exactly what the conditions would be 
if he succeeded in joining you here unob- 
served—because I know what neither of 
you may have stumbled upon. One of the 
most brilliant women in Russia is now in 
Rome, sent here against just the contin- 
gency that there might be some such inter- 
view as you wish to bring about—with 
instructions to thwart it by cold-blooded 
murder if necessary. I don’t know her 
name nor how she looks, but I do know 
one little rather unusual gesture which has 
become an unconscious habit with her. 
There are also in Rome one of the most 
unscrupulous secret agents who ever came 
out of Wilhelmstrasse in the old days— 
and two men who are only second to him 
in all-round cussedness, from Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia. At least one of the three 
knows the woman, and all have been told to 
coéperate with the German.” 

“But—how -will you bring about the 
interview which would provide our oppor- 
tunity, my friend—you and la Contessa?” 

“We'll motor up to the Quirinal after 
breakfast. Much depends upon just what 
the King and Queen happen to be doing 
this morning. Everything is undoubtedly 
full up until one o’clock at least—but I 
just telephoned one of the staff-officers in 
the Aviation. Corps, and he thinks there 
might be ten minutes before the state 
luncheon to Alfonso—after the King has 
changed his uniform.” 

“Hmph! A serious breach of etiquette, 
old friend! ‘A sample of American audac- 
ity—presumption—any Italian or Span- 
iard would say!” 

:“And your American says: ‘Presumption 
be damned!’ That it may be a case of 
preserving the peace of Europe. That’s 
exactly what His Majesty would say— 
behind his hand. And if I get word to 
him at all, I'll bet you a thousand guineas 
he sees me for a few minutes whether he 
accepts my suggestions or not!” 

“T will not bet, my friend. The gov- 
ernment of Italy is under many obligations 
to you—if the fact is remembered. You 
will. probably get your interview at the risk 
of being considered importunate at a very 
busy and responsible time. Which may 
weigh in the balance against getting what 
you ask—whatever that is.” 
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“The point is—I’m not going to ask any 
favor! I’m just going to say one or two 
things and see whether the logic of cir- 
cumstance is as clear to him as to the rest 
of us. The King is an exceptional man, 
you know—he’s nobody’s fool!” 


OW, at a time when one monarch is 
entertaining another visiting one, with 
all the detail. and responsibility which that 
implies, even a well-known personage has 
about as much chance of sandwiching in 
a personal interview with him as the aver- 
age radio-fan has of carrying on a con- 
versation in English with an inhabitant of 
Mars. Court etiquette and various court 
officials seeing to it that the chance is just 
about that good. But the man whom the 
Trevors succeeded in catching knew them 
for valued friends of His Majesty—and 
when they seriously told him it’was a mat- 
ter of the gravest political importance, he 
took the risk of going direct to the King 
with the message—just barely making it, 
in spite of opposition from various attend- 
ants at every turn. It took a moment or 
two of concentration upon the King’s part 
to clear his mind of other things sufficiently 
to comprehend just who wanted to see him 
and the urgent message they had sent. But 
that was sufficient. He knew both of his 
callers too well to imagine for an instant 
that they might have overestimated their 
errand. Stepping into a small anteroom 
overlooking the gardens of the Quirinal, 
he sent the officer back for them. In two 
minutes they appeared—getting down to 
business without the loss of a second: 
“Your Majesty—your guests from Spain 
undoubtedly have seen the Villa Adriano 
at Tivoli more than once, but it remains 
a delightful motor-ride for an afternoon, 
all the same. Suppose you were to run 
them out there as a brief relaxation from 
tiresome dinners and ceremonies—nobody 
accompanying you but the two premiers 
and a cavalry escort of perhaps fifty, who 
would surround the Villa and permit no 
intrusion? Suppose that in one of the more 
secluded chambers of the Villa you came 
upon two very old men, with their valets, 
picnicking from a well-stocked hamper— 
and that, although carelessly dressed in 
outing clothes, you recognized in them men 
who not only have your confidence but 
whose combined knowledge of European 
affairs is probably greater than any score 
of men you could name? Suppose that 
one of them should prove to be a world- 
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famous Frenchman, that they should cour- 
teously ask you and your party to sit down 
upon camp-mats and join them in what- 
ever they might have? (It would be of 
first quality, because they are of an age 
when one takes no undue risks with his 
digestion.) Would not the topics very 
likely discussed in such a chance meeting 
be worth the effort of arranging such an 
excursion?” 


LTHOUGH no names had been men- 
tioned, the King would have come 
very close to the mark in guessing the 
identity of the two old men. His mind 
was racing over each possibility which 
such a conference presented—and the more 
he thought, the more imperative it seemed 
to bring it about in so casual a manner 
that no suspicion could be aroused con- 
cerning ultérior motive for the excursion. 
He knew a brief confidential talk with Al- 
fonso would not only win over that bright 
and fun-loving young man to the sugges- 
tion, but that he would “play up” in any 
way to bring it about. In another moment 
Countess Nan had quietly told him of the 
four international agents in Rome who 
wouldn’t hesitate at murder to prevent such 
a conference—and that settled it. With 
a memorandum of Scarpia’s telephone- 
number, a keyword was given to prevent 
the possibility of either being deceived by 
fake or decoying messages—and the 
Trevors were told that when arrangements 
were completed, they would first receive 
word by an officer from the palace. They 
were not to act upon this, however, until 
they also received a_telephone-message 
with the keyword. Altogether, the inter- 
view with His Majesty had taken just 
eight minutes. Instead of considering 
them importunate, presumptuous, he 
thanked them—and_ gave _ confidential 
orders to his personal suite that any mes- 
sage from either Il Conte or La Contessa 
di Dyvnaint was to be fetched to him at 
once—day or night. All of which was im- 
pressive stuff to everyone in the Quirinal. 
It spread—like ripples in a pond. When- 
ever the two appeared as their normal 
selves'in public, the marks of deep respect 
were noticeable. 

Returning at once to the Marchese’s 
palace, they found that their friend who 
had come down on the yacht with them 
was still in the big living-room—not hav- 
ing gone out as yet. Both he and Scarpia 
had thought it better to wait until they 
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heard what luck the Trevors had before 
venturing about the city—and the Earl 
drew a breath of relief when he found 
them there. 

“After this little rendezvous has been ac- 
complished, Georges may take what risks 
he pleases. Until then, he should not 
even show his nose at a window where he 
may be seen by outsiders! We don’t know 
where that infernal woman is—or the 
three men. But you may wager they’re 
not asleep, wherever they are!” 

“Vou think them likely to be watching 
for some representative of France—more 
than men or women from other countries?” 

“No—I don’t. France is supposed to 
occupy a more or less isolated position just 
now. It is thought that she fears a coali- 
tion between Italy, Spain, Britain and 
Greece as a result of this royal meeting in 
Rome—that, if she were disposed to in- 
terfere at all, it would be openly, with a 
demand that her rights as a former ally 
in the Entente be recognized in any ar- 
rangements made. The idea is that France 
is suspicious of both Italy and Spain, at 
the moment—and about the last thing 
she’ll attempt would be any secret under- 
standing with them. Which is exactly why 
any Frenchman as prominent as our good 
friend, here,—if he were observed strolling 
about Rome,—would instantly arouse 
frenzied speculation as to what France may 
have up her sleeve, and suggest his im- 
mediate elimination as the surest way to 
block it! These four secret agents we 
know about are undoubtedly watching for 
representatives of Britain, Japan, Turkey, 
the Balkans—the one from Jugo-Slavia 
may be himself under espionage from the 
others. All of them would shadow any- 
body from the United States. It’s their 
business to find out the whole inwardness 
of the Tangier Agreement, which is sup- 
posed to be the political reason for Al- 
fonso’s visit—and to spot anything else 
which is done under the cover of that.” 

“Did you suggest any details to the King 
concerning this little meeting at Tivoli?” 

“Yes. If half a dozen of his personal 
suite—officers whom he trusts absolutely— 
happen to ride out that way a few hours 
before, they can easily clear the place of 
tourists or casual visitors in the vicinity 
—explaining to them that the neighbor- 
hood has been closed for a few hours by 
the Government, until damage done by 
certain unknown vandals can be ascer- 
tained. After this examination is made, 
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the Villa will be thrown open to the public 
again—with restrictions. That’s plausible 
enough to keep everyone out of the place 
and start them back to Rome on the tram 
before the royal party with its little motor- 
cycle escort happens to be seen on the 
road. The six officers will be told to pass 
two old men with their valets, who wish 
to picnic in some corner of the ruins— 
one of them being Il Marchese di Sol- 
taverno, whom they will recognize at a 
glance. As for the valets, who will get 
there an hour or so ahead, each’ will be 
given certain passwords so that there will 
be no question as to who or what they 
are, or what may be in the hampers they 
will bring. In regard to the valets, I think 
perhaps the safest plan will be to have 
one of them start with his hamper an hour 
in advance of the other—drive his car over 
another road, apparently bound in a dif- 
ferent direction altogether. Now, there is 
no chance of the arrangement being made 
today—probably not tomorrow. Rain, of 
course, postpones the thing. indefinitely— 
but the season and present indications are 
favorable for clear, fairly warm weather. 
Meanwhile, the sooner we know ‘the other 
players in the game, and where they are 
located, the better. Ill make a few 
changes in my appearance and: spend the 
rest of the day looking about.” 


HAT afternoon in the tea-room of the 
Hotel Quirinale, a handsome blonde 
smiled bewitchingly at a young cavalry 
officer of the Spanish suite. She had been 
introduced to him as the Countess Nir- 
vanoff, formerly of Petrograd. There were 
at least a dozen men and women in Rome 
who would have vouched for her under 
that name, but what none of them knew or 
suspected was the fact that she had be- 
trayed her proud old family, her order, 
and the sense of decency in which she had 
been raised to become the paid spy of the 
bolshevists. Earl Lammerford heard parts 
of the story, but not her name—Countess 
Nan picked up hints of it—Sir Abdool 
supplied the information that she had been 
one of the best amateurs in the private 
theatricals of the Imperial Court, demon- 
strating a natural gift for make-up and 
impersonations. Scarpia, when Trevor 
speculatively asked about this countess, 
said he had met her frequently, that she 
had a narrow escape in getting out of 
Russia alive. Of all. the Free Lances, 
Trevor was the only one with a definite 
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conviction as to her being a spy in the 
service of the Moscow Soviet—also the 
only one who had never seen her. And 
Scarpia thought she was at the moment 
a guest of some baron or marquis in the 
city. In this case, such a woman might 
be seen at one of the dinners or receptions 
to the Spanish rulers, but was less likely 
to be in the more public hotels. If she 
were pointed out to him, and he failed to 
observe the little habitual- gesture which 
the spy most certainly had, the hint as to 
any connection with the Soviet would ap- 
pear to be disproved—absurd. But if he 
did spot it—that settled the matter. 

In the tea-room of the Quirinale there 
was little question but that the Spanish 
officer was putty in her hands. He had 
already told her all about himself, his 
family, his personal ambitions—but when 
she asked him anything of a political color, 
his face became a blank. Either he really 
knew nothing of what Primo de Rivera 
might have in mind concerning this little 
visit to Italy, or else he had been so well 
trained in the diplomatic corps that noth- 
ing short of drugged wine or hypnosis 
would dig out of him what he could tell. 
It was her intention to- keep him tagging 
along from day to day on the chance that 
he might spill something, but she’d no idea 
of giving him more than a minimum of her 
time. So, presently, when a man who 
seemed unmistakably the Prussian officer 
in mufti came into the room, she smiled 
and held up one hand that he might locate 
her at once.. Introductions followed—with 
the explanation that she had an engage- 
ment with Von Bodenheyn. Being a well- 
bred chap, the Spaniard managed to 
smother his disappointment, chatted with 
them for a moment or two and then went 
out, leaving the Countess and the Prussian 
seated at their table, which stood against 
the wall. 

Just beyond them, in a corner, sat a 
man whose quietly impressive manner 
stamped him as a personage—an English- 
man with his own little eccentricities and 
infirmities, one of which seemed to be pro- 
nounced deafness—for the small receiver 
of an accousticon was hooked over one 
ear, and the sound-collector with which it 
was connected hung from one of his waist- 
coat buttons. (It is a general supposition 
that a very deaf man can’t hear much of 
anything distinctly, even with the aid of 
a scientific appliance—so that when a man 
openly advertises the fact of such infirmity 
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by wearing the appliance in public, his 
hearing capacity is considered negligible.) 
As the man’s ears were rather better than 
a hare’s, however—and his accousticon an 
instrument perfected to catch a whisper 
at a distance of a hundred feet, he caught 
every word spoken at the Countess’ table 
in spite of the lowered voices. And he 
concentrated on remembering it, because 
the lady—absent-mindedly playing with a 
chocolate-covered biscuit—fell to spreading 
her thumb and forefinger apart in the form 
of a “V”—an idle, unconscious gesture 
which evidently was habitual with her 
when thinking of something. It was this 
little habit which the Englishman had been 
watching for—and it settled her status in 
Rome beyond any question whatever. As 
soon as they were alone, the Prussian had 
said—abruptly : 

“Just received a code-message from our 
organization in Paris—may be something 
in it, but I think that’s very doubtful. I'll 
repeat it: 

“‘None of the French politicians ap- 
pears interested in Rome. Tiger said to 
be confined to house with cold—but 
mécanicien at Le Bourget says he took 
afternoon ’plane for London last Monday 
under name Jules Feriot. Man positive 
as to identity—but no trace of Tiger in 
London—no evidence of his arrival there. 
Pilot of ’plane says all passengers landed 
safely at Croydon, including Feriot. Num- 
ber of pressmen awaiting arrival of ’plane 
—would have recognized any celebrated 
personage instantly.’ 

“Now, in the first place, I think the 
mécanicien at Le Bourget was using his 
imagination—no one else appears to have 
recognized the man Feriot as a personage. 
But suppose he did go to London—the man 
has hundreds of friends there whom he 
might wish to visit without a lot of annoy- 
ing publicity. I can see no connection 
between that and Rome!” 

“Neither can I, at this moment; and 
yet—I don’t like it! The mécanicien may 
not have been mistaken. I can’t see a 
Roman connection any more than you do 
—and it’s the least likely of any proba- 
bility; but the French Ambassador here is 
one thing—what he does is more or less 
official, open, can be discounted. What 
the Tiger might do is something vastly 
more serious, his influence is too far- 
reaching!” 

“Hmph! 
tirely—” 


The man is out of politics en- 
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“Not until they put him in Pére La- 
chaise! Just a moment! When he does 
come to Italy, who are his more intimate 
friends—in Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice?”’ 

“H-m-m-m—that’s a difficult question to 
answer, because he knows so many of them 
very well. He saw a good deal of Orlando 
at Versailles—and afterward in Rome, 
Nitti also. Diaz—d’Abruzzi—Marconi— 
Scarpia—” 

“Who is now Il Marchese di Soltaverno.” 

“So? That is something I had not 
heard—though I recall that the marquisate 
was in his family.” 

“How well does he know Scarpia? 
they intimate?” 

“Quite so, I think. When one considers 
what each of them knows concerning 
European politics, it’s natural enough—” 

“Then—he might come to Scarpia—in- 
cognito?”’ 

“For what, ma belle? Don’t be foolish! 
Everything likely to be done here in Rome 
at present tends to build up a strong 
counter-influence against France in the 
Mediterranean! If France is doing any- 
thing at all in the matter, it is some kind 
of an Entente with other states to offset 
such influence.” 

“That would appear self-evident on the 
face of it—but we are considering the one 
man who might turn the tables in some 
totally unlooked for way. Look you, Von 
Bodenheyn! We of central and eastern 
Europe are very well satisfied to see an 
entente between Spain, Italy and Greece— 
because it’s not strong enough to interfere 
with Turkish control of the Dardanelles 
and the Black Sea below our coasts. With 
the Franco-Algerian barrier between them, 
it cannot possibly dominate the Mediter- 
ranean. On the other hand, it centers at- 
tention in another quarter and prevents a 
good deal of interference with us. But if 
some new combination develops, it will be 
a vastly more serious matter—something 
we should block at any cost!” 


Are 


HEN the two went out to Von Boden- 
heyn’s car at the curb, on-the Via 
Nazionale, the Englishman in the corner 
stepped into another car and was driven 
across town along the Via Quattro Fon- 
tane and Via Sistina to the Trinita de’ 
Monti, where he carefully picked his way 
down the steps among the artists’ models 
and presently came to the old palazzo of 
Scarpia. Half an hour later, a more alert 
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man who might have been English or 
American and a person of importance left 
the palazzo and succeeded during the next 
two hours in introducing himself to the 
Countess Nirvanoff as an old Petrograd 
acquaintance of pre-war-days in the diplo- 
matic corps—and so hauntingly familiar 
was the something in his voice and manner, 
so excellent the Russian he spoke, with 
just the suggestion of a British accent, 
that she accepted him for what he claimed 
to be. In fifteen minutes, so thorough was 
his knowledge of people at the old Russian 
court, she would have laughed at the idea 
of doubting him in any way. That even- 
ing, he kept her occupied with a flirtation 
so original and so hypnotic that she let 
herself drift for the mere pleasure of it— 
thinking to herself many times that he 
would prove himself the perfect lover if 
she ever did let down the barriers. 
Scarpia’s palace, in the Via Due Macelli 
a couple of blocks south of the Piazza di 
Spagna, dates back to the XVth century 
-and, like so many similar buildings in 
Italian cities, has its own peculiarities de- 
signed for defense, intrigue or other con- 
tingencies. At its back the little Via 
-Gregoriana—being level with the top of 
the Trinita de’ Monti steps on the Pincian 
—is something over three stories higher 
than the front entrance. The row of shops 
with artists’ studios and dwellings over 
them apparently have no connection with 
buildings in their rear, on the streets below 
them. There are a number of small gar- 
dens and courts nestling against their foun- 
dation-walls in the centers of the blocks. 
But the Strezzi, for whom the palace was 
originally built, had galleries constructed 
from its upper floor into the basements of 
two buildings, one hundred feet apart, on 
the Via Gregoriana—then up spiral stair- 
ways in their walls to apartments on their 
second floors which are now occupied as 
studios by a couple of Scarpia’s protégés 
‘household retainers with artistic talent. 


FTER the fascinating Englishman had 
left Countess Nirvanoff that evening 
and returned to Scarpia’s home, she dressed 
herself inconspicuously for the street, sent 
for a woman who had been placed by the 
Soviet under her orders in Rome—and 
with her, studied an excellent topographi- 
cal map of the city. Running her finger 
along the Corso, she presently switched 
it off to the right on the Via Frattina until 
it rested on the Spagna Palace. 
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“Look you, ’Stasia! A little farther 
down this street is the old palazzo where 
one understands the Cavaliere Scarpia 
lives—on the opposite side—” 

“Tl Marchese di Soltaverno, madame! 
He is no longer Cavaliere—his palazzo is 
just here!’’—placing her finger on the spot. 

“Ah! We'd heard of that, I remember. 
This old palazzo—has it rear windows, a 
court in the center? You observe the Via 
Gregoriana is much higher—its houses on 
that side must be supported by a retain- 
ing wall going down to the lower level. 
With a prism-binocular we might catch a 
glimpse of several windows in the home of 
Il. Marchese—not?” 

“Si, Contessa—si! There is an artist 
who is one of us—his studio overlooks the 
court of the palace; it will be quite possible 
to watch what the Marchese and his house- 
hold are doing. But why? What does 
the Signora suspect of the ‘old bald-eagle’ 
—probably the most loyal Italian in the 
whole country?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly! But one may be an 
intensely patriotic Italian, yet favor some 
things which Russians would consider 
against their interests. It is the guests in 
Scarpia’s house who interest me the most. 
I have a curiosity to know who and what 
they are. Come! Let us make an evening 
call upon your friend the artist! It is 
compromising at this hour, of course, but 
one laughs at the conventions in this game 
we play—and learns to protect herself.” 

Taking an automatic from some place 
of concealment in her clothes, she pulled 
out the clip and tested the recoil-action to 
make sure it was in perfect working con- 
dition. Then the two women went out— 
stepped into the Countess’ car and were 
driven to the Piazza di Spagna, where the 
chauffeur parked while they climbed the 
steps to Trinita de’ Monti. 

The artist—whose canvases stacked 
against the wall of his studio were mostly 
rough studies done by better craftsmen, 
picked up here and there for small sums— 
was busy on a little study of Roman build- 
ings against an afterglow, the one thing 
at which he was good enough to pass for 
what he claimed to be. There had been 
no particular occasion to inform himself 
concerning the occupants of buildings in 
the neighborhood. He was familiar with 
Scarpia’s name, of course,—as anyone who 
has been in Italy a few months would be, 
—but there was no connection in his mind 
between it and the Marchese di Soltaverno; 
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nor was he even aware that said Marchese 
occupied the old palace below his studio 
window. 

One thing he could tell them, however: 
there wasn’t a chance of getting a view into 
any of the rooms through their binoculars 
—a sight of anything but roofs, the out- 
side of a few windows, and one corner of 
the court. (Scarpia was much too old a 
fox to permit a chance of anything like 
that. In cold weather his windows were 
screened by shades and lace curtains—in 
summer by Venetian blinds and awnings.) 
The artist did recall seeing an old man 
with a white mustache part the curtains 
of one room-.on the court, that morning, 
and look up at the sky to see what the 
weather was like. When the Countess 
heard this, she said that she and the other 
woman would return at sunrise next morn- 
ing. The description of the old man 
would fit Scarpia himself to a reasonable 
extent, but—she meant to be sure that it 
was Scarpia. 


LIND chance, of course, influences 
every activity of human life more or 
less. With all the attention we give to 
minute details, every safeguard with which 
we surround a project we wish to carry 
out successfully, there is almost always 
some little point that we overlook or, hav- 
ing covered it as we think, proves an un- 
suspected weakness. ‘The last possibility 
which had occurred to Trevor that night 
was any immediate action upon the Coun- 
tess’ part concerning Scarpia. But in the 
hour just before daybreak he woke. with 
a premonition that the woman was much 
too dangerous to leave unwatched for a 
minute. Without assuming any character 
but that of his normal self, he quietly left 
the palazzo and hurried through the dark 
narrow streets to a point near the other 
one in which the Countess was herself a 
guest. 

Within fifteen minutes he saw her come 
out with another woman—followed them 
on foot to the little Via Gregoriana on 
the Pincian Hill, to a building on its south 
side, up two flights to a studio in the rear, 
where they were admitted after three faint 
knocks upon the door. Running up to the 
roof, he looked over the rear parapet, 
down upon the roof and court of Scarpia’s 
palace, and with his knowledge of its plan, 
had no difficulty in spotting his friend 
Georges’ room, with its window open wide 
for ventilation. Knowing the man’s habits, 
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he figured that he would be out of bed in 
half an hour at the most, shortly after 
sunrise—but hoped Pierre would close the 
window before drawing the bath for his 
master. 

It may have been that the veteran be- 
low had satisfied himself that there was 
practically no risk of recognition at that 
window on the court, but the chances are 
that it was more unconscious habit than 
anything else. It was his daily morning 
practice to open the window, draw the 
curtains aside to admit all the air he could 
get in, and then go through his regular 
setting-up exercises for a few minutes— 
one of the little details which had pre- 
served in him such marvelous health. This 
seemed to be the only thing on his mind 
when he pulled bagk the curtains, raised 
the shade and threw up the sash. It was 
enough. In the space of two seconds, it 
undid all the care and effort which had 
been expended in keeping his. presence 
there from being known. Hurrying down 
the dark stairs, Trevor reached the land- 
ing above, when the Countess, her com- 
panion and the artist, came out of the 
studio door—planning their movements in 
low tones: 

“The impossible has happened! The 
man is actually here in Rome with schemes 
in his head which we can’t even guess! 
There’s no point in watching the rear of 
that building another minute, because 
there’s practically nothing more that we 
can learn from this side. But we’ll need 
several of those available in front, including 
Von Bodenheyn and two other men he 
mentioned to me—their interests are ours 
in this matter! We will need at least 
two constantly on watch a short distance 
at either side of the palazzo doorway. At 
a corner beyond each, a car will be wait- 
ing with two of us in it—armed, of course. 
If the man goes out and drives or walks 
to the Quirinal or any statesman’s house, 
he must be shot before he gets into it. 
If any politician comes to the palazzo to 
see him, he must be abducted when he 
comes out and either eliminated or kept 
in a safe place until the Spaniards go 
home, at least! We’ve no time to lose!” 


|B they got around where two of 
them could be left on watch in the Via 
Due Macelli, as it happened, an officer 
in mufti from the Quirinal arrived and had 
been admitted. Taking a short-cut 
through the little Piazza Mignanelli, 
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(revor was -<ii.le to just reach the building 
and. slip in before the three turned the 
corner at the Piazza di Spagna—and came 
hurrying into the salon as.the King’s aide 
wc: explaining that the excursion to Villa 
écriano had been arranged for that atter- 
roc. This was corfirmed while he was. 
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slars, sne. ndd no reel belief that he was. 
in .Rome—not the cushtest evidence for. 


such an ical She .was just playing a 
nunch—didn't expect to find out. anything 
at alt beyond the fact that Scarpia_ lived 
neve and was entertaining -a few guests 
woo might be known to her but probably 
were novz..’Lhat woman. has altogether too 
ae ‘rain for the Soviet camp. . Well—— 
that! , Now—swhat?” 
pia smiled behind his white mus- 
acne, 

m_repeating eractly what the Countess 
said when coming out of that studio, my 
frierd, vou ‘ave = ze whole difficulty! 
The Stsezai, when tiicy Guild thees palazzo, 
four hundred years ago in. ‘te Cinquocento, 
were ’aving little contingencies of this sort 
as .nart of. their everyday fife. So they 
’ave construct? two. passages from “ne 
upper floor to:houses on the ittle Via 
Gregorian, above—houses more than a 
hundred feet apart. In. ihe camera on. the 
second floor of, those. house’. where: those 
passage’ come. out through panels in the 
‘wainscoting, two of my. -retainers live 
members. of; the .sccret politica! organiza 
tion wich acts upon any hint I. may give. 
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Those vetainers know the artisi, you. de-. 


scribe, by sight... When Paolo. and Pierre 
go ‘with the. hampers in.an, hour,or two, 
one of my men will hc at the Trinita de’ 
woe on ihe lookout for the artist or the 

oman you describe-—the other one an 
ee distance in the other direction. If 
‘hey blow the nose and flourish the. ban- 


ialking, by the expected telephone message — 
; nis made. 


_& could better afford.. 
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dana, ft coast 5 -the valet’ may 
proceed-—ane wer se cikcy, If they do. 
aot blow, -oes- wae. whi remain con- 
cealed with ine:bamuczs unt:i they de. At 
valf-past uwe ve, our frend ond I will po 
tp through fhese pas vith Ij: Conte. 





anc. La Contessa Nan—if the coast ees 
clear, we get into the car—the good 
Georges and I with the white Van Dyck . 
under. the mustache to, prevent recognition 
along the road....And while: we proceed on 


‘the so-innocent little picnic in this lovely 


air, under the blue Italian sky, warmed: by 
the bright sun of Italy, those others -they 
will stand on one-leg and: then.on the other. 
The ones in the cars at the corners will 
stifie the occasional yawn at first, as they 
wait—and. wait. At the end of the day 
they will be annoyed, perhaps—which we 
shall regret, but. will not permit. to spoil 
our day with sadness. No—perhaps -we 
may even laugh... Perhaps not.” 

A grim smile appeared areund Trevar’s 
handsome. mouth—and was gone, as -he> 
quietly said: 

“Meanwhile—I’ll just pack. 4wo guns 
which I’ve tested: and which I can produce 
before your eye catches the motion. Here’s 
hoping—just oping—that .woman’s. fiend- 
ish intuition wont prompt ‘her to stroll 
around into. that. top street with her car, 
just as we're driving off. I-hate to kill any 
living. creature—but if that handsome iell- 
cat..butts into our game too .dangerously, 
I mean to..stop ter, permanently—and } 
think any cout:.in Italy will acquit mei”. 






T_is .difficuly <:;°, thesaverage citizen to. 
comprehend... tne.,;endless' detail, the. 
strain of heavy responsibility, which sur- 
rounds the. visit of a neighboring ruler to 
one’s capital.. Arrangements must be made 
for.-practically every hour of each day the 
royal:-:guests remain: within our. borders— 
which is as true in Washington’ as in Lon- . 
don, Paris, Rome or Madrid, though per- 
haps in.a-jess. strenuous degree... In all 
‘ty, maze. of ceremonial. theré must be 
+ hours of what: passes for relaxation, 

«: .. human constitution would. stand it. 
So. motor-rides. to’ this. or that pleasant 
spot, evenings at the opera, short. cruises 
on.royal or imperial yachts for part of a 
day, are sandwiched -in, here and there, to 
prevent a breakdown. .In the visit of their 
Spanish. Majesties tc Rome, s6 minor a. de- 
tail as an: afternoon. ride in. the direction 
of Tivoli over the beautiful Via Tiburtina: 
may not even haye seemed. worth comment 
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in any but the local newspapers—probably 
mot in more than one or two of them. It 
possibly appeared as a brief paragraph to 
the effect that “Their Majesties motored 
out over the Campagna east of the city 
for an hour or two of relaxation”—some- 
thing of that sort. None but members of 
the King’s personal staff and the small 
motorcycle escort were in position to give 
any details—and only a half-dozen of these 
saw what actually did happen. 


eee were on the ground an hour before 

the arrival of the royal party—word 
having been sent to the mayor. of Tivoli 
that, owing to certain Government investi- 
gations being made at the Villa Adriano, 
no trams were to run there and no tourists 
permitted to approach the place until four 
in the afternoon. At one o’clock two men 
appeared in cars arriving from different di- 
rections, and after giving certain passwords, 
were permitted to fetch hampers into the 
Piazza d’Oro—which is isolated at the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the Villa ruins 
—and spread a cloth for an al fresco 
luncheon. At two o’clock two old men 
accompanied by a handsome couple, much 
younger, arrived in a touring-car . and 
seated themselves on mats around the 
white cloth. A few moments later the 
royal car arrived. To the few people of 
the neighborhood in sight, it appeared as 
if the party were strolling through the ruins 
as tourists might—examining one of the 
famous places which they ought to see.: In 
a few moments, however, they came 
sauntering into the Piazza d’Oro, where the 
picnic party, in the most secluded; shel- 
tered corner, looked up in apparent sur- 
prise—then got slowly upon their feet— 
bowed, suggested quite simply that the new 
arrivals sit down around the cloth and 
share their luncheon. It was done with a 
dignity which placed the entite party upon 
a plane of equality—vhich somewhat 
ruffled the Italian premier, though he 
thought it better not to show it. After 
all—history might be in the making; for 
all he knew. 

Half an hour of delicious sandwiches 
and wine and cakes—hot coffee, cigars 
which came from a plantation which at 
least one of the Kings knew, though no 
longer within his crown lands. ° ‘Then 
somehow—a map of the Mediterranean 
with the surrounding countries lay upon 
the white cloth—a large-scale map, more 
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clearly and beautifully engraved than any 
which they had ever seen—each country 
tinted in a color which made it stand out 
from its neighbors, but in a manner dif- 
ferent from that of most maps. Spain was 
tinted a clear cool green, with gradations 
in the color to indicate the topographical 
features; Morocco was a lighter, warmer 
green. Italy was blue—with Tripoli in 
purple. Between the Spanish and Italian 
possessions appeared France in canary 
yellow—with Algeria, Tunisia and the 
French Sahara in orange—like a blaze of 
sunlight dividing the greens and the 
purple-blues. The royal party studied it 
in silence for two or three minutes. Then 
one of the old men made a few smiling 
remarks: 

“An entente, my friends, between the 
greens and the blues is an evidence of good 
feeling—it will make for world-peace; 
therefore it is commendable. To go be- 
yond that,—do more,—it would need 
bridges, ships, tunnels under the water, to 
cross the orange and yellow—would it not? 
Au contraire—if there were, say, a gentle- 
men’s agree men t—defensive—possibly 
offensive too—between the green, the 
yellow and the blue, it would blend in a 
similar way to the colors of the spectrum, 
n’est-ce pas? I do not say a blend of that 
sort could be accomplished in a day. The 
Camera—the Chamber—the Cortes—will 
have much to say in secret session. But 
is it not obviously to the advantage of all 
—this making a private fish-pond of the 
Mediterranean?” 

An hour later the royal party returned 
from their pleasant motor-ride, much re- 
freshed—lapsing occasionally into deep 
thought—and prepared for the round of 
evening ceremonies. At the flying-field of 
the aviation corps, two stanch ’planes of 
the latest type went up, with a war-ace at 
the joy-stick of each—with a couple of 
passengers—filying northwest until out of 
sight, then circling back and landing their 
four passengers upon the Trevor estate 
south of Ancona on the Adriatic. 

And at points of vantage in the Via 
Due Macelli certain political spies stood 
first on one leg, and then on the other— 
sat in motor-cars until their limbs were 
numb. But the obstinate old fox in the 
palazzo wouldn’t come out. He never did 
come out. At the end of the week, the 
impression grew upon them that they had 
miscued—somewhere. 


Another fine story of ‘the Free Lances appears in our next issue. 
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A moving story of the sea, and of a man and a 
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hundred feet of line at a rush, the 
rod bending to the zip of the reel. 
Poised in the bow, Paul Merritt slowly 
braked and headed it off from the kelp- 
beds. It was a big yellow-fin, weighing 
forty pounds at least, and once in among 
the kelp, it would twist the line about a 
stem and sulk until it recovered strength 
enough to snap it. For an hour, now, it 
had fought him while he drifted slowly 
past the southern end of the island, where 
a fog-laden wind raised a nasty chop. 
Those masses of vapor blowing by shut 
out all but a narrow circle of gray, and 
his only guide was the lingering sensitive- 
ness in numbed fingers. Cautiously he 
reeled in, testing the increasing languor at 
the end of the line. The fish was growing 
tired; so was he, with balancing like a 
dancing master in that pitching boat with 
its little slapped-on stern motor. 
His shirt and trousers, drenched by fog 
and spray, clung about him, revealing his 
body from the shock of black hair to bare 
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T= fish was off again, taking three 


feet. Square-shouldered, spare, with a 
keen, dark profile, there was something 
vaguely foreign about him. People were 
sometimes surprised at his unmistakably 
American accents. But the Merritts had 
been on the Pacific coast for forty years, 
and in Maine before that. Men with the 
sea in their blood, clinging to the wet 
fringes of the world, coming at last to 
anchor in Coos Bay, twelve hundred miles 
to the north. So here he was, the last of 
them all, hooked to a yellow-fin on the 
Cortez Bank, with the thousand-foot wall 
of Valdez Island looming through the 


Only fifty feet, now, and he stooped for 
the gaff. It was ticklish work handling 
both rod and gaff with the boat standing 
straight on end. Twelve feet—eight—he’d 
have to take the chance. If he brought 
it closer, the boat might slap right down 
upon it and break the line. He made a 
swift lunge, then threw himself bodily 
backward. There was a weight on his 
arms, then a great rush of blue and gold 
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slithering all over him. Forty struggling 
pounds, leaping for freedom; he had just 
time to give it the butt. 

He was in the very teeth of the wind 
which sweeps between Valdez and Santa 
Paula Island to the south. Tumbling 
astern, he started the little motor, frown- 
ing over its first squittering put-put. If 
the thing acted up, now—but it settled 
down into a steady cough. Shivering in 
his sodden clothing, he shipped the oars 
and bent to them for warmth. 

He would take the fish up to the ranch. 
All they ever got up there were rock-cod, 
or occasional mackerel, caught with hand 
lines off the wharf. In spite of their island 
place, they were landsmen all—Basque 
shepherds, squat and swarthy, chattering 
their strange tongue, or moon-faced Swiss 
who attended to the vineyards. Paul 
lumped them all together as “Bohunks” 
and tilted them off his mind. 


ap ue fog thinned under the lee of the 

island. When abreast of the huge shoul- 
der of Mount Jack, he was in full sun 
again. Across the channel, eighteen miles 
away, the California coast range rose 
bluely. At his side the cliffs of Valdez 
went up like scarps of fluted bronze, the 
slopes above them golden with grasses dry- 
ing in the May sun. Seal Cove slid by, a 
cup of blue and amber. There was his 
tent behind the prickly pears; and Foch, 
Cleopatra and a dozen others were basking 
‘on the rocks. 

A breathy snort came from almost under 
the boat; then two sleek heads rose along- 
side, grinning their tusks in recognition— 
Bessie and Benny, the two seal pups that 
he had raised last year, almost by hand. 
Benny came closer, wrinkling his soft 
muzzle right over the gunwale, and Paul 
slapped it back. The mutt smelled that 
fish and was capable of trying to climb 
his two-hundred-pound weight into the 
boat. Paul flung them a couple of sculpin, 
and they caught them in midair, tossing 
them up again with a peculiar twist which 
broke the fish in two so that the viscera 
slid out and fell into the sea. 

Instantly the gulls came. A moment be- 
fore, not one had been in sight; but mys- 
teriously here they were, winging down, 
after each other and more to come. The 
boat chugged on, leaving the beginnings of 
a deep-sea fight. 

He was inside the kelp-beds now, the 
smoothed swells casting back a million 
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round copies of the sun. It was hot there, 
and he unshipped the oars and lay back, a 
mechanical hand upon the tiller, his mind 
spinning dreams. 


OF course, this job as a Valdez coast- 

guard was merely temporary. When 
discharged from the navy at the end of 
the war, he had found the former things 
of his life all passed away, and in that 
general wreck it was to the sea that he 
instinctively turned again. He had needed 
—time, it seemed, most of all. But now the 
healing of those scars under the sea salt 
had brought other needs to be faced. One 
was always needing something, as if life 
were woven on a loom of lack. 

He needed a launch, for instance, or at 
least a share in one—one like Joe Haz- 
litt’s forty-horse sea-goer. If he could 
only buy in with Joe himself! He thrilled 
at the magnificence of that. To be a 
partner of Joe Hazlitt, the acknowledged 
master of all the launch men from San 
Diego to Esquimault, a man who had been 
written about in the outdoor magazines! 
To be taking famous men out on angling 
trips, or a party of scientists to study ocean 
secrets! Weeks away on lonely waters, 
rifling queer treasures from the depths— 
that was worth while; and it was time he 
was about making something of himself, 
for now—there was Genora Bragg. 

Genora—with the utterance of her name 
she seemed almost to stand before him, 
as though she had been there all the time, 
needing only the light of his thought to 
reveal her presence. He wondered if she 
would be at the landing as he ran in. 
Catching that fish had been just an excuse 
to go up there on the chance of seeing her. 
He could imagine her on the wharf, wait- 
ing his coming. A gay figure, acutely 
feminine with her shell-tinted face under 
hair of bobbed brown. It brought a queer 
drumming under \his breastbone, and the 
waning afternoon turned golden with the 
thought of her. 


Ge gold faded a little as he rounded 
the point, for there was no gay figure 
in sight. Only the curving beach, the 
bluffs swinging back to the mouth of a 
cafion. A line of corrugated-iron sheds, the 
wharf creeping seaward like a decrepit 
centipede, and a huge sign “‘PRIVATE PRop- 
ERTY. No Lanpinc.” Farther up was the 
manager’s house, among wind-burned euca- 
lyptus and a blaze of scarlet geraniums. 
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The place looked deserted as he slung 
the fish on a stick and padded in along 
the wharf. But Jem Whittey, the man- 
ager, was at home. He came out through 
the garden where beds of pink sea-moss 
were herded by rows of abalone shells. He 
was a big, thick-waisted man with the air 
of a suspicious bull. His land-going equip- 
ment of breeches, leather and flannel, 
somehow merely accentuated the masses of 
flesh beneath them. He admired the fish, 
punching it with his thumb. 

“Caught it with rod and reel—what do 
you know about that!” 

He gazed at it in the unintelligent sur- 
prise with which sea things always affected 
him. In all his ten years on the island, 
Whittey had never ventured out in a boat. 
Paul vaguely disliked him, but then, he 
was Genora’s uncle. 

“Rod and reel, eh? 
repeated heavily. 

He had not the faintest idea of what it 
meant to take such a fish in such a way, 
but he appeared anxious to be affable. He 
told of the ranch—had to sulphur the vines 
twice against the mildew; one of the dogs 
had gone wild and harried the sheep on 
the big divide. And the men—somehow it 
seemed men weren’t like what they used 
to be; getting too much money these days, 
made them too independent. Paul stood 
by, making noises of agreement, wonder- 
ing where Genora could be. He was oddly 
reluctant to ask for her, and he hung on, 
hoping the other would mention her of his 
own will. 

“Heard anything of Hazlitt lately?” he 
asked. 

‘“He’s back from where he’s been,” 
Whittey answered. “The office radioed 
over this morning that he’d be along some- 
time today with a load of stuff for us from 
Todos Santos. Say—you seen Genora and 
that feller?” 

“What fellow?” 
bristling. 

“Oh, just a feller—I guess she’s known 
him quite a spell. He came two days ago 
with a permit from the office. He wants 
to see you.” 

“You know where I’m generally to be 
found.” 

“He didn’t seem in no hurry,” Whittey 
said, looking past Paul. “No, I guess he 
isn’t in any rush. He and Genora, they—” 

He floundered to a stop, and Paul looked 
at his fleshy bulk in sudden distaste. 
Whittey was one of those men whose 


Well!” Whittey 


Paul asked, instantly 
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presence brings an involuntary reminder of 
entrails. 

“Genora’ll tell you all about it,” Whittey 
finished, in relief of shifting the burden of 
whatever it might be. ‘“She’s around some- 
where.” 

Taking the fish, he lumbered away, and 
with a supple shrug Paul tilted the other 
from his thoughts. 


HE went down to the beach again, bright- 
ening as he saw Genora on the wharf. 
That was always her way: first she was 
not there; then all at once she was, and 
one never saw her coming from anywhere. 

There was a man beside her, but Paul’s 
eyes were for herself. A gay little figure 
in a narrow skirt of red and brown, a 
brown silk sweater clipping waist and bust 
like a second skin. The freshening wind 
blew the curls above her round-faced pret- 
tiness. Her expression was that of a 
changeless brightness, as though it were 
compacted from exquisitely tinted wax. 

He saw her as through a rosy mist, that 
queer throbbing once more under his breast- 
bone. He had kissed her three days ago; 
and with a girl like Genora, a kiss meant 


‘ everything. This was their first meeting 


since that kiss, but there was no remem- 
brance of it in her greeting. She was as 
unruffled as if meeting him for the first 
time. He admired her for that, even while 
disappointed; and he strove ‘to meet it, for 
he saw that she was fooling this other man. 
That secret was a bond between them, an 
unseen wire across which he flashed mes- 
sages to her sprightly calm. 

“Hello, Paul—we were looking for you. 
Meet Mr. von Don.” 

Mr. von Don was short and broad, yet 
singularly flat, as if he were merely painted 
on a board. His mouth was as colored 
granite; the rest of him might have been 
putty done up in striped silk and shep- 
herd’s plaid. One hand bore an enormous 
diamond, and his shoes were the reddest 
and most brilliant that Paul had ever seen. 

“Mr. von Don is an actor,” Genora ex- 
plained. 

So that was it! The man’s bow reduced 
Paul to the place of audience. He fumbled 
in his pocket with thick white fingers and 
produced a card. 


THE GREAT VON DON 
- and his 
Srx SENSATIONAL SEALS 
Return Engagement Orphe Circuit. 
New York to Follow. 
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“That’s me,” he remarked with a mag- 
nificent simplicity. 

“You mean, it was,” Genora explained, 
and her laughter rippled out without com- 
municating itself to her face. 


pact was puzzled and beginning to be 

angry thereat. It did not seem pos- 
sible that ‘this bedizened creature shculd 
be there against that background of sea 
and untouched shore. They knew each 
other too well, those two. It made him 
realize, with a shock, that Genora had 
lived, had had associations before ever he 
met her. He had not thought of that be- 
fore. To him it had been as if she had 
sprung suddenly into being, gloriously 
complete, on the first time he had seen 
her. His eyes began to smolder. 

“The little girl’s right,” said Von Don. 
That sounded tremendously important; 
then he returned to himself. ‘Those seals 
were marvels; I trained them myself. Six 
years I had them, booked solid and pulling 
down my eight hundred and a half a week. 
Benny Marcovich himself, when we signed 
the last contract, he said to me, ‘Von Don,’ 
he says, ‘I don’t know as I really ought to 
do this. Those damn’ seals of yours stop 
the show every time.’ ‘Better headline 
them, then,’ I says, quick as that. ‘My 
seals hang their heads every time they see 
their name on one of your four-sheets.’ 
In my position I can kid Benny a bit, you 
see. Well, that’s the kind of act I had. 
But the other day, coming down from 
’Frisco, there was a smash on the Coast 
Line, and—bam!” 

He struck his hands together in a vicious 
slap. He had the dramatic instinct, and 
the gesture brought a horrid vision of blood 
and smeared flesh. 

“All gone, but two,” Von Don nodded, 
holding Paul with the consciously hypnotic 
gaze of the public performer. He placed 
3. damply hot hand on the other’s shoulder, 
and his manner became confidential, al- 
msi affectionate. “Now, old man, this 
little girl here, she writes to me—” 

“Mr. von Don is just like a father to 
me,” Genora explained brightly. 

“Exactly,” Von Don agreed, then re- 
turned to his own subject. “What I’m 
here for is seals, d’you get me? I got all 
the permits, from the company and the 
Government both, and I got a man coming 
tomorrow with the cages and all. Genora, 
here, tells me you got two good half-trained 
seal pups down there at your hang-out. 
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Well, I'll pay you three hundred apiece for 
them, just for the trouble you gone to with 
them. And I'll pay a hundred and a half 
each for delivery in cage of two more 
good healthy two-year-olds.” 

“You mean you want my seals?” Paul 
demanded. 

“Your seals—where do you get that 
stuff?” 


HE instantaneousness of Von Don’s 

contempt proved that it had really 
been there all the time. His manner 
cracked, and through it seeped that pecu- 
liar ugliness which sometimes seems the 
basis of the vaudeville profession. It was 
like a glimpse into another world, all 
seething malice under a varnish of false 
good-fellowship. 

“The seals are public property and I got 
the permits to take four. If I can get 
them gentle and half broke, it means six 
weeks off their training.” He paused, his 
glance sweeping Paul from head to foot as 
if adding up the financial total of the 
other’s attire. “I’m giving you a chance 
to make a piece of change. If you don’t 
want it, there are plenty of others that—”’ 

A smother of anger came up in Paul. 
He wanted to hit the fellow, but Genora 
took charge in smiling calm. 

“Of course he wants it; you leave Paul 
to me.” 

She took the front of Paul’s shirt in wax- 
en finger-tips. For an instant he chilled. 
The faint impact of her fingers on his chest 
seemed to have practice back of it. Then 
she looked up at him, and with her glance 
that rosy mist enveloped him once more, 
shutting them alone in a place where this 
Von Don could never enter. 

“Vou see, Paul, when I heard about Mr. 
von Don’s accident I wrote him about you 
and the seals. He was fixing to get new 
ones from Catalina, but I thought you 
might just as well have the money. Nine 
hundred dollars added to what you’ve got 
would mean a whole lot to you just now. 
You could buy a share in a launch with 
that, and then—well—don’t you see?” 

He saw, and the flushed veins on his 
temples relaxed their tension. He saw, 
around corners and into unreachable 
depths of the future. In spite of the 
gathering shadows, the air was golden 
again; for he saw, too, that this was a 
promise that she was making him. With 
an added drumming under his breastbone 
he. realized that that letter to Von Don 
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must have been written days before that 
blundering, hotly snatched kiss. Even 
then she had been thinking and planning 
—for him! He laughed in sheer glory, 
wondering if she realized how much she 
was telling. 

It was settled; the details he would re- 
member later on. He chugged back to the 
cove surrounded by warm visions—Genora, 
in a pink cloud, dancing ahead of him down 
glades of time, pulling him after her by a 
glittering web, lighter than silk, yet un- 
breakable because he loved it so. 


A he swung into the cove, the seals 

raised their heads and grunted peace- 
fully as he passed. He flung them some 
fish and beached the boat on the shingle. 
Bessie and Benny were back, and came 
swishing down to meet him, thrusting their 
muzzles against his hands, following him 
almost to the tent. 

The tent was floored with white sand, 
furnished with a cot, two canvas chairs, a 
table and bureau made from boxes, and a 
sheet-iron stove. He set the kettle on to 
boil, thrust a couple of yellow yams into 
the oven, then stripped off his clothes. 
Outside was a zinc tub to catch the water 
piped down from a spring, and he stepped 
in and set to work with soap and much 
breathing. He hated the smell of fish on 
him while he ate. 

He emptied the tub at the roots of the 
prickly pears, and pulled on a flannel shirt 
and a pair of ancient duck trousers. Slic- 
ing tomatoes and green peppers, he set 
them to fry in a huge amount of butter, 
then beat up eggs for an omelet. While he 


waited, he clapped on the head-piece of a. 


radio set, and instantly a woman’s voice, 
dripping syllables like separate globules of 
honey, informed him that, “Lit-tle Pe-ter 
set off for the Dark Fo-rest—” 

Bedtime stuff; can that bunk! He flung 
the head-phones onto the table, but they 
persisted in a faint bass clicking—some 
man, one hundred and twenty miles away, 
informing the world that this was “Radio 
KHJ, Los Angeles, California.” 

The thing was uncanny; even here in 
this remote cove, the world came after one. 
Even though one did not listen, it was still 
there, beating its unheeded vibrations all 
about one. He had never thought of that 
before, and it made him feel “funny,” stand- 
ing there with the dish of beaten eggs in 

~his hand. He was going to miss Bessie 
and Benny—but then, he would be leav- 
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ing here himself. Everything ended sooner 
or later. 

Things had ended for him. He thought 
of his brothers, Matt and Mark—silent 
men, six and eight years older than himself, 
who might have been carved from the salt- 
seasoned timbers of some blue-water ship. 
They had been good to him, nursing de- 
crepit lumber schooners up and down the 
coast, that he might have an education. 
There had even been a year of college be- 
fore the war took the patterns of life in its 
red grip and tore them asunder. 

With the sea in their blood, it was to 
the navy they had all three turned. The 
two elder were gone now, Matt by a gun- 
nery accident in this same Todos Santos 
Channel, Mark by pneumonia up in Brem- 
erton Yard. Their going had left nothing 
for Paul to return to, and life seemed a 
vacuum. College was futile; the empty 
cabin on Coos Bay repelled him. He 
wanted some place where he could sit 
down and wait for things to form out of 
the sudden void. Since Prohibition, strange 
craft had prowled the channel, coming up 
from too near Mexico. The Valdez Com- 
pany had no desire to see their island a 
bootlegger’s base, and this position . as 
coast-guard had seemed to Paul a refuge. 

It too was nearly over now. He thought 
of Genora and glowed again, remembering 
how gloriously it was over. He sat long 
after supper, his lip curled about the stem 
of his pipe, bathing himself in that inner 
radiance. 


Ez was a voice that recalled him, a deep- 
throated hail which brought him up 
standing. 

“Joe Hazlitt! Come in—I’ll light up.” 

He reached for the lantern, and in its 
light Hazlitt sprang into being, stooping 
his length under the tent-flap, his thrust-in 
head and throat looking like a copy in cop- 
per from something by Rodin. The rest 
of him followed, lithe, hip-booted, leisurely. 
His handclasp was like a rock; by con- 
trast Paul felt almost like a half-grown 
puppy wagging joyously before some great 
aloof mastiff. 

A man of the sea, Hazlitt’s first words 
were of that. 

“There’s a bad rip on the Cortez, setting 
eastward at about six knot. It’ll run till 
the moon sets, ‘long about two o’clock.” 

“Thanks, but I’m not going out to- 
night,” Paul answered. “Things quieting 
down a bit?” 
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“They caught three round here last 
month. Now they are running north and 
working the Montara coast, they tell me.” 

That was settled. Hazlitt sat down, 
tamping tobacco into his pipe. He had the 
authority of a man known to the fraternity 
of anglers the world over. An English 
duke, half a page of Bradstreet, had been 
glad to go in his launch. Others had been 
refused, for it took more than money to 
hire his services. 

“Ground-swell up at the Landing. 
Thought I’d tie up here in the cove to- 
night,” he offered. 

“Glad you did,” Paul bubbled. “Had 
your supper? Where you been all this 
time?” 

“Took a couple of Berkeley professors 
down to the Revilla Gigedos to study 
deep-water fishes.” 

“Where in time are the Reveeya Hee- 
haydoss?” 

Smoothing the sand, Hazlitt drew a map 
with his finger. Here was Mazatlan, and 
La Paz; and here, about a hundred fifty 
miles to the west— “Oh, those!” Paul 
had known them, but not how to pronounce 
them. 

“What’s it like down there?” 

Hazlitt pondered; his eyes, from long 
squinting through sun and spray, were 
mere slits of gray light. 

“Like they were started about quitting 
time on the Seventh Day,” he pronounced. 
“They kind of get you, though.” 

He spoke of strange islands, sun-smitten 
and arid, their shores acrawl with great 
turtles, of a terrible sun on a sea of blue 
fire; of giant rays, thirty feet across, 
goggling up with bitter eyes while the 
nautilus sailed their gay fleets on the sur- 
face. 

“They come sailing along,” he said, 
“something like flowers or little boats with 
pink and purple sails. Soft as silk, they 
look, and you kind of wonder how they 
dare to be sailing out alone like that. But 
if you touch them, you find out. It’ll take 
you all day to get over the sting of them. 

“And there’s places there where the bot- 
tom drops straight down ten thousand feet. 
You should see the things we pulled up 
from it—things with eyes big as pool-balls, 
and things like nothing God ever made. 
Some of them burst before we could get 
them to the top. Then there’s the bask- 
ing whales lying about on the water with 
the gulls roosting on their backs. And 
there’s an inlet with a shack and some 
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coconut trees and a spring of sweet water, 
and not a living soul on all the islands. It 
avas getting toward hurricane-season, so we 
had to come north, but those fellows want 
me to take them down again, come fall.” 
Paul listened and adored, alight with the 
love of adventure, and his desire came out 
in a cry. 
“Gee, if I could only—” 


ig came upon him that now he could— 

and with that remembrance he filled 
himself. His mind expanded like a balloon 
with the heady gas of his own affairs. The 
gates of his speech were unlocked, and the 
fullness of his heart came pouring out until 
he was drunk with his own voice. Von 
Don, the seals, his luck—and Genora the 
perpetual refrain of it all. Her beauty, 
her marvelousness, the way she had so 
cleverly brought it about, and all for his 
sake. He paced the tent, unable to keep 
still. The years ahead were as an empty 
web on which his fancy wove bright tapes- 
tries. 

“Man, but it’s great to have a woman 
thinking of you,” he cried. “I guess it’s 
right what they say about a woman being 
the making of a man once she takes hold 
of him.” 

His words filled the tent, their sound 
beating upon Hazlitt as he bulked im- 
passively against the lamplight, the salt- 
crusted boots molded to his long legs. He 
turned and spat meditatively out through 
the tent flap. 

“They'll take hold of you, all right,” he 
agreed. 

Paul flung himself at the other’s shoul- 
ders, his laugh ringing out, derisive, bla- 
tantly young. 

“Why don’t you get one for yourself, 
you solitary old stick? Don’t you see what 
this means to me? And it was she who 
did it. With this nine hundred, added to 
the eight hundred I’ve got over in Fodos 
Santos, I’ll be able to buy a share in a 
launch now.” 

That was Hazlitt’s cue, if he had really 
meant those half hints of a few weeks ago. 
But he sat there as unmoved by Paul’s 
hands and words as a waking man by the 
dreams of one sleeping at his side. He 
rose, his brown and grizzled curls almost 
touching the ridge-pole, and before his cool 
height Paul felt suddenly small and— 
prancing. 

“Yes, there’s many launch-owners as 
will give you a quarter-share for seventeen 
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hundred,” he said quietly. “I'll look 
around for you over in Todos Santos. 
Well, wish you luck, lad; guess I’ll turn in 
now; good night.” 


E went, and Paul turned hot and cold 

as he watched the figure striding away 
over the shingle. Then came a mounting 
anger. Who was Joe Hazlitt to look at 
him like that? What did the fellow want? 
He looked down at himself without, search- 
ing himself within, and again he won- 
dered. Probably Joe was jealous—that 
was it. Hazlitt’s wasn’t the only launch 
and with Genora to help him a fellow could 
do anything. 

The moonlight made the cove a place of 
ghostly gray. The prickly pears by the 
tent stood out in weird monstrosity, and 
Paul suddenly hated the things. They 
were like a kid that had started to grow 
and could only grow more heads—heads 
growing out of heads without even a neck 
between. 

Hazlitt, looking like that—at him; he’d 
show that solemn owl a thing or two. He 
flung himself to bed full of hot thoughts. 

It was late when he woke, the cove al- 
ready hot in the sunlight as he ran down 
for a swim. Hazlitt’s launch was gone, 
and he was glad of it. Bessie and Benny 
slid down to meet him, and they played 
together in the blue water while the elder 
seals yawned on the rocks above. Slap- 
ping wavelets at the base of brown pin- 
nacles, the crisp smell of salt weeds and the 
water stinging like warm wine. He flung 
his arms about Bessie and she dived with 
him, deep down where great purple anem- 
ones starred the bottom. The blood 
sang in his ears, he pressed Bessie’s chin 
upward, and she shot again to the surface. 
They grinned «at each other, splashing 
mightily, and Benny came up from below 
and butted him softly in the stomach. 
They never hurt him; they were sleek as 
velvet, playing like vast kittens. 

A pang shot through him at the thought 
of their future. But then—Genora—he 
held the memory of her face, shutting out 
all else. 

It was about noon that she came to 
the cove. 

Busy in his tent Paul heard the put-put 
of a stern motor and caught his breath as 
he saw her out beyond the rocks. Pulling 
on a faded bathing suit he ran down, 
shouting, waving to her to wait. No girl 
could negotiate that rocky passage alone. 
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“You have come,” he gasped as he swam 
alongside. 

She had come, five miles in that boat 
alone. Of course the sea was as a pond in 
the morning calm but even so it was an- 
other proof of her wondrousness. He 
climbed in over the bow, his eyes devour- 
ing her. In her pink dress, wide brimmed 
hat and ear-rings of mock jade she looked 
as frailly enchanting as one of those nauti- 
lus of the south of which Hazlitt had 
spoken. He played that fancy about her, 
marveling that such exquisite helplessness. 
could dare to adventure itself in such a 
world as this. He swelled with an ache of 
protection. 

“You have come.” 


HE said it again, oddly breathless. She 
looked up at him as he stood there, 
glitteringly wet, his eyes like dark pools with 
sun flecks in them. Her lips smiled back 
at him but her gaze was unchanged, a hint 
of purpose under its shallow brightness. 
For an instant a cool breath blew over him 
like a breeze from some more rational, 
clearly seeing region. He almost had a 
vision of her as that strange and primal 
thing—a woman wanting something. 

Then she spoke, and with her raillery 
came again that rosy mist. 

“IT. wonder if you’ve got another girl 
hidden in that tent?” 

“TY dare you to go and look,” he laughed; 
then remembered the disorder of the place. 
“Or, no—I guess you can’t.” 

‘She laughed back with an instant un- 
derstanding which brought a glimpse of 
her own domain. As he turned the boat 
toward the beach, she checked him. 

“J mustn’t land; ‘that wouldn’t be 
proper, would it? Are those the seals up 
there on the rocks? My, aren’t they big?” 

That seemed the extent of her interest 
in them. 

“Nobody knows «that I came down 
here,” she twinkled, and it was as another 
delicious secret binding them together. 

“J didn’t even tell Mr. von Don,” she 
went on, and Paul glowered. 

“What has he got to do with it?” 

“Oh, he is very particular. Actors are 
apt to be; I guess they know too much.” 

“Painted ape!” Paul grumbled, and her 
laugh tinkled again. 

“But you want his money, don’t you?” 

Paul came aft, striding over the thwarts, 
seating himself at her feet. His arms ached 
for her but her pink daintiness kept his 
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wet touch at bay. She let him have her 
hands and he raised them to his lips, 
mumbling insanities. 

“God—lI guess it’s true about a woman 
bringing out the best in a man.” 

“You'll do your best for me, wont you, 
Paul?” 

“Always—always!” 

She shone appropriately, with a long 
look. Then her glance fell, and she started 
braiding his fingers with a charming air 
of practicality. 

“Yes, I know; but I mean right now, 
about the seals. You see I wouldn’t want 
to think—later on, you know—that we 
hadn’t done our best by him.” 

“Do you doubt me?” Paul demanded 
mournfully. “Is that why you came?” 

“No, I—oh—just came.” 

She stroked the back of his neck along 
the edges of his wet hair. Blue lights 
throbbed up about them from the sunlit 
sea. They might, in that unchanged place, 
have been the first man and woman in 
some newly made world. She let him have 
his hour, mostly of silence and long gaz- 
ings. To him-it seemed but a moment 
when she withdrew her hands, regretfully 
final. 

“T must go back now; it is one o’clock.” 

“Y’ll take you up to the landing.” 

“No, you mustn’t. They would know 
where I had been.” 


E wondered if Hazlitt were still at the 

landing, triumphing to think that poor 
old Joe could never have known such an 
hour as this, or else how could he speak as 
he did? 

“Ts Hazlitt gone?” he asked. 

“Yes, mean old thing. He came down to 
see you last night, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he was here.” 

“T thought so. Did he say anything— 
about me, I mean?” 

“He never mentioned you at all.” 

“T just hate him.” 

That disposed of Hazlitt. To Paul he 
instantly became a thing of naught. 

“Can you get back alone? God, how 
can I let you go?” 

It was like wrenching himself from the 
greater part of his own being. He slid 
over the stern and hung there, his face 
just below hers. 

“You'll do your very best, Paul?” 

“Always, for you.” 

She looked at him and for a moment 
her calm broke. Her arms went about his 
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neck, surprisingly heavy, extraordinarily 
possessive. Her oddly practiced fingers 
strayed over his hair and she said a strange 
thing. 

“Oh, I want to keep you—keep you, 
always.” 

With a little push she sent him adrift. 
He dived to avoid the edge of the rudder, 
and when he came up again, the boat was 
throbbing away. 


ee day passed in a golden haze. Most 

of the time he spent with Foch and 
Cleopatra on their rock, feeding them fish. 
They followed him ashore, even into the 
tent, after the lure in his hand. In the 
morning a launch would come with the 
cages, the men would hide, and the rest 
would be merely a matter of enticement. 


_Then—the future danced in his brain like 


a bright mirage. 

It was about midnight that Paul woke. 
A high fog had crept in, hanging perhaps 
two hundred feet above with only a faint 
grayness seeping through from the moon. 
Pulling on some clothes, he wandered out 
on the beach, but it seemed more oppressive 
there than in the tent. 

He sat down, feeling for his pipe. There 
was a soft swish over the shingle, and 
Bessie and Benny were upon him, thrust- 
ing their noses over his shoulders, tickling 
his cheeks with their bristly mustaches. 
The mutts actually liked him. He won- 
dered how they would like what was com- 
ing? 

Of course they trained seals with kind- 
ness. But even so—no blue water, no 
depths where anemones bloomed like purple 
flowers. No wide sea to wander in amidst 
the sting of wind and spray. No sun- 
warmed rocks, no surf flashing silver under 
the moon. 

Locked cages on trains roaring through 
the night. Theaters hectic with calciums 
and the smell of grease-paint. 

“Bam!”—a smear of bloody flesh. Per- 
haps a fire—and never, never any sea. 

That was the worst. To take one’s toll 
of the sea was one thing, but for a man 
of the sea to betray its creatures— 

An iron compulsion was upon him, lock- 
ing his jaws until the pipe-stem cracked 
under his teeth. He knew what he was 
going to do even while he fought it. 

- He couldn’t go through with it; that was 
all. But then again, look at what it meant 
to him and Genora. 

It was she who was the hub of the wheel 
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on which he seemed to be slowly broken. 
Like the invisible waves of the radio, the 
world surged into the cove, with Genora 
as its electrode. Its twin hammers of 
woman and money pounded down on his 
flesh until he rocked under their strokes. 

Genora—if he did not do this, they 
would have to wait, and to twenty-four, 
delay is as death. 

Genora—what would she think of him? 

Then in a flash came solution, so that 
he laughed at its simplicity. Of course 
Genora would understand. With an added 
burst of light came the suspicion that per- 
haps this was what she had meant by ask- 
ing for “his best.’ She had trusted him 
to know the best without her saying it. 
Fool that he was, glooming there in the 
dark! He ought to be shot for having 
doubted her. 


HE sprang up, knowing what must be 

done. Even though he refused to cap- 
ture the seals himself there were plenty 
who would. But he’d fix that. 

The rest of the night was a feverish 
activity. Masses of dried grass and sage 
had to be torn from the slopes above and 
ferried out to the rocks. It took six boat- 
loads before he was satisfied, arid his arms 
were bleeding from the cactus thorns. 
Then handfuls of cartridges scattered 
through the piles, while the seals grunted 
uneasily, keeping beyond his reach, scenting 
something unusual, 

The dawn was breaking through the fog 
and the cove grayed:as with stale dregs of 
light. He must hurry, for in the stillness 
he already caught the throb of an ap- 
proaching launch. 

A dash of gasoline on each pile; then 
he poled from rock to rock, tossing up 
bunches of burning grass, then rowed for 
the beach, crouching to avoid possible 
bullets flying out from the exploding cart- 
ridges. A rush of flames, paling the gray- 
ing light, a crackling of vicious explosions. 
The seals swished to and fro in panic, with 
great snarling roars of terror and defiance; 
then came the splash of their bodies strik- 
ing. the water. 

It was about over by the time he reached 
the beach. From the rocks’ incandescent 
piles spread a pall of smoke under the fog. 
And Bessie and Benny, Foch, Cleopatra 
and the rest were somewhere out in mid- 
channel bound with the speed of fear for 
some far refuge. And only just in time— 
as he looked, a launch rounded the point. 
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It was Hazlitt’s. So it was Joe who was 
coming with the cages; he had not ex- 
pected that of Joe, and he spat as if to 
rid his mouth of a bitter taste. 


ILENTLY he waited while the other 
rowed ashore and crunched across the 
shingle with his long stride. 

“What’s all this, Paul—practicing for 
Fourth of July?” 

“You can take it that way if you want.” 

Hazlitt’s slitted gaze turned curiously on 
him. 

“What I’m wondering is how are some 
others going to take it?” 

“That is my business. 
the cages?” Paul sneered. 

“And if I did?” 

“You'll find nothing to put in them. 
The seals are gone, and after all that out 
on the rocks, they wont stop this side of 
Clemente.” 

Coolly searching himself for a match, 
Hazlitt surveyed the cove in all its strange 
effect of wreck. His straight mouth quiv- 
ered in the ghost of a grin, and a warmth 
stole from him. 

“So you did it, eh?” 

“Ves, I did, and what are you going to 
do about it?” Paul flamed at him. 

“Did you really think there were cages 
for sea-beasts on my launch?” Hazlitt 
asked. “I leave that for cattle like Pedro 
Miguel and his crew. All the same, the 
other evening I was here I was afraid that 
Genora Bragg had you corralled.” 

“Leave her out of it,” cried Paul. 

“She has taken herself out of it by this 
time, lad.” 

From above the light held to his pipe, 
Hazlitt looked at the other. It might have 
been merely the shifting glow from the 
match, but his copper mask seemed to stir 
as with pity. Exhausted, his mind chilling 
from the reactions of the night, that look 
struck in on Paul with apprehension. His 
arm went involuntarily up, as if to ward 
off a blow. 

“What do you mean? Well, say it!” 

“As I came away from the landing this 
morning, Genora. was leaving for Todos 
Santos with that Von Don. They are to 
be married today—and he’ll be her second.” 


Did you bring 


jt was queer how quiet one’s body could 
keep, while one’s mind— But it was 
useless to rage, or to do anything, or to 
do nothing. : 
He knew that Hazlitt spoke truth. The 


bitter light draining down through the fog 
seemed to reveal a vast uselessness of 
everything. All useless—and yet it hurt 
so. Out on the rocks the embers of his 
fires sent up reeking spirals like the smoke 
from unholy torches. He himself felt like 
that, all burned out, naked. 

Yesterday, all blue and gold, with a 
figure of exquisite pink. But it was only 
seals that she wanted after all, coming to 
make sure that he was still upon the hook 
of waxen flesh. He mustn’t show it. He 
wasn’t going to let Hazlitt see—damn him, 
damn everything! He’d go to the dogs— 
he’d study, get rich and be a wonderful 
man—then she’d be sorry. He would— 
oh, God! 

He tried to laugh, and the sound broke 
across the cove like the screech of a gull. 
His breath tangled up. 

Hazlitt’s hand fell on his shoulder. Paul 
tried to shake it off, but its steady grasp 
persisted, and he yielded, all at once aware 
how much he wanted it. Hazlitt’s voice 
came to him, firm and casual: 

“Tt hurts; I know all about that. But 
they aren’t all like her, lad; there are 
others—though somehow we salt-water fel- 
lows don’t seem to have much luck with 
women.” 

There was comfort in that thought, a 
hint of something big and fateful. It made 
Paul feel like a figure of some dark destiny, 
and he wrapped it about his sore pride. 

“You'd better get away from here,” 
Hazlitt went on. “How about a share in 
my launch?” 

“T wont have the money, Joe, not after 
this.” 

“Have I said anything about money?” 
Hazlitt demanded. ‘What I’m looking for 
is the man.” 

It sounded like that radio, some one talk- 
ing a long way off with no possibility of 
reaching them. This was what he had 
dreamed of, talked for in that boasting hour 
when all things seemed possible to him. 
And in some strange way it was coming 
now at this, the most barren, stripped mo- 
ment of all his life. 

“There’s ticklish times when I have to 
know if I can depend on whoever is with 
me,” Hazlitt went on. “Times when the 
wrong man may mean life or death to all 
in the launch. And when I find one who 
wont go back on his friends, not even 
though they are only beasts, and he thinks 
it means everything to him— Oh, hell— 
come aboard, and let’s eat breakfast.” 
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The 
Family 
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By 
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OME are born crooks; some achieve 
S crookedness; and some have crookery 
thrust upon them. When James Rob- 
bins, Junior, was twelve years old, he won- 
dered if he belonged to the first class; when 
sixteen, he was sure he belonged to the 
third. He may have been right both times. 
I only know that Junior never took his place 
in the great middle class, which, in the 
under world as in the upper, occupies most 
of the landscape and does most of the work. 
There was some grounds for the boy’s 
early self-distrust of which he was wholly 
unaware. His father, James Robbins, 
Senior, was a small-town lad who began 
work as clerk in the local jewelry store. 
It paid scant wages, but he thought it more 
“elegant” than other forms of clerking. He 
gave good service, and when he moved to 
a fair-sized city, got a place in a jewelry 
store there on the strength of home ex- 
perience and recommendations. Then came 
trouble. After being a model youth long 
enough to get solid with his new employers, 
Robbins proceeded to sample the gay life. 
Chance threw him in with a fellow named 
Gurney, no older than himself in years, but 
much more experienced in sinfulness. The 
young clerk soon was living beyond his sal- 
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The gifted author of “The Bull 


Boy,” ‘A Dull Day’’ and many 
other well-remembered Blue Book 
Magazine stories here contributes 
his best one thus far—an absorb- 
ing narrative of a father and son, 
and what crime did to and for them. 


ary, and Gurney suggested ways of making 
up the deficit. Robbins balked instantly 
at a proposal to rob the store in which he 
worked, but consented, after much urging 
and the threat of exposure of a poker-debt, 
to join in a raid on one of the local mag- 
nates. 

This was in the days when people still 
fondly believed that a burglar-proof safe 
could be built small enough to install ap- 
propriately in a dwelling-house.. The jewels 
of the magnate’s wife reposed in such a 
device while the family was away on a 
Western trip, and the big mansion was ten- 
anted only by a watchman. Gurney, who 
had learned the lay of the house, sent a 
confederate to get the watchman drunk; 
and then, while Robbins served as lookout, 
opened the “cheesebox.” The loot was dis- 
appointingly small; its disposal value to 
the crooks did not exceed five hundred 
dollars, of which about fifty came to Rob- 
bins. He was encouraged to hope for bet- 
ter returns next time, and coached in the 
simpler technique of burglary; but before a 
next time came, Gurney went to the city 
to celebrate. There he was caught in a 
raid on a West Side pawnshop, and sent to 
prison. 
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OBBINS suffered agonies of terror when 

he read of the arrest, fearing a con- 
fession which would tell of other “jobs.” 
It was Gurney’s cue, however, to pose as a 
first offender, and no confession was forth- 
coming. The shock sobered Robbins; he 
vowed to walk straight and did—though he 
made no move to restore or give to charity 
the small profits of his adventure in house- 
breaking. He soon moved to a larger city, 
then to the metropolis, and finally gained 
his goal, the position of traveling salesman 
for a wholesale diamond firm. Meantime, 
before he was twenty-one, he had married 
and become the father of James Junior, 
who is the real subject of this history. 

The man who reforms from fear, whether 
of hell or the penitentiary, is likely to think 
terror the sole means of righteousness. It 
was so with Robbins. Junior was trained 
with precept and paddle in the way he 
should go. He was made to understand 
that lying is a terrible sin, and stealing a 
worse one, and that the size of the loot and 
the circumstances of the case make no dif- 
ference in the gravity of the offense. Since 
every kid takes liberties with the truth and 
the sugar-bowl at times, the net result of 
such tactics is to make him think he is a 
sinner anyway, and there is always danger 
that he will decide to be hanged for a sheep 
rather than a lamb. Junior early realized 
that, at times, at least, he was a very bad 
boy. It was not that he was punished so 
severely, rather that his sins were rated as 
so serious that no punishment could atone 
for them. 

He was seven or eight when he made the 
discovery that Sunday-schools can be made 
to yield a revenue. Candy was not lacking 
in the Robbins home, but it was well made, 
sanitary, grown-up candy, lacking in the 
pep so dear to a youngster. In a store 
window between home and church were 
some gorgeous suckers, compounded, I 
think, of mucilage and aniline dyes. Junior’s 
soul yearned for these, but his unaccount- 
able parents said him nay. He pondered 
over the matter for a week, and when Sun- 
day came, bought a’sucker out of his Sun- 
day-school money. No fatal results follow- 
ing, he repeated the crime next week, and 
next. A playmate, noting this triumph of 
fiscal wisdom, demanded a share of the 
profits; Junior refused, and the playmate 
told. 

Junior was spanked, which was proper 
enough; but the language he had to en- 
dure was far more daunting than the strap. 
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Robbins was really a devoted parent, who 
was alarmed at the tendencies which he 
thought he could note in his offspring. He 
was also as vain as when he chose his first 
job because it was elegant; and to have his 
son caught in a childish swindle stung the 
man on the raw. He wondered eloquently 
what he had done to have a boy who be- 
haved like this. He asked fervently how 
Junior could do such a thing; and Junior, 
sniffing and bewildered, finally guessed he 
must have been born that way—which 
seemed to puzzle his father worse than 
ever. 


HE human mind is such a mixed-up af- 

fair that Robbins probably took his pose 
of impeccable righteousness seriously. His 
wife and son did, and some years later, an 
event happened which made doubt on the 
subject impossible. 

The worst of making the wrong acquaint- 
ances is that one never can be sure of un- 
making them. Robbins had erased Gurney 
from his list of friends, but though the 
paths of the two men did not cross for 
years, Gurney had not done the same for 
Robbins. Gurney served the brief term 
given to a first offender, was caught again 
a couple of years later and sequestered for 
a somewhat longer spell. From that time 
on, though constantly and properly under 
suspicion, he paid no more penalties to the 
law. He had always wanted to specialize 
on jewel-robbery, and the moment Robbins 
went on the road as a diamond salesman, 
Gurney marked him down. On his second 
long trip, while Robbins came out of his 
hotel one day, a well-dressed man strolling 
carelessly passed, looked up and spoke: 

“Why, hello, Jim! I haven’t seen you 
for years. Don’t you remember me?” 

“Oh—er—yes. I didn’t know. you at 
first,” said the salesman. His handclasp 
was as warm as the kiss of a fish, but Gur- 
ney did not seem to notice it. He fell into 
step alongside. 

“You’ve come up in the world since I 
knew you,” he remarked. 

“Yes, a little.” 

“How’s the graft in the new job?” 

“T don’t know,” said Robbins. “I’m not 
grafting.” 

“No offense,” said Gurney pleasantly. 
“Tt’s all a graft, though. That’s the way 
the world goes. I’m doing pretty well, 
myself.” 

“That’s good,” said Robbins. “You'll 
have to excuse me, now. I’m pretty busy.” 
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GURNEY let him go. Robbins watched 
like a hawk for days, but nothing hap- 
pened. A week later, in a distant town, 
he met Gurney again. The interview lasted 
longer this time, was followed by another; — 
and at the third meeting the ex-convict pro- 
posed a deal. He and a confederate would 
stage a fake hold-up; Robbins was to sub- 
mit after a fake battle; and the loot would 
be split three ways. Since he was carrying 
some sixty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds at the moment, the project looked 
good; but he turned it down at once. 

“Noth-ing do-ing,” he said with em- 
phasis. “Get me right, now; that goes. If 
anybody tries any funny business with me, 
I'll shoot first and inquire afterward.” 

“Don’t try the high and mighty on me!” 
retorted Gurney. “I know some things you 
don’t want printed.” 

“Think anybody’d believe you if you 
spilled ’em?” sneered Robbins. “I tell you, 
nothing doing. What’s more, I don’t want 
you hanging around me. I’m off you for 
life!” 

Gurney’s answer was wholly unprintable, 
but though he raged and stalked away in a 
fury, he did not believe Robbins would be 
as good as his word. When it became clear 
that the salesman had said nothing of the 
approach to the police, Gurney felt sure 
that the warning was all a bluff. With two 
companions, he tried to hold up Robbins in 
the lobby of one of the upper floors of an 
office building. They did not know that 
he had been aware of their shadowing for 
half an hour, that he had taught himself to 
shoot with his left hand, and that the light 
overcoat draped so carelessly over his left 
arm concealed an ugly bulldog revolver. 
The foremost bandit dropped with a bul- 
let in his heart, and the others fled. They 
were picked up by the police, but Robbins 
refused to identify them. 

“That one,”—pointing to the stranger,— 
“may have been one, or may not. I can’t 
say. This man,”—pointing to Gurney— 
“wasn’t there. I knew him when I first 
went to Columbus; we used to tear around 
together—that was before he got into 
trouble—and I guess I was as wild as he 
was till I saw where it was taking me. I’ve 
seen him since, too, I’d have known him 
in a second, and he wasn’t there.” 

This gentlemanly lying made Robbins 
feel better satisfied with himself, and spiked 
for all time any chance of his one “job” 
being brought up against him. It also gives 
a pretty good map of his character. He 
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was nervy, quick-witted, resourceful—able 
to turn apparently damaging circumstances 
to good account. He had a strong per- 
sonal loyalty, and would not cheat his em- 
ployers. But of respect for the rights of 
property in general, he had none. It is a 
common attitude; and when joined to dull 
wits, lively caution and a sheltered life, 
carries millions of men from cradle to grave 
without any breach of law; but for a man 
like Robbins, it was a slender tether. 


OF course the episode set him on a pedes- 
tal in his own house, and made Junior 
somewhat unhappy. The lad could not 
understand why he was so different from 
his father—it was the mother who raised 
the question. Junior’s predatory streak, 
larger than that of most boys, kept getting 
him into scrapes, and he finally came to the 
settled conviction that he was born a bad 
boy. It did not worry his conscience much 
—that would come later; but he was sorry, 
because it worried his parents. 

As the years went by, Junior, somewhat 
to his own surprise, appeared to be out- 
growing his sins. Then, in his first high- 
school year, he fell sick. After a long, ex- 
pensive illness, he recovered, and then it 
was his mother’s turn. She was in hos- 
pital most of the time for months, and when 
she came out, the doctor prescribed ab- 
solute quiet and freedom from household 
cares for a long period. This meant that 
Junior must go to a boarding school. Rob- 
bins, with his scant savings used up and 
his eredit heavily pledged by this run of 
bad luck, came in from a business trip to 
find that the firm he worked for had 
merged with another, and that he was out 
of a job. 

The experience would be unpleasant for 
any man; for Robbins, it was infuriating. 
He knew himself to be a better salesman 
than the one who was to take his place; 
but that man, Rimsky by name, had mar- 
ried into one of the combining firms, and 
held his position by the pull thus given. 
Robbins kept a poker face and congratu- 
lated his supplanter, but he swore then and 
there to take it out of Rimsky in some 
fashion at the first chance. 

That chance came quickly. Buerger, vice 
president of the firm which had employed 
Robbins, and holding the same position in 
the enlarged concern, was one of those men 
whose muddling kindliness is always trying 
to bring together people who ought to be 
forbidden to live on the same continent. 
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He invited Robbins, the Rimskys and some 
other friends to dinner at his home. Rob- 
bins, inclined at first to beg off, accepted 
as soon as he learned that his successor 
would be there. He had not thought of 
himself in the réle of a thief for years, but 
now he pictured the situation as vividly 
as if his lifetime had been spent in preying 
on the careless rich. There would be card- 
playing after dinner; Mrs. Rimsky always 
wore too many rings and always took them 
off when she sat down to play. She might 
not leave them within his reach, but he 
would be ready if she did. 

Everything played into his hands. The 
Buergers occupied an old-fashioned but 
comfortable flat on the second floor. The 
door below, controlled by a buzzer, opened 
directly on the stairs. At the top of these 
was a little front hall, from which doors 
opened into the back hall, the front parlor, 
and a small bedroom or den off that parlor. 
The ladies put their wraps in that bedroom, 
as usual, and Robbins satisfied himself that 
the door opening into it from the hall was 
unlocked. He bore Mrs. Rimsky’s half- 
concealed triumph without seeming to no- 
tice it, said he expected to make a connec- 
tion soon which would yield a good income, 
and generally appeared rather grave and 
preoccupied but entirely without malice. 

Dinner over, two card-tables were set 
out in the back parlor; Mrs. Rimsky went 
to the front bedroom and came back with- 
out her rings. Robbins sat by through the 
first few hands, and then rose to go. While 
putting on his overcoat in the back bed- 
room, he contrived to drop his emerald 
stickpin in an out of the way corner, and 
as he called good night to his hosts from 
the lower door, he snapped the catch so 
that it could be opened from without. He 
waited in the vestibule a minute, stole 
noiselessly up the stairs—his stickpin a 
perfect excuse if anyone came upon him in 
the hall, listened till certain that all present 
were at the cards, and slipped into the front 
bedroom. One quick move gave him the 
rings, which were spiked to a pincushion, 
another rumpled the wraps as if in a hur- 
ried search for valuables, a third unfas- 
tened the catch of the window which 
opened on a small balcony. In two min- 
utes, he was out of the house, the door 
locked behind him; and in ten, he was 
phoning from the station to say that he 
had lost his pin, and would Buerger bring 
it to the office next day if found. In all 
the vast surplus of language that was spilled 
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because of the theft, there was no word of 
suspicion directed toward Robbins. 


T almost the moment that he entered 
his hotel that night—so shamelessly 
does history repeat itself—Junior was reck- 
oning up his card-debts at fully forty dol- 
lars, wondering how long it would take him 
to save the sum out of his allowance, and 
speculating as to whether the governor 
would stand a touch. 

Do not hang haloes above Robbins’ fur- 
rowed brow, and say that he resorted to 
crime for love of his famity. Thousands of 
men who love their families just as much 
go through worse trials without even think- 
ing of crookedness. Vanity and temper had 
at least as much to do with his action as 
economic pressure and family affection; 
and for all his long years of law-abiding, 
his real nature remained the same. His 
motto was that of the Black Douglas, 
“Thou shalt want ere I want,” and he 
chuckled at the-success of his foray. 

He first secured a roving commission 
from a diamond broker of rather shady 
reputation. This gave him a legitimate 
reason for being on the road with jewels in 
his possession. That done, he turned im- 
mediately to a jeweler whom he knew in a 
moderate-sized town about sixty miles from 
where Junior was at school. 

“Brad,” he said, for the two were on 
good terms, “I’m doing a little broking 
business myself, now, and I’ve got a bar- 
gain in diamonds that I suspect never paid 

lu ys" 

“T’ve heard that story before,” said Brack 

“TJ know damned well you have,’’ re- 
torted Robbins: ‘You heard it just five 
months ago, and made money out of it. 
That’s why I’m telling you now.” Their 
eyes met, and Bradley was first to look 
away. 

“Let’s see ‘em,’ he said. 

In ten minutes the transaction was fin- 
ished, to the satisfaction of both parties. 
Generally speaking, a jewel-thief may count 
himself lucky if he gets one-third the 
wholesale value of his diamond plunder; 
the settings bring him nothing at all. In 
this case Robbins and Bradley agreed on 
ne worth of the stones, and divided fifty- 
fifty 

These things happened in the fall. Junior 
was delighted to receive an extra check 
which, with the savings he had been able 
to effect, enabled him to square his card- 
debts. Part of these were to his school- 
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mates, but about twenty dollars was. owing 
to.a middle-aged man named Gurney whom 
Junior had met, quite by accident, some- 
time before, and engaged disastrously at 
poker. Gurney was almost surly about 
taking the money. 

“T told you there wasn’t any hurry about 
that,” he said crossly. 

“y know,” said Junior, “but I'd better 
pay up while I’ve got it.” 

“Old man kick in?” asked Gumiey. 

“All by himself,” said Junior. “TI didn't 
ask him at all. He’s—he’s an awful. good 
scout. Wish I was more like him.” 

“Humph!” said Gurney. He. had 
thought himself very artistic in arranging 
that debt of twenty dollars. It was big 
enough to worry a kid, and not big enough 
to lodk bad for the man if the matter be- 
came public; and Gurney much desired 
some information which an unsophisticated 
youngster could secure for him. But the 
quarry, thus delivered from his clutches 
came back to them very soon. Junior and 


-two other boys hired an auto one evening, 


drove ten miles to a roadhouse which ther 
were forbidden to visit, and on the way 
back, ran the machine into a ditch. Tie 
owner demanded payment; two of the boys 
settled in cash; but Junior, less bountifwlly 
supplied, was persuaded to sign .a- note. 
The moment he had done so, he realized 
how he was caught, but it was too late. 
Pestered by the owner of the auto, threat- 
ened with exposure which he believed would 
cost him his home as well as his school, 
Junior was a picture of woe when he met 
Gurney a little later, and a few questions 
put the crook in possession of the, whole 
story. ; 

“Hum!” he said, thoughtfully. “Maybe 
I can put you in the wa y of earning - ‘that 
money.’ 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Junior. “How?” 

Gurney did not appear to hear the ques- 
tion. He looked thoughtfully out at. the 
landscape, occasionally darting quick 
glances at his young companion. | Finally 
he spoke. 

“Beats hell, the way things go,’ he said. 
“Here you are, a decent kid. . You get into 
a little bad luck, and you're likely to be 
expelled and disgraced so folks wouldn’t 
look at you any more. There’s old Mur- 
dock—I can see his greenhouse from here © 
—fifty-seven kinds of a thief, and every- 
body kowtows to him.” 

“T didn’t know he was a thief,” 
Junior, with little interest. 


said 
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“Stole every dollar he’s got, and most of 
what he’s spent,” said Gurney vigorously. 
“Robbed the railroad when he was con- 
tracting. Got a lease on some coal land 
from a farmer, and robbed him. Robbed the 
city, and wound up by robbing his part- 
ners. I bet they raise a fund to build him 
a monument when he croaks.” 

“But what—” began Junior. Gurney in- 
terrupted: 

“Murdock’s away. Do you know who’s 
left in the house?” 

“No,” said Junior, wondering. 

“Find out. I want to know some things 
about the dump, and if you'll help me, I’ll 
help you. I'll fix you up with one of these 
magazine subscription deals, and you go 
canvassing in the neighborhood—” 

“But I don’t know how,” said Junior. 

“Tt’s easy; I’ll give you the dope,” said 
Gurney. “You go to the house next door. 
Make your spiel, and while you’re talking, 
ask about the Murdock place. They’ll tell 
you the family’s away for a spell. You 
want to know how long, and whether there 
isn’t-some one there who might take a sub- 
scription to help a poor boy through col- 
lege. See?” 


MUCH more the crook said, contriving 
every few words to mention the dark 
disgrace which hung over the boy; and at 
last Junior consented to perform the strange 
errand. He could not help knowing that 
some queer work was in the wind, but he 
was in deep trouble; and Murdock, so Gur- 
ney said, was a thief, anyway. He turned 
‘in a report that would have won a word 
of praise from most city editors, and Gur- 
ney gave him on the spot about half the 
money he needed to settle his note. 

Two nights later the Murdock home was 
entered, the two servants tied up, and the 
place regularly cleaned out. Rugs, furs, 
pictures, plate—the thieves missed nothing. 
Murdock was something of a collector of 
Oriental rugs, and the haul was the big- 
gest made in that part of the country for 
years. : 

Junior spent wretched days following the 
burglary. He knew that he had helped 
prepare it, and for all his predatory streak, 
he was shocked and alarmed. He would 
have given back the money received for 
spying, but had already paid it to the owner 
of the wrecked auto. That, of course, was 
the object of letting him have it so early; 
Gumey was craftily securing himself and 
his pals against a squeal. Barred from 
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going to his mother by her physical condi- 
tion, or to his father by his belief in that 
parent’s Puritanical probity, the boy was 
fairly caught. 

He did not see Gurney for a week, al- 
though that shrewd crook had not left town. 
At the end of that time, seeing that the 
police were still running round in circles, 
he deemed it safe to approach the youth. 
They met, apparently by accident. 

“Hello, kid,” said Gurney. ‘Come to 
my room; I’ve got something to tell you.” 
Junior followed, tongue-tied and perturbed. 
Gurney closed the door behind them, and 
faced the boy with a crooked grin. 

“Well,” he queried, “what do you think 
about tricks now?” 

“J—I didn’t know—” 
weakly. 

“Like hell you didn’t!” answered Gur- 
ney roughly. “You aint a fool. You may 
not have known anything—you don’t know 
anything you can tell, now—but you had 
a damn good guess!” 

There was truth enough in that state- 
ment to close the boy’s lips. Gurney 
watched him, cynically. 

“Well,” he said, “what you going to 
do about it?” 

Junior shook his head. “It would kill 
my mother,” he said. “And I think my 
father would kill me, if he knew.” 

Gurney stuck-his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest, and let go a thunderous laugh. 

“That’s good!” he gasped: ‘“Oh, my 
Gawd, that’s good! Say, kid, don’t be the 
death of me!” He stopped abruptly, and 
fixed the youngster with a scowling glance: 

“The only thing that’d make your dad 
cross is for you to get caught! He’s damn 
particular about that! I'll tell the world 
he is!” : 

“What do you mean?” demanded Junior, 
his voice husky with anger and a growing 
fear that he would not acknowledge. Gur- 
ney stepped closer and shook his finger 
under the boy’s nose. 

“J mean your dad’s a thief!” he said. 
“He’s a crook, just like me. We were pals 
till he threw me down!” 

A fist, hard though light, spatted against 
Gurney’s jaw, and he staggered. Junior 
leaped after him, fairly frothing; but the 
struggle was too one-sided to last. Gurney 
was in the prime of life, with a good fifty 
pounds the advantage in weight. He 
warded off the next blow, caught the boy’s 
wrist, got a grip on his collar, and flung 
him on the bed. 


began Junior 
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“Damn you!” he exclaimed in a furious 
undertone. ‘What did you do that for? 
Quiet, now; I don’t want to hurt you, but 
I will if you make a racket! Will you be 
quiet if I let you up?” 

Junior did not answer, but he ceased 
struggling. Gurney took this for agree- 
ment, released his hold and stepped back, 
rubbing his jaw. Junior rose and started 
for the door. Gurney waved him back, 
took a chair, and motioned the lad to an- 
other. 

“Look here, kid,” he said. ‘You’re the 
only fellow that ever landed on me without 
getting it, right. See? Well, I’m going to 
overlook it. I aint going to touch you. I 
didn’t think how you'd take it, but it’s 
true!” 

Junior shook his head obstinately. Gur- 
ney went on: 

“Yes, it is. I could prove it by having 
you ask him some questions. The first job 
we were in together was at Lackland’s 
place, at Columbus—funny that I remem- 
ber the name, but I do. Your dad did the 
scouting for that, just like you did on this 
Murdock job. We got all there was, which 
wa’n’t much, and we did several other jobs, 
too. Then I got pinched in Chicago. I 


never squealed, just took my rap alone; * 


and he never lifted a finger for me, neither 


then nor afterward. I met him, accidental,’ 


when he was on the road, and he treated 
me like dirt. He was pulling jobs right 
then, too; I had it straight, and I know.” 

He was silent for a space. Junior felt 
instinctively that part of the story was true. 
He sat on the bed, too wretched for words. 
Gurney spoke again: 

“You see, he’s got no kick coming. He 
can’t reproach you with anything—unless 
you fall down and get caught—and that'll 
never happen while you’re with me. I’ve 
taken a fancy to you, kid. At first, I didn’t 
like you, on account of your father, but I 
do, now. We're going to have, some swell 
times together. You tell your dad you’re 
going to get subscriptions through vacation 
—he’ll like that. You'll get ’em, too, but 
there’ll be other things.” 


UNIOR stumbled down the stairs. It 
was Saturday; he did not have to be at 
the school till evening, and he took the 
least frequented street for the woods, where 
he would be alone. He was numb to every- 
thing but misery, and his brain could hold 
but one idea. His father was a thief, a 
thief, a thief. He was the son of a crook. 
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That was why he was bad. That was why 
he committed crimes, almost in the cradle 
—stole cookies, stole apples, stole Sunday- 
school money. His father was a thief, and 
he was a thief. Like father, like son. 
There was no escape, he was foredoomed. 

It is needless to follow in close detail the 
career of Junior and his treacherous se- 
ducer in the next few months. The lad 
had no further adventures in burglarly till 
the end of the school year—Murdock’s was 
the only place in town that was worth a 
clean-up; but Gurney saw him at short in- 
tervals, and by the time vacation came, the 
boy was broken to crook’s harness. He 
announced that instead of going to a camp, 
he would like to canvass for subscriptions. 
His father welcomed this evidence of en- 
terprise, and agreed. Whether a born thief 
or not, Junior was a born salesman and had 
excellent success, but his chief business was 
to scout for the gang. He marked down 
several places that summer, three of which 
were raided by the gang. 

In September, just before time to start 
back to school, Junior was called on for 
still another service. Gurney had some val- 
uable jewels; whether he had helped steal 
them, or received them to pass on, his 
novice never knew. For some reason the 
crook was under suspicion at that time; he 
had been searched once when the loot was 
not on his person, and feared that he would 
be nabbed if he tried to deliver it. Junior 
was in one of the suburbs, canvassing for 
subscriptions. Gurney managed without 
much trouble to transfer the diamonds and 
give instructions; and with his first real 
thrill at the game, the boy carried them to 
the fence. 


hy the under world as in the upper, or- 
ganization is the key to success. In dia- 
mond-thieving, thanks to the small size and 
unidentifiable character of the loot, inde- 
pendent operators like Robbins and Gur- 
ney have a fair chance; but the organiza- 
tion does most of the work and collects 
most of the profits, even there. The actual 
thief passes his plunder to an intermediary, 
who passes it to a fence, who gives it to 
the man higher up, though sometimes the 
fence is one of the higher-ups himself. 

It was so with Blackman, né Schwartz- 
burg, the fence whom Junior was to see. 
He kept a second-hand and curio shop in 
a Midwestern city which shall be nameless; 
his political pull was strong, his under- 
world connections international; he was al- 
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together a man to be feared. Junior walked 
carelessly into his place, looked around, ex- 
amined several articles and priced a few 
till he got a chance to speak to the propri- 
etor with no one in earshot. 

“T have a message from Gurney,” said 
the boy. 

“So?” said Blackman. He lifted an ivory 
elephant and held it up admiringly. ‘Here 
is a little thing, now, that’s a reg’lar jewel, 
an’ cheap, too.” 

“Jewel it is,” said Junior, grinning. This 
was something like—almost equal to crime 
in the movies. “It’s several jewels.” 

“On hand?” asked the fence, in a low 
tone, still admiring the toy. 

“Pretty close.” 

“The Cleveland lot?” 

“All right.” Junior passed the little 
packet, which was concealed at once in a 
big palm. Blackman spoke louder: 

“You should see the one in my private 
office. It is bigger, but no besser.” 

Still carrying the ivory elephant, he led 
Junior to a room at the rear. It opened 
from the store, and was about twelve feet 
square. There was one window, near which 
stood a roll-top desk, and half concealed 
behind the open door was a safe, which 
Junior already was wise enough to know 
could be looted by any competent yegg 
with a can-opener. Blackman poured out 
the diamonds, and looked them over. 

“Fair—notting to brag of,” he pro- 
nounced. ‘Vy didn’t Gurney come?” 

“Didn’t think it best,” said Junior, re- 
peating instructions. 

“Vatched, I suppose. All right; I settle 
as usual. Here is something for your- 
self.” 

He gave the boy a ten-dollar bill, which 
barely paid his railroad fare, and the little 
ivory elephant. The boy figured the last 
would make a good Christmas present for 
his mother. He went back and reported. 
Gumey grunted scornfully. 

“The old tightwad!” he said. “He ought 
to come across with a century note on a 
deal like that. There’s the trouble with 
this game; you got to give it all to the 
crowd behind. I’d like to get into that 
store just after he gets a cargo to handle.” 

“Why, that—why, we’re dealing with 
him; he trusts us!” protested Junior, who 
was like his father in more ways than one, 
not to mention an honest inheritance from 
the other side of the house. 

“Trusts us? Not on your life. We got 
to trust him, and get stung for it. We get 
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two bits out of every dollar, and Blackman 
and the higher-ups get all the rest.” 

Junior pondered this view of the situa- 
tion, and decided there might be something 
in it. A practical detail occurred to him. 

“Where do you suppose he keeps that 
stuff?’’? asked the boy. ‘That tin can in 
his office is no good.” 

“Good enough, with his pull to back it,” 
said Gurney. “He don’t hold goods long. 
But I’ve known him to have over a hun- 
dred grand in that shop at once, just in 
ice. If I could get at the safe with that 
in it—oh, baby!” 


HE was lying at least fifty per cent, but 

even so, the prospect was alluring. 
Junior went back to school—his father in- 
sisted on that—wondering if sometime he 
and Gurney would raid Blackman’s place, 
and make a haul like that. 

He was not the only one who had an eye 
on the Blackman “dump.” The big fence 
had been immune so long that he had 
grown careless. He paid too little attention 
to his half-witted slavey—people of defec- 
tive intellect are sometimes keen observ- 
ers. Not long after Junior went back to 
school, his father and Bradley were holding 
a conference on ways and means, and one 
of them, at least, was much better informed 
than Gurney. 

“T’ll handle this for you, Jim, but don’t 
ask me to take any more for at least six 
months,” Bradley was saying. “My trade 
wont: warrant it, and the big fellows will 
get suspicious. Id like to get out of the 
game, anyway.” 

“That’s all right for you, Brad,” re- 
turned Robbins gloomily. “But what about 
me? You’ve got a good business to live on. 
I'd like to quit; too, but how’d I care for 
my family?” 

“Listen,” said Bradley. “I’ve watched 
you. You’re on the make, but you aint a 
double-crosser. That goes with me, too. I 
know a dandy place out West that we can 
get, an’ it’d make us both rich. I can’t 
swing it alone, but you’re a salesman and 
I’m a workman, and together, we could do 
it easy. What say?” 

“How much?” asked Robbins. Bradley 
told, and the other man shook his head. 

“T haven’t got the money,” he said. 

“You can raise it, I guess,” said Bradley. 
“Anyway,” he added, as Robbins shook his 
head again, “if you pinch anything in the 
next half year, don’t bother me with it. 
Take it to Blackman.” 
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“That fat hog!” exclaimed Robbins. 
“He’d cheat me out of the fillings in my 
teeth. I’d sooner rob him.” 

“T can tell you how to do that, too,” 
said Bradley calmly. 

“Yes, you can—not!” scoffed Robbins. 

“I sure can,” insisted Bradley. ‘“Re- 
member Jerry the Goat, that went out with 
T. B. last year? THe got onto it, told me, 
and wanted me to stake him. I’d have 
done it, too, but he had a hemorrhage be- 
fore he could get to the job.” 

“T don’t need any stake, but what’s the 
dope?” demanded Robbins. “And what do 
you want out of it?” . 

“T’ll take diamonds enough to pay half 
the price of that store at twenty-five per 
cent under wholesale,” said Bradley, after 
a minute’s thought. “Anything over that, 
I'll give you cash or allowance of twenty- 
five per cent, and we'll put it in stock and 
split profits fifty-fifty. I want you with 
me, Jim, and if you come, we’re going to 
cut out the crooked business.” He spoke 
with no thought of irony. 

“That goes,” said Robbins. “Shoot the 
dope.’ 

“Here’s Blackman’s store,” said Bradley, 
sketching rapidly. ‘Here, at the back, just 
in front of his workroom, he keeps a big 
grandfather clock. He says it’s for sale, 
but the price is high enough that he don’t 
sell it. The left-hand weight’s hollow; the 
opening’s at the back, big enough to hold 
sparklers worth a hundred grand, easily. 
That safe aint much more’n a blind—I sup- 
pose he keeps small stuff in it, though.” 


OBBINS went to Blackman’s town im- 
mediately, scouted the place himself, 
laid his plans, and then settled to wait till 
he could feel sure that the crook had just 
received a consignment of diamonds. He 
proposed to work alone; it was less dan- 
gerous, on the whole, than taking in a part- 
ner, especially as he meant this to be his 
last coup. He had not long to wait. A big 
jewel robbery pulled in Pittsburgh had all 
the marks of the gang of which Blackman 
was a part. Robbins came back to the 
town, and after two days of careful watch- 
ing, saw a man whom he felt sure was the 
thieves’ messenger enter the store. It was 
already afternoon, and that evening was 
Hallowe’en. 

Junior had received a telegram the day 
before, signed with his father’s name, and 
asking him to come to Cleveland for the 
week-end. It was from Gurney, of course, 
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and meant that the boy was to come to 
the town where Blackman kept his shop. 
The boy reached the rendezvous, to: find 
the crook limping about with a cane, in a 
state of high excitement. 

“You’ve got to be the main guy this 
time, kid,” he said. ‘Blackie’s got the 
Pittsburgh swag. I had the straight tip 
it was coming to him, and it’s there now. 
I’ve got the combination out of that nit- 
wit slavey of his, and fixed it with her to 
leave the lavatory window unfastened. It’s 
a pipe—and here I am laid up with this 
knee. You'll have to go in.” 

“All right,” said Junior, with a thrill, 
half pleasant, half fearful at the idea. 
“Who’s doing lookout?” 

“Tl have to do that myself, though it’ll 
most kill me,” returned Gurney. ‘Damn 
this knee!”’ He meant it. If the kid did 
the inside work, he probably would expect 
an even split, while Gurney, if he did the 
actual stealing, could hold out most or the 
swag himself. 


a eleven that night, Robbins sgnior 

slipped into the alley back of Black- 
man’s. It was early for burglary, but with 
half the cops watching boisterous kids in 
the residence district, an early hour seemed 
best. The lavatory window gave under his 
jimmy with unexpected ease, and in a mo- 
ment, he was inside. The store was dark, 
there was not a sound, yet he felt uneasy. 
After waiting five minutes with no results, 
he told himself he was a fool, found the 
clock with a cautious use of his flash, found 
the hollow weight and a paper-wrapped 
package inside, thrust it into his shirt to 
drop and be held by his belt, and tiptoed 
toward his point of entry. At the second 
step, a pencil of light came through the 
darkness to rest on the pit of his stomach, 
and a hoarse whisper with something famil- 
iar about it commanded: 

“Stick ’em up!” 

Robbins lived five years in one sickening 
second, and it was not the punishment that 
appalled him, but the disgrace, and the fact 
that his wife and son would know him for 
a thief. He put up his hands, mechanically. 
“Turn round,” said the same hoarse voice 
—where had he heard that hauntingly 
familiar note?-—and hope surged up anew. 
This was a brother-crook, and with such 
a one, he had a chance. 

“Might have known it!” The voice was 
not natural yet, but Robbins whirled with 
entire indifference to pistols. 
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“Junior!” he said in a gasping whisper. 

“Yep,” returned the young man with a 
flippant effort to disguise his real feelings. 
“Quite a family party, aint it. Like father, 
like son! I’m starting early too.” 

“Gurney, by God!” exclaimed Robbins. 
“Tl kill him for this. Let’s get out.” 

“You let Gurney alone,” returned Junior. 
“You worked with him all right till he got 
into trouble, and then you threw him 
down.” 

“Listen, Junior,” said his father desper- 
ately. “That’s a lie. I helped him on one 
trick, the Lackland place; he coached me, 
and I was scout and lookout. ‘That’s the 
only time I ever was with him. He went to 
Chicago and got pinched, and I quit, and 
stayed straight till I lost my job after your 
mother got sick. I’ve turned three tricks 
since then; but Junior, I’ll never turn an- 
other if you’ll come with me now. That’s 
the truth!” 


OMEHOW Junior knew it was the 
truth. “All right,” he whispered. 
“Wait.” He hurried to the private office, 
Robbins on his heels. ‘What are you do- 
ing?” asked the older man. 

“Putting back his money—I didn’t get 
his sparklers,” answered the youth. “We'll 
start square. Now—” g 

A whistle, like and yet unlike the regular 
Hallowe’en noise, came from the street. 
“That’s Gurney!” exclaimed Junior. 

“Go, quick; I’ll hold ’em!” whispered his 
father fiercely. ‘“I wont!” returned Junior 
in the same tone. “Go!” repeated Rob- 
bins. “Oh, God!” For the door at the 
front of the store swung open, and they 
heard Blackman’s voice: 

“It’s all right, Officer. I yust come 
down with a friend to get some papers.” 
There was an inarticulate reply, then the 
door.shut and the lock grated. 

“Here!” exclaimed Robbins. “Do just 
as I tell you. We'll get out yet!” He 
forced his son down behind the safe, and 
squatted there himself. Heavy steps came 
down the aisle to the private room, came 
inside, there was the snap of a switch and 
the room sprang into light. Robbins rose 
from his ambush, face covered by a Hal- 
lowe’en mask, automatic leveled in a steady 
grip. 
“Don’t move, Fatty,” he said; and no 
man not bent on committing suicide would 
have disobeyed him. “Keep your hands 
right where they are. You,’’—to the other 
man,—“close that-door. Good! Now put 
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em up. 
guns.” 

Tom, alias Junior, collected the artillery. 
The two men were laid face down on the 
floor, bound and gagged; and there was 
nothing amateurish about that tying. Then 
Robbins turned to the safe. He threw on 
the floor the package of bills which Junior 
had taken and put back. He did the same 
with a quantity of stamps, the result of a 
raid on a country post office. He locked 
through the papers in the safe, chuckled at 
some of them, and put these in his pocket. 

“Listen, Fatty,” he said. ‘You haven’t 
lost anything. But if you try to frame 
anyone for this, these papers go to Uncle 
Sam.” 

He switched out the light, closed and re- 
fastened the window by which they had 
entered, and after assuring himself that the 
coast was clear, went out the front way, 
locked the door, and motioned the boy into 
Blackman’s auto. Junior obeyed, but whis- 
pered anxiously as his father took the 
wheel: 

“You wont—steal it, will you, Dad?” 

“No,” said Robbins. “Just want it out 
of the way, so the cops wont go exploring 
too soon.” 

“What—what do you think he’ll say?” 
asked Junior. 

“Who? Blackman? He'll be too busy 
explaining those stamps to say anything 
else,” returned Robbins. 

“That’s so.” Junior-chuckled. “Besides, 
he hasn’t lost a thing.” Robbins kept a 
discreet silence. “Dad,” said Junior, after 
a pause, “we’re going to quit, aren’t we? 
We'll never take anything that doesn’t be- 
long to us again?” 

Robbins stopped the car and got out. 
They were beyond the city limits, now, 
and the car which he had driven in was 
not far away. He held out his hand to 
his son. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “we’re not going to 
quit; we have quit. I quit when I saw you 
in that store. We’re going West— I 
wont leave you in school where Gurney can 
get at you. And I’ve got a chance to go 
in partnership with a clever chap in a 
store. I’ll never steal another cent’s worth 
as long as I live, and I know you wont.” 

They shook hands on the bargain, and 
kept it. But Robbins thought it unneces- 
sary to say that his resolve to reform came 
after he had secured the Pittsburgh dia- 
monds, still safely ensconced inside his 
shirt. 


Turn round. Tom, take their 
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The man who wrote those gay examples of Zolfomania yclept “Stymied 
Kisses’’ and “Bunkered on Bai-o-hae”’ here offers a bit of Gallic-flavored 
Bolf that has the joyous quality of Daudet’s famous “Tartarin’’ stories. 
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HE sun shone down on Burgundy. 

| Especially did it smile upon the De- 

partment of Céte d’Or, and its 

brightest and tenderest rays were for the 
little town of Avison. 

Indeed, so superlative was the day that 
even Cesar, the gargon, was conscious of 
the sunshine as he stumped about the side- 
walk beneath the awning in front of the 
Café de la Ville. His wooden leg tapping 
a military accompaniment, he hummed 
“Quant on est en Permission,” as he laid 
two nearly new decks of cards on the most 
desirably situated of the tables. This 
duty accomplished, he advanced one pace, 
stood at ease, and glanced expectantly up 
L’Avenue Pershang—most French towns 
have an Avenue Pershang now. Then he 
looked at his watch. It was exactly three 
minutes to three. Could it be that they 
would be late! But no, there was Mon- 
sieur le Colonel. Behind him came Mon- 
sieur le Maire of Avison. From the other 
direction hurried the notary, Monsieur 
Bijoux, arm in arm with Monsieur de la 
Barriére, the owner of many vineyards. 

The four elderly men converged on the 
table beneath the awning. Cesar stiffened 
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to attention and saluted the Colonel mag- 
nificently. The Colonel returned the salute 
with an absentminded wave of his hand. 

“Bon jour, mon enfant,” he said ab- 
stractedly. 

All who had been of his regiment, all 
who were left of his regiment, were his 
children, and he so addressed them. 

Next arrived the Mayor, then the others. 
They all shook hands formally before seat- 
ing themselves. The Colonel dealt the pack 
of cards that Monsieur de la Barriére cut. 
Running over his hand, he announced, 
“Sans épique.”” No one raised the no 
trump; the game was on. 

For three silent, tense rubbérs the 
struggle continued. Then the notary added 
up the score. The Mayor and Monsieur 
de la Barriére had triumphed by six hun- 
dred points. The Colonel and Monsieur 
Bijoux each counted out three francs on 
the table, since the stakes had been fifty 
centimes a hundred. 

Cesar took the orders. The players re- 
laxed. The Colonel spoke: 

“My friends, I am greatly worried.” 

“Your son, André?” Monsieur de la Bar- 
riére asked quickly. 
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“But yes.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Bijoux. 

The Mayor shook his head gravely. 

“T thought,” the Colonel continued sadly, 
“that the war might have changed him, 
but it is not so. Yet he was a brave sol- 
dier.” 

“Médaille militaire, croix de guerre with 
five palms, officier of the Legion of Honor,” 
Monsieur de la Barriére detailed, and 
added as an afterthought: “Three times 
wounded.” 

“Tt is so,” agreed the Colonel. 
has not changed. Far from it. 
still—still eccentric.” 

“He has not, perhaps, learned to drink 
le wheesky from the English?” De la Bar- 
riére asked anxiously. 

“But no.” 

“Ah! Ah!” suddenly exploded the 
notary. “I have it! It is as before the 
war. He is again interested in the so 
charming Gi-Gi, l’Hirondelle.” 

“Tt is never eccentric to be interested in 
a beautiful woman,” the Colonel said 
testily. “And I have informed you that 
André is eccentric.” 


“Vet he 
He is 


WC STEUR BIJOUX, glanced at his 
friend’s angry face; then he beckoned 
to Cesar: 

“Bring thou us a bottle of Gouttes d’Or 
—and carry it with care,” he directed. 

The three other old men relaxed. Indeed, 
when the Drops of Gold—that wine half 
sunshine, half nectar—slid smoothly into 
the four glasses, they even smiled at one 
another. Sipping the amber liquid ap- 
preciatively, they replaced the glasses on 
the table and leaned their heads closer to- 
gether. 

“Tt is this way, my friends,” the Colonel 
explained, “and especially you, my old 
friend De la Barriére. You know well that 
it has always been understood that André 
should marry mademoiselle your daughter, 
when he arranged himself. But he does not 
so arrange himself.” 

“What is it—since it is not Gi-Gi— 
which so disturbs you in the conduct of 
André, your son?” interrogated the notary. 

“All his time he spends at Le Club 
Sportique at Beaune. He returns home 
only to sleep.” 

“But are not all our young men of good 
family, especially since the war, interested 
in le sport?” objected the Mayor. 

“True, but this interest is an obsession. 
He returns home to sleep, as I said; but 
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mark you well, my friends, he sleeps at 
nine of the clock, rises at seven and returns 
to Beaune. Is this natural, I ask you?” 

“To sleep at nine for the young! In- 
deed it is not natural,” stated De la Bar- 
riére. 

“But what does he do all day at Le Club 
Sportique?” demanded the notary, his 
legal mind boring toward the heart of the 
matter. 

“He is absorbed in a new sport.” 

“And what is this new sport?” 

“Le sport de golf.” 

“De golf!” repeated De la Barriére. 

“T do not.know it,” commented the 
Mayor in much the tone he might have 
used in denying an accusation of crime. 

“Tt will bear careful investigation,” 
stated the notary, moving his head up and 
down in grave acquiescence. 


T was the hour of “‘le five o’clock” at Le 
Club Sportique. Around a small table 
loaded with French patisserie and embel- 
lished with a huge teapot sat Mademoiselle 
Antoinette de la Barriére, Miss Burke- 
Jones, André Leconte and his friend 
Jacques Villiers. 

All wore sport clothes; all were tanned; 
all were happy and extremely hungry, as 
the rapidly fading pile of cakes testified. 

“Tt makes fifty-two holes in the ground 
which we have made,” Jacques announced 
with great satisfaction. ‘An’ Mees Burke- 
Jones, wiz my poorly aidings, has make a 
gain of t’ee francs from you an’ Made- 
moiselle.” 

“Righto,” agreed André, his mouth full 
of gdteau. 

“Tomorrow!” threatened Antoinette de 
la Barriére. 

“Vous étes sir,” Miss Burke-Jones gave 
a literal version of “You’re on” in French, 
which she insisted on speaking, though the 
Frenchmen, since golf was a British sport, 
always spoke English in connection with it. 

“T may not be here in the afternoon,” 
André said. “I really should check up on 
the pater, don’t y’know. I haven’t alto- 
gether good reports of him.” 

André had learned his English in London 
and spoke it perfectly. 

“Too bloody bad,” sympathized Jacques. 
He’d picked up his English in the trenches. 

Miss Burke-Jones gave him a horrified 
glance, then concealed her embarrassment 
in speech. 

“Ce n’est pas legitime de parler de son 
pére ainsi en Angleterre.” 
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Mademoiselle de la Barriére in turn gave 
her a horrified glance. “Pas legitime” was 
not legitimate; not legitimate was illegiti- 
mate. Nothing illegitimate should be men- 
tioned before a French maiden. She too 
hid her embarrassment with words: 

“Your fa-ther wiz my fa-ther has been 
much together, André. Should I perhaps 
be of a worrydness?” 

“T’m sure they’re both quite all right,” 
hastily reassured André. “Only—well, 
there are four of them that gamble a bit 
together every afternoon. So it has been 
reported to me at, any rate.” 

“Tt is terrible for the figure, gambling,” 
Jacques said reminiscently. “Before the 
war I doit. I get fat.” 

“Antoinette, why do we not bring our 
respective fathers out to Le Club Sportique 
tomorrow afternoon for a few hours of 
normal, healthy enjoyment?” suggested 
André. 


48 will be so much better for you, mon 

pére, to be out in the sunshine of the 
bon Dieu than to sit in a café—no matter 
of how great a respectability,” Antoinette 
concluded. 

“J do not understand,’ Monsieur de la 
Barriére answered, gazing round-eyed at his 
daughter. ‘Where, I ask you, is the sun- 
shine better than in front of the Café de la 
Ville? And one is protected from it by an 
awning also. But that is neither here nor 
there. Dost thou tell me, ma fille, that 
thou walkest miles alone with André Le- 
conte over wild fields?” 

“But no, mon pére,” the girl objected. 
“We play a foursome: Mees Burke-Jones, 
Jacques Villiers, André and I.” 

“But is there no chaperon, no older per- 
son with you?” 


“Madame Burke-Jones sits’ always on. 


the veranda of the clubhouse.” 

“How long is this field of golf, I ask 
you?” Monsieur de la Barriére demanded. 

“Oh, several kilometers.” 

“France has come to this!” the owner 
of vineyards wailed. ‘France has come 
to this! Young people unchaperoned walk 
kilometers together alone! , Oh, the ac- 
cursed war that has made such things pos- 
sible!” 

“But it is a sport of the utmost inno- 
cence,” objected Antoinette. 

“Ma fille!” Monsieur de la Barriére’s 
voice was stern. “Thou shouldst know 
nothing of innocence... .. That is to 
say,” he corrected himself hurriedly: “To 
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thee all should be innocent; therefore thou 
shouldst not know there is aught else; 
hence innocence should mean nothing to 
you. I explain myself badly, but what I 
mean is— £nfin, I will go with you and 
look upon this sport.” 


“Bue I have no wish to learn a sport; 
what has a sport to do with me at my 
age?” the Colonel demanded unhappily. 

“Tt will increase your enjoyment of life, 
indeed prolong it,” insisted André. “An- 
toinette de la Barriére, who was once as 
frail as a flower of the wind, is now as 
strong as the ox.” 

“My enjoyment of life is perfect al- 
ready,” objected the Colonel. “Besides, 
what has Mademoiselle de la Barriére’s 
physical condition, to which you refer with 
a lack of delicacy, to do with it. Le sport 
is not for women.” 

“This sport is,” André said positively. 
“Do come to Le Club Sportique for just 
this afternoon!” 

“T will not.” The Colonel spoke with 
finality. “I will not endanger my health 
by walking about in the so hot sun. I 
shall go to the Café de la Ville for my 
partie de cartes with De la Barriére, 
Bijoux and the Mayor as usual. Speak no 
more of it.” 

“But Monsieur de la Barriére goes with 
Antoinette to Le Club Sportique this very 
day.” André played his trump card. 


ap little knot of people gathered at the 

first tee of Le Club Sportique were 
typical of both the old and the new France. 
The Colonel wore the undress uniform of 
the chasseurs. Monsieur de la Barriére 
presented somewhat of an anomaly. His 
trousers were of the striped conventional 
type worn by elderly Frenchmen in the 
afternoon; but the upper part of his plump 
body was swathed in an ample gray 
sweater. On the other hand, Monsieur 
Bijoux and the Mayor were ultra-conven- 
tional in frock coats and tall hats. An- 
toinette and Miss Burke-Jones wore sport- 
suits and gay sweaters; André and Jacques 
were in the most correct of knickerbockers. 

“The object is this,” explained André. 
“The small ball is to be struck over the 
landscape in as few strokes as possible to 
the little hole you see marked by the red 
indicator in the distance; then it is to be 
struck into that hole.” 

“Ah!” commented Monsieur de la Bar- 
riére. 
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“Ts it permitted to throw the small ball 
instead of hitting it with the club?” the 
Colonel asked curiously. 

“Of an assuredness not!” André’s voice 
was horrified. ‘Indeed, it would be no ad- 
vantage, mon pére. The ball is too light 
for throwing. It will go farther when 
hit.” 

“T will hit it, then,” the Colonel con- 
ceded good-humoredly. ‘Step back, all, 
and I will show you how a soldier can 
perform.” He brought up the driver 
André had put in his hands, brought it 
down in a vicious swing—and missed the 
ball entirely. 

“May I ask a question?” De la Barriére 
queried politely. ‘Does the counting begin 
from the time one hits the ball or does it 
include attempts to hit the ball also, even 
when entirely without success.” 

“Attempts also, mon pére,’ Antoinette 
enlightened him. 

“Then the score now stands one attempt 
in my favor,” the owner of vineyards said 
—and corrected himself as the Colonel 
made a second futile swing: “Pardon, two 
attempts.” 

“T should so have been informed,” the 
Colonel stated a trifle snappishly. “I will 
now hit it.” 

He did, scattering sand in every direc- 
tion. The ball soared high in air and came 
to rest fifty yards up the fairway. 

“T could have thrown it much farther 
than that,” was his disgusted comment. 


D= LA BarRIERE accepted the driver from 
his daughter, gazed at the ball ten- 
derly, took a half swing and sent it a hun- 
dred yards straight down the fairway. 
a “Very good indeed, sir,” André praised 
im. 

“You will do much better, mon colonel, 
next time,” Antoinette encouraged. 

“Huh!” ejaculated the Colonel. 

André half drew a brassie from the bag, 
then shoved it back and substituted a mid- 
iron. He demonstrated the swing before 
handing the club to his father. The 
Colonel fixed the ball with an angry eye, 
brought the midiron dowh in a vicious 
swipe and landed a hundred and fifty yards 
away in the bunker protecting the green. 

“Bravo pour I’ armée!” De la Barriére 
shouted to him, and topped his brassie 
shot so that it rolled a bare sixty yards. 
His next, however, was a beautiful high 
mashie which made the green, then ran 
off it, since it lacked back-spin. 
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“This is a shot of some difficulty, mon 
péere,” André explained. “Watch me 
closely.” And he showed the proper man- 
ner in which to spoon the ball over the 
bunker. 

“Tt would be much easier to toss it out,” 
his father commented. “I even think I 


‘could put it directly in the little hole—as 


one threw a bomb during the war. How- 
ever, since it is le sport to beat at it with 
a stick—” 

He proceeded to beat at it. The eleventh 
attempt cleared the bunker, the ball rolling 
within four inches of the hole; the spoon 
the Colonel threw after it, hitting the 
marker with a metallic clang. 

“Allons, mon ami, du calme!” De la Bar- 
riére suggested good-naturedly, and putted 
from one side of the green to the other. 
He finally went down in nine. The Colonel 
had taken eighteen strokes when his ball 
at last dribbled into the hole. 

Antoinette’s father won eight of the nine 
holes played., On the third he lost his ball. 

“But it is really astounding, your skill,” 
André said to Monsieur de la Barriére as 
they all gathered around a large tea-table 
on the club veranda. “It is hard to be- 
lieve that you have not a previous knowl- 
edge of this sport.” 

“T marvel at my own adroitness,” the 
wealthy owner of many vineyards answered 
modestly. “It may result that I have 
played another English sport in my youth, 
namely le sport de croquet.” 

“You will make my father of a conceit 
unendurable,” protested Antoinette. “It 
was luck alone, I assure myself, that gave 
him victory over Monsieur le Colonel.” 

“Le sport de golf is not of a clearness to 
me as to the victor,” Monsieur Bijoux said 
in puzzled tones. “Mon amile Colonel is 
first in the little hole at the end. Why is 
he not the winner?” 

“He is behind at the commencement, so 
that it takes him two strokes to catch Mon- 
sieur de la Barriére,’ André explained 
kindly. “Then again he is behind another 
stroke after Monsieur de la Barriére plays. 
When my father makes the very excellent 
stroke that causes the ball to fall within 
the hole, he is still three strokes more than 
his opponent, who puts the ball within the 
hole with his next stroke. Do I make 
myself clear, Monsieur le Maire?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly—if such are the 
tules,” Monsieur Bijoux conceded, with an 
expressive shrug of his shoulders that dis- 
claimed all responsibility for them. ‘But 
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is it not much like saying a certain race- 
horse wins because he is ahead at the be- 
ginning and at the middle though not at 
the end? Are you not of my opinion, mon 
Colonel?” 

“I shall do much better next time,” 
André’s father answered. “It is not fitting 
that un militaire should be beaten by a 
civilian.” He laughed, but there was a 
trace of chagrin in his voice. 

“The day of the militaire-is over,’ De 
la Barriére retorted promptly. ‘In this so 
charming sport of peace I do excel. Is it 
not so, mon ami?” 

“For the day, yes,” the Colonel agreed; 
“but one victory does not win a war. I am 
quite sure I should win next time—even 
though I am not allowed to throw the ball,” 
he concluded regretfully. 

“Shall we play this sport again tomor- 
row?” De la Barriére asked eagerly. 

“T accept your challenge,” the Colonel 
answered formally. 

The conversation became general. Under 
cover of it Jacques Villiers leaned to Miss 
Burke-Jones and whispered: 

“T sink perhaps in teaching thees sport 
de golf to ze olds, André has bit off more 
than, as you say it, his stomach can chew.” 

“Quelle horreur!” Miss Burke-Jones an- 
swered reprovingly. 


poe four balls lay almost together as 
the players came up tthe hill that 
masked the seventh green. 

“André is ze hind end, I sink,” Jacques 
said, after studying the lies. “Mee Burke- 
Jones an’ me play t’ee; you play four. Is 
it not so?” 

“It is not so,” André answered promptly. 
“I’m playing three; so too is Antoine—” 

“Name of a name, of a name, of a 
name!’ came a furious voice from the 
green they were approaching. “A single 
blade of thrice-accursed grass deflects this 
ball of misfortune so it but hangs on the 
lip of the cup, then goes far beyond.” 

“Then you too are now playing four- 
teen?” The Colonel’s voice was full of 
triumph... 

“TI am,” acknowledged Monsieur de la 
Barriére. 

“T will make a putt,” the Colonel stated. 

Followed the click as a club-face con- 
nected with the ball, another sighter sound, 
then a cry from the owner of vineyards: 

“Your ball knocks mine within the hole 
so that I win it. You now play fifteen 
while 7 am in the hole.” 
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“Idiocy of the deepest!” the Colonel 
shouted. “Take thy ball from out the hole 
and beat it therein thyself. What J do to 
thy ball does not count.” 

“Why shouldn’t it count, wilt thou tell 
me? Am I not within the hole?” 

“Kind of a camel, I—” 

“Ah! Ah! Thou callest me a camel!” 

“T do—camel!”’ 

“T tell thee tis thou who art a camel, 
and furthermore—” The furious voices 
died away as the contestants left the green 
and walked toward the next tee. 

“Did I not so told you?” Jacques ad- 
dressed Miss Burke-Jones. ‘Are they not 
most bloody awful?” 

“S’h!” the girl warned. “Antoinette is 
crying. Come and look at that pretty 
flower over there.” 

“T see no flower.” 

“You—come—with—me!” Miss Burke- 
Jones fixed him with a murderous eye. 

“Antoinette, chérie, how absurd to cry!” 
André said unhappily. ‘Why, they were 
just two old men quarreling.” 

“Tt is terrible,” sobbed the girl. “Mon 
pére, he was the kindest of men. He had 
a good word for everyone. Patience of the 
most saintly. Now—” 

“He will forget his anger as soon as he 
leaves the course,” André soothed. 

“He will not,” Antoinette contradicted. 
“This sport de golf has changed him com- 
pletely. His temper is beyond words; he 
speaks not kindly to me; he no longer sits 
in his great chair and caresses the cat of 
an evening—no, no, the cat is desolate. 
Instead my father practises continually 
shots in the garden. He has cruelly 
emptied out the very goldfish from their 
bowl into the fountain, that he may try 
to chip into the bowl as though it were a 
hole. He speaks unkindly of all, of your 
father, his most ancient friend. And—and 
it is all your fault! It was you who in- 
sisted that he learn.” She broke down, 
sobbing bitterly. 

“Tt is true,” André acknowledged sadly. 
“T had no idea a mere sport could so affect 
the characters of two so worthy men. 
Even my father, who spoke only good of 
your father in the past, now—but no 
matter.” 

“Home is no longer bearable,” ‘An- 
toinette said, lifting a tear-stained face. 

There was a pause. André looked down 
at the face. It was a very pretty face. 
He remembered suddenly that he had al- 
ways meant to marry Antoinette, that his 
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father had always meant him to marry 
Antoinette. Why had he delayed? 

“Chérie,’” he whispered softly, “let me 
make a home for you, a happy-home. I 
will arrange that my father call upon your 
father this very evening.” 

“Camel!” came floating faintly from far 
away on the course; and, like an echo, 
“Camel yourself!” 


jee Calonel and De la Barriére played 

their round every morning at Beaune 
and then motored back to Avison for lunch. 
Hence there was no change in their after- 
noon habits. At three o’clock, exactly as 
they had done every day since the end of 
the war, they met with Bijoux and the 
Mayor at the Café de la Ville for bridge. 
And just as De la Barriére always won at 
golf, the Colonel, with the notary for 
partner, had been for a month invariably 
successful at cards. 

But the atmosphere was not the same— 
oh, not by a great deal! In the past none 
of them resented the Colonel’s irrascibili- 
ties, accepted them as a natural phenom- 
enon like the occasional splash of rain 
that served only to accentuate the usual 
sunshine. Now, however, all was different. 

“Well, well, four hundred points; that 
makes two francs,’ De la Barriére re- 
marked easily. “It leaves me but fifty 
centimes ahead on the five holes I beat you 
this morning.” 

“The devil’s own luck was yours, you 
will at least acknowledge,” the Colonel 
bristled. 

“Luck! Had I not been careless on the 
sixth hole—” 

“Twice, accursed vegetables of trees kept 
you on the course, and—” 

“Did you not roll out of the bunker as 
though the fairies were pushing your ball?” 

“Tt was the way I so played my stroke.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“Kind of a camel, wouldst thou laugh 
at me?” 

“Messieurs, messieurs,” the notary in- 
terrupted. ‘Let us be more peaceful, less 
serious about trifles. This sport de golf, 
it is but an amusement, /ein?” 

Peace was restored, but the departures 
were very formal. De la Barriére trotted 
home to practice chip-shots into the former 
home of his daughter’s goldfish, the Colonel 
to fume and shoot balls over the fig-tree in 
his garden in an attempt to master that 
principle of back-spin that always eluded 
him on the course. 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


André did not wait for another round, 
that afternoon, but drove his low racing 
car swiftly over the seven miles from 
Beaune to Avison. He parked by the gate 
and went through the house toward the 
garden where a servant told him he would 
find his father. For a moment he paused 
to kick aside some splinters of glass from 
a broken window, and then stepped out- 
side beneath the fig-tree. A ball dropped 
at his feet, rolled a yard and stopped a 
foot from an empty caviare-tin sunk in the 
ground. Another ball followed it, stopping 
even nearer the improvised hole. 

“Bravo, mon pére,”’ André called as he 
crossed the lawn to where the Colonel was 
addressing a third ball. ‘Such accuracy is 
rare indeed.” 

“Over the fig-tree I make the shots to 
perfection,” his father informed him mood- 
ily; “but on the course, no. It is the fig- 
tree, perhaps, that accounts for it. Your 
sainted mother thought a great deal of fig- 
trees. Were there a fig-tree by every 
green, I should show that—that animal of 
a De la Barriére something.” 

“Of him, in a way, have I come to 
speak,” André suggested. 

“Any other subject of conversation would 
be more agreeable to me,” the Colonel 
snapped. 

“Mon pére, I have decided to arrange 
myself,” André continued earnestly. “I 
become of a certain age. It is right that I, 
the last of the Lecontes, should marry.” 

“Huh!” was the Colonel’s ungracious 
comment. 

“And like all Lecontes, I do not brook 
delay. Will you, mon pére, call upon the 
worthy Monsieur de la Barriére and ask 
him for the hand of his daughter for me, 
your son?” 

The Colonel dropped his mashie and sat 
down suddenly on a garden seat. He took 
out his handkerchief and removed imagi- 
nary beads of prespiration from his brow. 
At last he spoke: 

“I regret it much, mon fils. What you 
ask is impossible, quite impossible.” 

“But—but,” André stuttered in his as- 
tonishment, “but I thought that it was al- 
ways understood that I should marry An- 
toinette! I have for her a deep and 
abiding affection—and she plays a very 
sound game of golf. What can have hap- 
pened, mon pére?” 

“T will tell you what has happened! 
Yes, indeed, I shall tell you,” fumed the 
old soldier. “Rather would I be shot from 
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the mouth of a cannon, yes, many cannons, 
than ask anything of that—that animal. 
A week from today we play nine holes, to 
see which of us is the best. If I win, I 
will make your request—if I do not, there 
must be an end to all thoughts of an al- 
liance between the two families—I for- 
bid it. 

“But I shall beat him in spite of his so- 
unbelievable luck. When a camel of a 
civilian—” 

“Mon pére, mon pére, calm yourself,” 
André pleaded. “Do you not realize that 
my happiness is at stake, that I desire to 
arrange myself for life?” 

“That for your happiness unless I win!” 
the old soldier exclaimed furiously, and 
catching up a mashie, sent the third ball 
over the fig-tree so that it struck a statue 
of Pan full in the stomach and glanced off 
obliquely through the window of the 
Colonel’s own study. 


““@O, you see, I sha’n’t be able to play for 

a week,” André finished his recital. 
“T shall spend every minute coaching my 
father. He must win. Our happiness de- 
pends upon it.” 

“My father, also, is worried over the 
match,” Antoinette said miserably. ‘He 
has asked me to play with him each day 
so as to keep him in practice. He confides 
to me that Monsieur, votre pére, improves 
greatly with every round, indeed that he 
would win were it not for a certain, what 
shall I say, unevenness of temper.” 

“Say, rather, the disposition of an angry 
cow thwarted in love and beaten with many 
whips,” André answered morosely, then 
suddenly brightened. “Listen, Antoinette, 
listen! Our happiness is in your hands. 
Can you not teach your father to play very 
badly, make his game worse even than it 
is, so that my father may win?” 

“Flow can you ask such a thing?” the girl 
cried. “It would be a betrayal of the most 
contemptible.” 

“But do you not love me? 
happiness mean nothing to you?” 

“Ts it proper for a young man to ask a 
maiden such questions when not even for- 
mally engaged?” 

“But do you, does it?” 

“Yes,” Antoinette answered, looking up 
bravely into his face, her own mantled with 
blushes, “I do, it does, I will.” 

There could be no question as to the 
seriousness of the moment. Indeed, the 
great match had much the same setting 


Does my 
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as that of a duel. Monsieur de la Barriére 
raised his silk hat to the Colonel, before 
handing it to the Mayor and slipping his 
gray sweater over his head. The Colonel, 
in full uniform and wearing all his decora- 
tions, returned the bow with a formal 
military salute, unbuckled his sword and 
handed it to Bijoux. André tossed a 
golden louis into the air, and De la Bar- 
riére called “Heads.”’ Heads it proved to 
be, and he elected to drive. There was a 
breathless pause after Antoinette had 
handed him the club. The rich owner of 
many fine vineyards glanced at the sky as 
though for inspiration, then fixed his eyes 
on the ball. Up went his driver, then down 
in a half swing, and the little white sphere 
shot a hundred and twenty yards straight 
down the middle of the fairway. 

“Allons, marchons!’”? the Colonel said 
brusquely; he took his stance and con- 
nected with a furious swing that left his 
ball on the very edge of the bunker. 

De la Barriére’s midiron found the green 
and rolled close to the hole. The Colonel 
chipped over the bunker to within a yard 
of the pin. Both missed their putts and 
halved in four. 

“T do not like zis; it is of too great a 
seriousness,” Jacques whispered to Miss 
Burke-Jones as they followed to the second 
tee. 

“One should take golf seriously,” the 
English girl reproved. ‘Anything that is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 

“Nossing is worth doing well that asks 
so much of a seriousness,”’ Jacques retorted 
promptly. ‘It makes me feel like funerals.” 

The contestants both got off fair drives 
on the next hole, and the gallery trailed 
after them. André edged over to An- 
toinette, who was very pale. 

“All goes well, chérie,” he whispered en- 
couragingly. 

“Fo this point, yes,” the girl answered 
fearfully, “but I do not like it. For the 
last three days mon pére has suspected me 
and played with the professional. He is 
of an obstinacy to win; he will stop at 
nothing.” 

“And mine is also of an obstinacy,” 
André said uncomfortably. “If only he can 
keep his temper!” 

The second hole also was halved, and 
then the luck broke. The Colonel went 
into a trap, playing four. De Ja Barriére’s 
fifth caught a tree on the side of the fair- 
way and bounced obliquely onto the green. 
The Colonel was there with the sixth, but 
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lost the hole seven to eight. The fourth 
hole proved even more exasperating. De 
la Barriére’s approach hit a worm-cast and 
ran into the hole forty yards away, mak- 
ing him two up with five to play. 

“The luck is much against you, mon 
ami,” the owner of vineyards conceded 
graciously as they left the green. 

“Magnifique your last shot,” the Colonel 
answered promptly. “The least of worms 
could say no less.” 

“But it was a worm-cast that nearly de- 
flected me from the hole,” De la Barriére’s 
voice held suspicion. 

The Colonel’s face reddened but he re- 
strained himself and took out his resent- 
ment in his drive. The ball was squarely 
hit and soared far up the course. 

De la Barriére was short, then dubbed 
his second. The hole went to his opponent 
in an easy seven. The next was halved in 
eleven strokes. Then the Colonel squared 
the match—and won the eighth! 


HERE was not a sound as André’s 

father drove from the last tee. The 
ball fell a hundred yards away, close to 
the rough. De la Barriére stepped for- 
ward and took his stance, his face show- 
ing the strain. If he lost, or even halved 
that hole, the match went to his opponent. 
And he dubbed his drive! His second, 
however, was a beautiful hundred-and- 
fifty-yard brassie that shot straight along 
the edge of the rough. The Colonel was 
too old a soldier to take a chance. He 
played a midiron seventy-five yards up the 
course, then pitched to the edge of the 
green with a mashie. : 

For a long time De la Barriére studied 
his lie. It was a long mashie shot, and he 
used a full three-quarter swing. There 
was a sharp crack as the club connected 
with the ball, then another as it hit an oak 
tree on the edge of the fairway and bounded 
fifty yards back along the course. With- 
out a word the old man jerked a midiron 
from his bag and pursued it. He put his 
whole body into the stroke, and the ball 
shot diagonally across into the opposite 
rough, struck another tree and came back 
to nearly the exact spot it had lain. For 
a long moment De la Barriére looked at 
it, then deliberately leaned down and picked 
it up. Turning to the right, he flung it far 
off into the woods and walked toward the 
Colonel, his hand extended. 

“Mon ami, you have won, and fairly,” 
he said, forcing a smile to his lips. 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


The Colonel gazed earnestly into his 
friend’s face. Suddenly his expression 
changed, and he dropped his putter on the 
ground. 

“Name of a name, of a name!” he ex- 
claimed furiously, “Shall I, 2 militaire, so 
humiliate a friend! No, by all the gods! 
Where is that accursed white ball of mis- 
fortune? There!” And the toe of his 
army boot kicked the little sphere far off 
into a bunker. 

De la Barriére’s jaw dropped; then he 
took a step forward, his arms wide open: 

“Mon ami, you shame me. Let there be 
an end to contesting. To the devil with 
this imbecile sport de golf! We play it no 
more!” 

“And end to it, as you say!” The 
Colonel released himself from the other’s 
embrace. “Let us be Frenchmen, following 
the customs of our ancestors and borrowing 
no sport from others. And let us, above all, 
unite our affections still more closely 
through our children. I ask you for the 
hand of your daughter, Antoinette, for 
André, my son.” 

“Granted with all my heart,” De la 
Barriére agreed happily. ‘And now let us 
begone from this so large and so useless 
field of le sport de golf.” 


[? was exactly two minutes to three of 

the same day in the little town of Avi- 
son. Down the sunlit length of the Avenue 
Pershang came Colonel Leconte and Mon- 
sieur de la Barriére, arm in arm. And as 
they walked, they talked happily. 

“It must be that there is some poison 
in that sport,” the Colonel continued. 
“When you won a hole from me, mon ami, 
I hated you. When I won one from you, 
I felt an unholy triumph.” 

“So it was with me,” agreed De la Bar- 
riére. “I wished to see you humbled to 
the dust; I prayed that the very elements 
would conspire to spoil every effort you 
made.” 

“Allons, let us speak of it no more, since 
we shall have no more to do with it. It is 
not, indeed a sport Francais. Never, no, 
never, can it gain a real foothold in our so 
noble a land. —Comment ¢a va, Caesar, 
mon enfant? Where are Messieurs le 
Maire et le bon Bijoux?” 

“They passed by an hour hence, mon 
Colonel,” Cesar answered as he saluted, 
“and left word that you were not to expect 
them this afternoon. They go to Beaune 
to exercise themselves at le sport de golf.” 
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(What Has Already Happened: ) 
HOMAS CARLTON had been left 
an orphan, with a little place in 
Florida, a two years’ war experience 

and a splendid physique as his assets. For 
a time he lived quietly, unambitiously, 
supporting himself by taking visiting sports- 
men on deep-sea fishing trips. And then 
discontent came over him and he set out, 
aimlessly, to seek his fortune. 

Thus it was that young Carlton became, 
for a time, a tramp. For the lure of 
greener fields beyond continually tolled 
him away from any steady employment or 
regular mode of life; and in company with 
his chum little Dake, he presently found 
himself drifting about the country, one of 
that curious gypsy crew, the modern hobo. 

Hearing of a Legion reunion in a near-by 
city, the Florida Kid, as Carlton had be- 
come known to his tramp associates, made 
his way thither, and for a day or two en- 
joyed the companionship of his former 
comrades-in-arms and the forgotten pride 
of respectability. And so it came about 
that he met Helen Proctor, who owned a 
chicken farm in California and who intro- 
duced herself to him while doing her bit to 
entertain the city’s guests. After that, life 


was not the same again for Carlton; he 
promised to visit Helen soon in California. 

Carlton found a job—with the gang 
building a concrete road in an Oklahoma 
town. For some weeks he stuck at the 
heavy labor, little Dake with him. Then 
Christmas came, and—tragedy. 

For Dake obtained liquor from a boot- 
legger relative of one of the town police- 
men, and became __ boisterous—‘happy 
drunk.” Another officer arrested him; but 
poor fuddled Dake, believing himself im- 
mune because the source of his jag was 
protected, supposed that the policeman was 
joking and dodged away a few steps down 
the station platform. The officer drew his 
revolver, covered Dake, ordered him to halt 
and—accidentally pressed the trigger. 

Afterward, at the police-station, the of- 
ficer claimed that Dake and Carlton had 
been armed and that he had fired in self- 
defense; and a gun was “planted” at the 
scene of the shooting to support the asser- 
tion. But—Dake was dead; and Carlton, 
after being jailed, was ordered out of town. 
And despite Carlton’s effort to clear Dake’s 
memory and his own name, he had to obey; 
for experience and the advice of his friend 
Peters the newspaper man showed him all 
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too clearly that the police were all-powerful 
in that town and would “frame him” if he 
defied them further. (The story continues 
in detail: ) 


CHAPTER XVI 


NESE night, nearing twelve o’clock, a 
flivver drew up before a cottage at the 
edge of the town. Peters climbed out. 

“Pretty slick, eh?” he grinned, shiver- 
ing with the chill that was in him. 
“Fooled all those dicks pretty slick, didn’t 
we?” 

Carlton climbed out and followed the re- 
porter through a small gate and up a path. 

“This is our shack,” Peters said. “Mc- 
Cabe and I rent this and keep bachelors’ 
hall. He’s one of the men on the desk on 
the Mercury. Have a darky that comes in 
to clean up and cook our dinner. Whole 
lot cheaper than boarding.” 

While Carlton shivered in the middle of 
the floor, Peters lighted a small gas-stove, 
pulled forth a chair, then bustled into a 
rear room. 

“Sit down. Warm up. 
water for coffee. 


T'll heat some 
Hungry?” 
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“Not at all, thank you.” 

“Well, I’ve got a little emptiness. I’ll 
make some coffee and fry a couple of eggs. 
And by the way, I put a big pan of water 
on the stove. We’ve got a bathtub but no 
water-heater. Clean up when you've 
warmed up. Now,’—he lifted a hand as 
Carlton groped for words,—‘keep your 
trap shut. Dve been up against it myself. 
Perhaps will be again, too. Besides, I re- 
ceived three or four checks for special stuff, 
this month. Ever think you could write, 
big boy?” 

Carlton shook his head. 

“Well, that proves you’re the man in a 
million, all right,’’ Peters said cheerfully. 
“Everybody’s at it. It’s tough graft, all 
right, but when a fellow puts over two or 
three, he sure feels like hurrahing about it. 
Made about a hundred and fifty, this 
month, on the side. The things I got for 
you—only cost a little bit, anyhow. Say, 
big boy, ever been overseas?” 

“Sergeant,’”’ Carlton replied. 

“T knew it. Well, I was there too, and 
we buddies must stick by each other. So 
many other people trying to give us hell. 
If we don’t stick together, we’re bumped, 
right.” 


The Florida Kid 


From the kitchen he called: 

“Come and get this big pan. It’s boil- 
ing. Get into that tub and you'll feel 
better.” 


CLESSED, refreshed, his body clad in 

a soft gray shirt, dark corduroy 
breeches and with heavy, serviceable shoes 
on his feet, Carlton sat at the little table 
beside Peters, drinking his coffee and eat- 
ing his egg and toast. 

“Midnight.” Peters snapped shut the 
case of his watch. “McCabe wont be home 
for three hours. Now, what’s your idea— 
going to stay here and buck the police and 
sheriff’s office? Going back with Dake’s 
father and learn to be a printer?” 

“No. That offer was made out of the 
kindness of his heart,”’ Carlton mused. “It’d 
set him crazy—watching me and thinking 
about Dake, you know.” 

“T think so too.” 

“And if I believed I could do any good 
by staying, I’d stay. But old man Dake 
has that statement of mine. I'll keep in 
touch with him, and with you, if you'll 
allow me; and if I’m needed, I’ll come 
back.” 

“Where are you headed?” 

“California.” 

Peters grunted. “Just like all of ’em. 
The farthest-away place, of course. With 
winter on you, too.” 

“T started there, and I’m going on. It’s 
—it’s—well, everything will be setting 
pretty when I get there.” 

“Why?” Peters questioned. 

“No. Just a hunch.” 

Peters snorted, then studied the red- 
haired man, with the smoke from his cigar 
drifting to the ceiling and filling the little 
room with a blue-gray cloud. 

“Carlton,” at last narrowly, “you're 
good material—good man-material and 
good other material. But you’re on the 
wrong track, as a man. You're lining 
yourself up with the national liabilities.” 

Carlton’s gaze was steady on the flame 
in the little stove. 

“You're one of the six or seven hundred 
thousand national liabilities that should be 
converted into national assets,” Peters 
went on. “You're one of the great eco- 
nomic losses. God only knows how great 
is the actual loss, either. Among you fel- 
lows may be one who could—yet who will 
not—turn the world of commerce or music, 
or art or literature, upside down.” 

Carlton was silent, skeptical. 


“Folks?” 
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“You're average men,” Peters defended 
his statement. “In any bunch of six or 
seven hundred thousand average men 
you'll find the average run of mentalities. 
Until a genius displays his genius, he’s the 
average man. It’s the law; it’s irrevocable. 
You represent a unit in a great economic 
loss—in a country noted for its great 
economic losses, you fellows are perhaps 
the greatest actually and_ potentially. 
Statistics, I have found, tell me that in 
average times there are half a million men 
idle. Estimating this at the wage for an 
average man, it shows an annual loss of 
more than ten hundred million dollars. 

“And there’s the potential loss, the in- 
vestment the people have put in you to 
educate you, protect you, make a producer 
of you. God only knows what that loss is 
—what it represents, year after year.” 

“Who’s to blame?” Carlton asked. 
“Some of these things have come to me, 
especially in the last few months, but I 
haven’t been able to handle them.” 

“They’r2 too big for me too,” Peters 
acknowledged. “I’m telling you of the con- 
dition as it exists. The remedy will have 
to be worked out by authorities wiser. than 
I. But this I know: when a market as 
great as the market in which you are a 
unit exists, wise minds are usually at work 
toward the solution. Another thing I 
know: if there were as many female hoboes 
as there are male, all the luncheon-clubs 
and civic organizations and women’s clubs 
of the world would be at work on the 
situation.” 

“That’s a new angle,” Carlton acknowl- 
edged. 

“Tt is. Those organizations would be at 
work doping out a campaign of education 
the like of which the world had never be- 
fore seen. It would be greater than the 
propaganda and united effort that won the 
war. They’d be preaching, holding meet- 
ings, having three-minute talks—and do 
you know what the message of all this 
would be?” 

“What?” curiously, from Carlton. 

“Ideals, nothing in the world but ideals. 
The ideal of motherhood, of the home, of 
cleanliness, of being producers, of love— 
all that sort of thing. And it would win. 
Hands down, and with the united effort 
of the thing, it’d win.” 

“Tt certainly would,” Carlton conceded. 

“Without a doubt. And with the men, 
going after them in the same way, I be- 
lieve the battle would be won with even 
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greater ease. Success of the idealistic sort 
is as attractive to men as to women. Men 
are aS great, or greater, idealists than the 
women. In fact, it’s following the mistaken 
ideal of adventure, I think, that brings the 
itching foot to men. 

“T’ll make this prophecy: within the next 
five years the principal reclamation work 
of the luncheon clubs and other reclama- 
tive agencies will be the building of ideals 
into drifters. Then they’ll find sense 
enough to start the work in the schools— 
building ideals into the lads at their most 
impressionable age.” 

“Let’s hope so,” Carlton said devoutly. 
“Lord, it’d be a great movement!” 

“The greatest in the world: the making 
of men.” 


OLLOWED minutes of silence again, 

while the gray smoke from the two 
cigars rolled to the ceiling. 

“Another thing I wish to ask you,” 
Peters said out of the silence, ‘and that is: 
could you or could you not get a job to- 
morrow, if you went after it?” 

“T don’t know.”’ Carlton was hesitant. 

“Let me put it another way. Have you 
ever seen the time when you couldn’t get 
a job—work of some sort—when you were 
determined to get it, or when it was abso- 
lutely necessary that you have it?” 

“Well, there was a time last winter,” 
Carlton replied slowly, “when I hunted 
work five days before I landed on a coal 
car, shoveling. That lasted two weeks.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T left the town.” 

“Could you have gotten other work by 
staying there?” 

“Yes. A packing-house offered me a job 
driving a truck.” 

“All right. Now, have you ever seen 
the time when you couldn’t get a job— 
leaving aside all questions on the sort of 
work you desired or liked—just a job, 
we'll say?” 

“T have never seen the time when I 
couldn’t find a job,” Carlton acknowl- 
edged, with all of a man’s pride in the 
statement. 

“And had you carried into that coal- 
shoveling job an ideal, we’ll say? Had 
you seen visions of owning your own coal- 
yard, or your own coal-delivering business, 
or something of that sort? Would you 
have stayed with. the job?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, it’s an extreme case, I know. 
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But men are so constructed that they can 
become interested in those things. They 
can build ideals out of flimsy cloth, and 
are amazed, sometimes, when the ideals 
materialize. What I was getting at, though, 
is this: have you ever seen the time when 
the bulk of men of your acquaintance— 
drifters you have met—couldn’t have got- 
ten work if they had stopped and made up 
their minds to go after it?” 

“Yes, I have seen those conditions. The 
few months following the war, for in- 
stance. Then there are times when a 
bunch of men will unload on a town—a 
dozen men and probably not five jobs in 
the town.” 

“But jobs are at other places, aren’t 
they?” Peters insisted. 

“T suppose so. One of my outfit used 

to say that where we wasn’t was where it 
is.” 
“That’s my idea. That’s the basis the 
country will have to work on—or some 
agency will have to take up. The build- 
ing of ideals into the entire race of man- 
hood, and the codrdinating of the idle men 
and the waiting jobs. The ideal end of 
the business comes first, I think.” 

Peters snapped the case of his watch. 
“Midnight,” he said, ‘and a half-hour past. 
This is what I wish to get to you, Carlton: 
view these things from your angle.” 

“Pve been doing that for months,”’ Carl- 
ton acknowledged. 

“That’s good. Look at it from the angle 
of your life—your possible home, a wife, 
children, friends, the satisfaction of making 
good. God, man, isn’t success any object 
to you?” 

“You don’t understand, exactly,” Carl- 
ton began. 

“T understand exactly! You’re on your 
way, you think, but you’ll never get there. 
Or if you do, you'll be dissatisfied, and will 
turn around and come back.” 

“TY don’t know,” Carlton worried. He 
paced the room, back and forth. ‘Oh, hell, 
man!” he burst forth. “You don’t under- 
stand. It’s just a matter of proving some- 
thing. Working like the devil and proving 
something. I don’t like to talk about those 
things.” 

“T know,” Peters said shrewdly. ‘None 
of us do. Sometimes it’s necessary to get 
right down tc brass tacks, though, to get 
the right angle on the question.... . 
Well, I see how you stand. You're in bet- 
ter shape than most of the poor devils. 
Id like to set you on your way, right.” 
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“No,” Carlton said quietly. ‘“You’ve 
done enough. It’s more than I can ever 
repay.” 

“Fighting along on your own, eh? Well, 
I hope she’s worth it. You're a great 
damn’ fool, in a way, but I rather like 
you for it.” 

Peters clapped Carlton heartily on the 
shoulder. 

“Let’s go,” he said. “TI feel like taking 
a long ride, tonight. Lizzie’s champing at 
the bit outside, and if we don’t crank her 
up, she’ll freeze. I’m all lit up, man! 
There’s a dozen stories in you. I can see 
checks rolling in from material you’ve fur- 
nished. I feel like riding. West, you say? 
Come on!” 

Turning off the fire in the little stove, 
he went to the kitchen. 

“You'll find an overcoat in that other 
room,” he called. “On that bed. It’s my 
old service coat I had dyed last year. I’ve 
got so many checks in the last few months 
that I bought myself a real shawl. You’ll—” 

“You’re sure a right guy. I can’t take 
all this stuff.” 

“Buy it on time, then. Send me a check 
when you’ve made good. Buddies must 
stick by buddies, you know.” 

Peters grinned as he watched Carlton 
byndling into the enveloping garment. 


|e was painting the east when 
Peters turned the nose of the little car 
into a broad street and coasted down a long 
hill. Milk trucks lumbered over the un- 
even paving; carrier boys on bicycles and 
motors tossed newspapers into yards and 
areaways; street-cars rumbled past, the 
steam on the windows giving blurred out- 
lines of the few passengers within. The 
nostrils of the men in the automobile 
seemed adhesive with the chill of the thin 
air; their bodies were shaking; crouched 
in the seat, Peters gripping the wheel, they 
sped down into the city. 

Dim bulk of mountains, snow-capped, 
lay in front of them, seemingly coming 
down into the very street through which 
the car sped. Yet the mountains were 
many miles to the west. One’s lungs drew 
in twice as much of the thinned air as it 
did in other places, Carlton thought. He 
breathed deeply and _ straightened his 
cramped shoulders. The wind whipped 
around the shield and drew tears from his 
eyes. Yet after the lung-filling draughts 
of air, he imagined his blood moved less 
sluggishly. 
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Peters turned the car into the curb be- 
fore a shop from the windows of which 
the steam rose heavily. Dim forms of 
black-clad women could be seen hurrying 
about inside the place. 

“Coffee and rolls and something else hot 
wont be so bad, now, eh?” he chattered, 
his body shaking as he clambered out 
stiffly beside Carlton. “Lord, my feet pain 
me! Red hot, from that engine. Feel like 
they’re frying on this frosty pavement.” 

Peters yawned heavily as they seated 
themselves at the counter. 

“Tl have the wind at my back, going 
back,” he said. “Hope I don’t go to sleep 
and get ditched.” 

“You've certainly been white to me—” 
Carlton began, choosing his words uncom- 
fortably. ‘You’ve—” 

“Forget it. Ive had a roaring time. I 
get burned out, sometimes. It’s just oc- 
casions like this that makes my life worth 
while. I’m an eternal seeker, you know.” 

“Seeker?” 

“Yes. After stories, now—material. I 
don’t know what it’ll be later. I’m learn- 
ing so darned much about life—you know, 
how people live, and all that stuff—that I 
don’t know just what I'll be seeking 
later: <.os-.s I was raised in a private 
school, you know. Didn’t have much 
chance to brush up against things. It’s 
great!” 

Outside again, Peters held out his hand. 

“Good-by, buddy,” he said heartily, and 
there was no mistaking the light in his eyes. 
“T’ve enjoyed talking with you. Now, 
stick here and make good. Let me hear 
from you. If you leavé,—which you say 
you will,—keep in touch with me. And 
remember that old stuff about opportunity 
knocking but once is all bunk. Opportun- 
ity is wherever you stop and go after it. 
Keep in touch with me, Carlton.” 

Grasping Carlton’s hand firmly, holding 
on, Peters climbed into the little car, 
stepped on the starter, and gave the hand 
a final shake. 

“Good-by. And thanks for what you’ve 
given me.” 

Lizzie clattered off. Carlton watched as 
it rounded the corner, watched as Peters 
waved, finally. 


Nee noon, Carlton was seated in 

the great waiting-room of a Union Sta- 
tion, whither he had gone to escape the 
increasing cold. And filled with the re- 
membrance of Peters’ presence, Peters’ 
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enthusiasm, Peters’ belief in the ability of 
the submerged million to find itself, Carl- 
ton was finding himself analyzing and syn- 
thesizing the situation of life, as applied in 
his own existence. Something like this he 
summed it up: 

He was a national liability, as Peters 
had said. He was an inactive unit—rather, 
a consuming unit in the wealth of the na- 
tion, a parasite. Other men_ possessed 
family and home; he had neither. Other 
men worked steadily; he worked spasmodi- 
cally or not at all. Other men were able 
proudly to demand certain protections at 
the hands of the law, certain inalienable 
rights guaranteed by their manhood. He 
could demand nothing, could expect noth- 
ing, possessed absolutely no identity as a 
citizen. 

One of the values of these other men 
was the ease with which the world could 
determine each man’s worth, as reflected 
in the eyes of his neighbor, friend, acquaint- 
ances. So far as he knew, he possessed 
absolutely no friends except those few he 
had left in Hilltop, and who knew nothing 
of him now, these and—but this thought 
he put away. 

These other men were planning into a 
future, be this planning ever so little, plan- 
ning to continue producing, increasing their 
kind and their wealth, and thus increasing 
the wealth and manhood of their nation. 


He was doing nothing. He had not even’ 


the negative virtue of being static. He 
was a drifter, a worm gnawing at the heart 
of the land. 

And into his vision now came the Road. 
It had been gone for weeks, but it loomed 
again, bright as a beacon, unceasing in its 
call, in its beckoning fingers. Whipped 
back by the quick changing of the days 
that had passed, it came again now, with 
the new spirit Peters had built into the 
red-haired man. Full and clear it came, 
calling to him, calling and calling. Ragged 
Robin roses bordered it; the odor of 
flowers hung about it; the sound of a wom- 
an’s voice pulsed over it. It drifted down 
into a valley, as before, and lifted back 
against a hill, straight and broad and clear. 
And at the hill’s end he now saw a house, 
a home, a white little place, a clean little 
place of windows and doors and porches. 
All the marks of a home. The ideal to 
fight for, to make come true! 

And thus, suddenly, came the knowledge 
of his ideal. Thus, suddenly, in a crowded 
station, surrounded by the clatter of pass- 
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ing humanity, by voices, by noises of the 
hurrying world, Carlton found himself. It 
is thus, sometimes, knowledge comes to a 
man; and coming thus, it lingers. It is 
no passing thought quickly to be forgotten, 
but it becomes a part of his soul, a thread 
in his web of life. 

And it is thus that a hand stretched out 
of the unknown, as had stretched the hands 
of the girl and of Peteis, may call back 
the soul of a man, the drifting, useless soul. 


A HAND fell heavily on Carlton’s shoul- 

der. Hard, truculent eyes bore down 
on him. The hand and eyes were the 
possessions of a fat-bodied man, clad in 
blue, with a peaked cap on his head. 

“What you loafin’ here for?” a hard 
voice crisped. 

“Waiting for a train,” Carlton replied 
recklessly. : 

“What train? You’ve been here two 
hours now.” 

Straightening suddenly to his feet, Carl- 
ton glowered upon the station policeman, 
browbeating him, overawing him. 

“Listen, you!” he snapped in the man- 
ner of the old Sergeant Carlton. ‘What 
do you mean coming around here botherin’ 
the railroads’ customers? I’m waiting for 
the train to Salt Lake. Isn’t this station 
open to the traveling public?” 

“Aw, you—” 

“You know what I’ve got a notion of 
doing?” Carlton rasped. “I’ve got a no- 
tion to turn you in to your boss.” His 
gaze roamed over the broad room, light- 
ing on a door above which were the words: 
“Station Master.” 

“That’s just what I'll do,” Carlton de- 


cided. “I’m getting tired of being bothered, 
this way.” 
“Aw, you—” Carlton lost the rest in 


the babbling of the crowd. MHurrying in 
the general direction of the door, he looked 
back cautiously, saw the station policeman 
swallowed up in the throng, and slipped 
around a corner and into the street. 
Outside, striding along, grinning, he de- 
cided it was the clean clothing that had 
brought the sudden bravery, the power to 
overawe. Or was it the new objective? 


CHAPTER XVII 
HUNCHBACK entered the door of the 


employment agency, stamped the wet 
snow from arctics that covered his feet and 
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legs, threw back the collar of his coat and 
shook the wet snow from his shoulders, 
took off his ear-tabbed cap and beat the 
wet snow from it. When this de-snowing 
operation was finished, the making of a 
good-sized pool of water lay in the middle 
of the floor.. The sallow young man, 
seated at a littered desk in a corner of the 
room while the hunchback removed from 
his person the traces of the storm, now 
sprang to his feet, snarled ‘‘Cheest!” and, 
glowering upon the hunchback, hurried 
back of the partition, into a rear room. 
Returning with the stump of a broom, the 
sallow man furiously brushed the snow 
toward the door, growling, from time to 
time, ‘“Cheest! Cheest!” Suddenly em- 
boldened, he muttered: “Damn these farm- 
ers. They aint got no sense!” Then he 
glanced fearfully toward the hunchback 
until, satisfied that if the farmer heard, he 
gave no heed, the sallow one went on with 
the furious brushing, went on with his 
muttering, went on with the peevish growl- 
ing. The sallow one was a lunger who had 
cgme to the high altitude either to recover 
or to die. And that was strictly a fifty- 
fifty proposition. 

Moving slowly down the line of the 
dozen or more men who were seated on 
two bare pine benches or who loitered 
about the stove, the hunchback looked 
them over carefully. It was apparent he 
sought a man of unusual strength, unusual 
physical development, for he lingered 
weighingly before the two or three big fel- 
lows and hesitated not at all before the 
smaller ones. : 

He was a specimen of peculiar appear- 
ance, this hunchback, his feet clad in the 
arctics that were greatly too large for him, 
his upper body enveloped in the sheepskin 
jacket that came to his knees and bulged 
out at the shoulders, his head covered with 
the fur cap that came well below the 
turned collar of the jacket. His eyes were 
black, little and never at rest; his high 
breast-bone, seen between the lapels of the 
opened jacket, stuck up against a blue 
hickory shirt. He bore greatly the appear- 
ance of a boy masquerading in a man’s 
garments. He paused before Carlton. 

“Stand up, an’ let me look ye over,” the 
hunchback commanded. 


een obeyed, and the little man 

inspected him closely, squinting through 
the piglike eyes, tilting his neck stiffly 
backward, peering upward. His clawlike 


fingers grasped Carlton’s arms, feeling the 
biceps; slipped down to the legs, clutch- 
ing at the hard muscles. 

“Bout a hunderd an’ ninety-eight, eh?” 
he hazarded, squinting shrewdly. 

“About,” Carlton agreed. “Maybe a 
pound or two less.” 

“You'll not go much less.”” The hunch- 
back -waggled his head sagely. “You'll 
easy go a hunderd an’ ninety-eight. Mebbe 
a half a pound more.” 

His tone was exactly that of the buyer 
who peers into a pen at a display of food 
on the hoof. 

“You sound?” he asked narrowly. 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Aint got no secrut diseases, have ye?”’ 
Want to look at my teeth?” 
Carlton grinned, but the little man ap- 
parently possessed no sense of humor. 

“Nope. *Taint necessary. You’re about 
twenty-five. Ever do any ranch work?” 

“Some—” Carlton began when there 
came an interruption. A slight figure that 
had been seated at the end of one of the 
benches, his body bending forward with 
eagerness, now sprang to his feet, ran to 
the hunchback and grasped an arm, half- 
whirling him about in the onrush. 

“Listen, meester,” the man cried. “I’m 
the man you vant. Listen! I know all 
about ranch vork. I’m jus’ come from 
Arizona, an’ I vorked on a dairy ranch, 
down there. I—” 

“T don’t, want no dairy hand.” 
hunchback turned again to Carlton. 

“Listen, Meester,” the foreigner pleaded. 
“Tl do anything. I need the vork, Mees- 
ter. Tl vork cheap. I drove a milk 
vagon, down there—”’ 

“How cheap?” the hunchback queried. 

“Meester, I’ll tell you vat—let’s figger 
this thing. I vork like hell, Meester. All 
hours of the day an’ night I vork. I'll tell 
you vat I’ll do, Meester—” 

The hunchback threw off the detaining, 
pleading fingers, snarled his decision at 
the slender applicant who stood a moment, 
his hands outspread in supplication, then 
slunk wearily back to his seat at the end 
of the bench. But he found it usurped. A 
large Irishman, with his legs spreadeagled 
over the end of the bench, looked coldly, 
meaningly up into the slender man’s eyes. 

“You'll vork cheap, eh, ye dirty sucker?” 
the Irishman hissed. “You vill, vill ye? 
Butt in an’ try an’ git a feller’s job, vill 
ye? Stand up, then, ye damn’ Polack!” 

Others on the bench chuckling and rasp- 
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ing their accord with the Irishman, the un- 
fortunate slunk to the door, blotted a trans- 
lucent place in the wet steam of the pane 
and looked outside. After a minute, turn- 
ing, he threw a withering curse toward the 
bench, tore open the door and sprinted out- 
side as three men started up toward him. 

“Cheest, you fellers!”’ the lunger croaked. 
“Cut out the noise an’ shut that door! 
Either set down an’ be quiet or git the hell 
outa here!” 


UNCHBACK went on with his exami- 
nation of Carlton, then drew him 
aside, out of earshot of the others. 

“TI need a man,” he said. “I don’t like 
little fellers. I’ve got eight or nine hun- 
derd tons of alfalfy that has to be moved 
right away—while the market’s up. You 
drive a truck?” 

“Yes,” Carlton told him. 
that’s built.” 

“You take care of-a truck?” 

“Ves.” 

“TI live twelve miles out, south. I pay 
forty-five dollars a month. I want a man 
that'll stay till the hay is all hauled an’ 
then I might have somethin’ else f’r him.” 
He looked up questioningly. 

Carlton sniffed in disdain at the pittance 
offered, turned to the row of eager, wait- 
ing faces, saw the acceptance of the terms 
—of any terms, since ‘he snow had started 
to fly—written in the eyes of those others, 
and nodded in quick agreement. 

“T’ll take you,” he said. 

“All right. Got anything to take with 
ye? No? I thut so. What’s yer name?” 
Carlton gave the desired information. 

“My name’s Nelms,” the hunchback 
said. ‘Harvey Nelms. Truck’s aroun’ the 
corner. We gotta git home in time to 
milk.” 

With the envious eyes of the other men 
following him, Carlton moved with the 
hunchback toward the door. 

“Don’t forgit to say a good word f’r the 
house,” the sallow man called jocularly. 
“If you see another feller that wants a 
job, send him around.” 

“Look out for the little Polack,” the big 
Irishman advised. “Oi think ’e’s gone out 
to wreck ye as ye pass. Good luck to ye.” 

Carlton waved acknowledgment of the 
wishes and warning. 


“Any truck 


AS they left the city streets, a whipping 
wind tore down from the snow-capped 
peaks and out of snow-laden cajions, biting 
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into their faces. Fighting against this, 
Carlton attempted to hold the truck ap- 
proximately in the middle of the road; on 
the corners the rear wheels raced and 
slipped and skidded; on the straightaways, 
jolting out of the ruts, the car sashayed 
forward, with the rear end trying to over- 
take the front wheels. Slips into the gul- 
lies that lined the road were twice averted 
by Carton’s careful, quick hand; six at- 
tempts were necessary before the machine 
negotiated one slippery hill. 

“You need chains,” Carlton said after 
this. 

“Chains cost money,” Nelms reminded 
him. “They wear out quick. There’s a 
lotta ol’ ropes at home that you c’n use 
when you’re haulin’. Then you c’n make 
ae 

“T should think ropes would cost more 
than chains, in the long run,” Carlton 
ventured. 

“Nawp. They don’t cost nothin’-—long 
run or short run. You jus’ pick up every 
piece o’ rope yuh see. I gotta whole stack 
at home, that way.” 

“How many tons do you load on this 
truck?” Carlton asked. 

“Oh, two or four—accordin’ 
weather an’ road. She'll hold it. She’s a 
good truck. I got ’er secondhanded, last 
spring. She’s needin’ a little work, now. 
We'll tear ’er down an’ go into her in- 
nards, t’morra. Fix up the gaskets an’ 
things, an’ she’ll be good ’s new.” 

Carlton was beginning to admire the 
hunchback’s careful attention to the detail 
of the dollar. He had hired a man at 
forty-five dollars a month, plus board and 
sleeping place, and in this first operation 
of overhauling the truck he stood to be 
returned approximately the cost of the first 
month’s wage, viewing it by the repair- 
shop’s standard of charging. 

“Whoa,” Nelms called suddenly. “Turn 
up this lane. This my place.” 


to the 


c was a weatherbeaten house, standing in 

a grove of cottonwoods; a weather- 
beaten fence, falling in places, rounded the 
house; a weatherbeaten barn, leaning at 
one corner, was behind the house and to 
the left; two weatherbeaten sheds, one 
toppling against the two-by-fours that 
propped it, loomed to the right. And peer- 
ing from a window, the weatherbeaten 
features of a woman greeted the advent of 
the new man. 

With the wheels slipping and skidding 
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in the mud of the lane, Carlton brought 
the truck to a whining halt at the back 
door. An assortment of children, stair- 
stepping in height and with their bodies 
clad in nondescript garments, piled out of 
the door, gathered silently about the ma- 
chine, gaping up at Carlton. They said 
nothing; they asked for nothing; ap- 
parently they had expected nothing; and 
the coming of Carlton had dumfounded 
them. 

In the moment in which he remained in 
the seat, pulling up the emergency brake, 
with his gaze roaming over the vista, Carl- 
ton found nothing of attraction to his eyes 
or senses—nothing beyond the mark of the 
thin smoke rising from a chimney and the 
light of a fire seen dimly through the 
steam-covered windows. The thought 
came: here, perhaps, he would make his 
start; here, perhaps, he would be assured 
of steady employment; here, perhaps, he 
would build the basis of a home. Nothing 
in. the surroundings gave to this thought 
even a tang of romantic vision; yet, he re- 
flected, out of the apparently impossible 
often came the fulfillment. He climbed 
stiffly from the machine. 

“Where do we keep it?” he asked. 

“Leave ’er right where she is. Drain 
the engine. I been aimin’ to build a shed 
but aint never got aroun’ to it. Cover 
’er with thet tarp. We'll go milk.” 


oe found his bed, that night, in 

a tumbling shed that bulged from the 
side of the house, just off the kitchen-din- 
ing-room-living-room; and on the bed he 
found a striped tick filled with straw—a 
tick that evidently had held much straw 
at various and sundry times. Spots on the 
tick he at first believed were bedbugs, but 
a closer inspection proved them merely 
spots of rust. The straw within the tick 
apparently had felt the weight of many 
bodies for a short time or one body. over 
an extremely long period, for it was beaten 
down in the middle, a striped cafion be- 
tween two striped mountains. Endeavor- 
ing to soften the sleeping place, and shak- 
ing the inountains into the cafion, Carlton 
was overcome with the cloud of dust that 
arose and that sent him to the outside, 
choking. 

Coming back, after allowing the air of 
the room to purify itself with gusts from 
the outside, he inspected the rest of his 
sleeping equipment and found a gray cot- 
ton blanket and a comforter, the latter 


} 


padded on the outside with tailor’s samples, 
sewn end to end in various designs. An- 
other, smaller straw-filled tick, he found, 
was his pillow. 

Grinning, he undressed, blew out the 
kerosene lamp and crawled into his bed. 
From an adjoining room came the sound 
of a whining, querulous voice, a woman’s 
voice, a complaining voice. From another 
room, where slept four of the five chil- 
dren, came sounds of a quarrel over the 
property rights in certain bed- -coverings. 

“Maw! Make Harry Homer quit pull- 
in’ the covers offa me!” It was the voice 
of the eldest girl. 

“T aint pullin’ no cover, Maw,” Harry 
Homer defended his actions. “I guess I 
gotta have my part of it, aint I? It’s 
Florence Is’bel that’ s pullin’, Maw. I aint 
pullin’. She’s jes’—’ 

“If I hafta come in there to you kids, 
youll wish I hadn’t!” The voice of the 
father cut into the proceedings. “Shut up, 
now. You hear me?” 

‘A cessation of the taking of testimony. 

Carlton slid his body gingerly down be- 
tween the cold surfaces, pulled the blanket 
and comforter up about his neck, was 
nauseated at the odor, and slipped them 
down about his body, keeping an arm out- 
side. Oh, well—he was exceedingly sleepy. 
Anyway, he would air thoroughly the room 
and its sleeping equipment on the morrow, _ 
he promised himself. 

As sleep approached he found himself 
wondering how long would he continue at 
this employment. And estimating its prob- 
able length, he weighed the possibility of 
its continuing long enough to enable him 
to acquire, say, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Would Dake have been content with 
this employment? Dake. .... And in 
thinking of Dake, sleep touched Carlton’s 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE had slept barely an hour, he believed, 
when a voice shook him from his slum- 
bers, pulled him out upon the cold, bare 
floor. 

“Roll outa that,” Nelms growled. 
four o’clock. We gotta milk.” 

Barely above the ground, a lantern 
bobbed its way to the stables, lighting up 
a pair of legs that scissored grotesquely in 
shadows. Shivering, buttoning his coat 
about him as he ran, Carlton hurried after 
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the lantern. The bodies of the cows were 
gratefully warm; Carlton’s fingers were 
stiff at the unaccustomed task of stripping 
the udders. The hunchback watched nar- 
rowly, glowering _under his brows, and 
milked three cows to the one Carlton 
managed. 

The hunchback was a driver who kept 
eternally at Carlton’s heels, urging him 
constantly to renewed efforts, seeking con- 
stantly to acquire for his forty-five dollars 
a month the utmost in energy. And yet 
he drove himself fully as hard. Again, it 
was not alone Carlton and himself that he 
drove, but also his wife and those of his 
brood who were fitted by age or physical 
development to assist in the chores about 
the place. 

Nelms hired Carlton on Tuesday eve- 
ning, and on each of the mornings of that 
week, until Sunday, the family rose at four 
o’clock, with Nelms always the first out of 
bed. (On Sunday morning the family 
rose at five o’clock.) On each of these 
mornings Carlton hurried with Nelms to 
the barn, aided in the milking, fed three 
horses and looked after the welfare of the 
hogs in four pens. This while the house- 
wife prepared the breakfast and while two 
or three of the children chopped wood, 
carried in water and carried out ashes. 

Breakfast over, on each of the weekday 
mornings Nelms assisted Carlton with the 
loading of the hay and was amazed at the 
hunchback’s strength, amazed at the ease 
with which the little man pulled and ar- 
ranged and balanced the bales on the truck. 
Carlton’s whole body was aching, on these 
first mornings; yet Nelms would always 
hurry away, when the truck was loaded, 
his knees outthrowing in his quick, nerv- 
ous gait, hurriedly seeking yet more labor. 

Carlton marveled at Nelms’ willingness 
and ability to stand the continual punish- 
ment, at his eagerness for work and yet 
more work; and out of this marveling came 
a knowledge that aided Carlton materially 
in his attempts to find himself. Work was 
Nelms’ god; it was his ideal, the means 
and end of his existence. The very fanat- 
icism of the hunchback in his religiosity 
of work carried a message to Carlton. At 
first the red-haired man was contemptuous 
of the hunchback’s sincerity; no man, he 
argued, could hold labor in such venera- 
tion. Yet after days he grew out of this; 
he began to fall somewhat into acknowl- 
edgment of Nelms’ plan of. life that car- 
ried up even above its grossness, its un- 


varying scheme of days, its deplorable lack 
of brightness. Acknowledging the spirit in 
the work, Carlton began to pit himsclf 
against the hunchback, striving to outdo 
him, stroke for stroke, labor for labor. 
Seeing it, Nelms unbent out of his usual 
taciturnity; he began to tell of the things 
of his life. 


NEMS spoke but little except on this 

subject of work, work to come or that 
had been done; and of his advancement as 
a rancher, of his ability to keep and pay 
for the ranch. When this was the subject 
he became almost voluble. 

“Two hunderd acres,” he said one day 
as they milked. “I’ve had ’er four years 
an’ I’ve paid nearly half. They can’t take 
it away from me now. They can’t take it 
away—they can’t take it away! I’ve built 
it up. It’s mine!” 

There was a fierceness in this last, and 
his piglike eyes turned to Carlton, as 
though daring him to challenge the words. 

“It’s work,” he went on. “Work! It’s 
work. That’s what it is. I come out here 
from Ioway, an’ the old woman was sick. 
She’s allus ailin’. She’s a good woman, 
but she’s allus ailin’.” 

Lingering on this thought, he tore it to 
pieces, apparently found it good, ap- 
parently found he could not improve on the 
force of the words, and repeated them. 

“She’s allus ailin’. Nothin’ much wrong, 
but she’s been weak. Weak. Weak, she’s 
been. We been married ten years, an’ she 
aint had a real well spell since the fust 
year. It’s been mighty tough sleddin’, 
sometimes.” 

Thinking of the stair-stepped brood of 
five, with another on the way,—the house- 
wife was again heavy with motherhood,— 
and of the shapeless, colorless, almost bodi- 
less and spiritless woman, Carlton mar- 
veled not at her “ailin’.” Nelms carried 
his stool to another cow, carried it quickly. 

“They laughed at me out here, fust,”’ 
he went on, “—laughed ’cause I was a 
humpback. Everybody said I was stung 
with this place—how could a humpback, 
with a brood o’ young uns an’ a ailin’ 
wife, make this run-down place go? Eh? 
I showed ’em. It’s work! That’s what it 
is—it’s work! Hard work! Damned hard 
work! That’s what it is. That’s what it 
is. That’s what it is!” 

Carlton had ceased to be amused at 
this nervous habit of Nelms that made 
him repeat his words, when excited or 
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deeply engrossed in his speech. Peeping 
around the side of the cow at which he 
worked, Carlton now saw the hunchback 
pulling at the teats of his cows, fiercely 
stripping them, squeezing them, clenching 
them as though they were the necks of 
those who had derided him. 

“You can’t git somethin’ for nothin’. 
That’s what I knowed. So I worked. 
Now I’ve got this place half paid f’r. I’ve 
got my tractor an’ my truck. I’ve got my 
hosses an’ my hawgs. They’re mine— 


they’re mine. They’re mine! Everybody 
else can go to hell. That’s what they can 
do—go to hell! Go to hell. I laugh at 


them, now, when they come aroun’ an’ 
pester me to join their damn’ bureaus an’ 
sich-like.” 

Carlton could not admire the man; yet 
from Nelms he was receiving something 
definite in the way of knowledge of the 
value of concentrated effort, the definite 
winning to an objective. True, Carlton 
acknowledged to himself he could not be 
content merely to strive, with the bare 
sense of possession that alone had been 
Nelms’ spur. Something would have to be 
found that would light a brighter spark, 
a more pulling force, an ideal more tinged 
with the ideal. Yet the roads to the dif- 
ferent ends were greatly the same. It was 
the willingness to stand up under the 
punishment, the ability to fight to the last 
ditch, that brought success. 

“You can’t git somethin’ for nothin’,” 
Nelms said, time after time. Apparently 
it was his favorite expression, with the 
thought upon work. Delectably he rolled 
it around on his tongue. “You can’t git 
somethin’ for nothin’. It’s gittin’ y’r hands 
on it, fust, that counts. It’s gittin’ it. 
Then yuh hafta fight like hell to hold it— 
to keep some other feller from stealin’ it. 
~Jus’ fight, fight, fight! All the time. All 
the time. All the time!” 

Sometimes, in these repititions of his 
words, his voice shrilled, rang out. 


ON Sunday the Nelmses had a party. 
Carlton crept gratefully into his bed 
Saturday night at nine o’clock—the Nelms 
household kept this as the closing hour. 
“No use ‘burnin’ wood an’ coal for noth- 
in’,” the hunchback gave as his opinion. 
It was eight-fifteen when he expressed this 
opinion, and Florence Isabel was prepar- 
ing to lay another stick of wood on the 
fire. 
“Put down thet stick o’ wood,” her 


father shrilled. 
last till bedtime.” 

Carlton crept gratefully into his bed in 
the out-bulging room and ‘found no disgust 
with the odors of the coverings. His nose 
had accustomed itself, apparently. Day- 
light was not yet streaking the east when 
Nelms called to him, and Carlton was at 
work beside a cow before he remembered 
it was Sunday. 

“Any hauling today?” Carlton asked. 

“Nawp. There’s nothin’ open in town,” 
Nelms growled. ‘They all close up, Sun- 
days. We’ll lave to work aroun’ the place, 
this mornin’. Grease the truck an’ do some 
other little things. It’ll take us to noon. 
The old woman’s havin’ a passel of her 
folks here to dinner. Damn a wife’s folks, 
anyhow! I aint got nobuddy in the world 
to bother me, but she’s got a whole passel 
of kin thet pile in an’ eat a feller out 0’ 
house an’ home. Damn sich a tribe, I say! 


“There’s enough fire to 


They aint no good. They aint no good!” 


A sudden chuckle broke his speech. 

“One thing, though,” he croaked, “they 
can’t allus come to my house. Sometimes 
I go to theirs. They hafta kinda spread 
it around, like. Then’s when I git back 
at ’em. I take that passel o’ kids 0’ mine, 
an’ we all eat like hongry dawgs. Then’s 
when I git back at ’em! I git back at ’em 
then. I sure git back at ’em.” 

There came an afterthought that embit- 
tered his tones: “But thet breaks up my 
whole day, jus’ goin’ there an’ comin’ 
back. Jus’ ruins a whole day..... 
Damn a wife’s folks! They aint no good 
anyhow. They aint nothin’ anyhow.” 


TS company began to arrive at about 
the hour of eleven. Unc’ Bill, a pugna- 
cious-appearing man with drooping mus- 
taches, narrow eyes, and a slight limp, was 
first on the scene, with Aunt Mabe, Peter 
Jackson and Gwendolyn. Rolling up to 
the house in a Ford of ancient vintage, 
Unc’ Bill drew the car to a stuttering halt, 
laboriously climbed over the two youngsters 
in the front seat and strolled down to the 
barn, where Carlton and Nelms were at 
work. Following his exit from the car, 
his family unloaded itself, the mother 
clutching the latest addition to her bosom. 
Unc’ Bill looked Carlton over critically, 
and spat liberally to one side. 
“Howdy,” Nelms grunted. “How’re ye?” 
“Purty good for an’ old man.” And he 
went on with his critical inspection of 
Carlton. 
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“Whatsamatter?” Nelms asked. “Got a 
flat wheel?” 

“Nawp,” Unc’ Bill grunted. 
ase 

Others of the party continued to arrive. 
Unc’ Walter, with his wife and daughter 
Gertrude, were the next on the scene. Unc’ 
Walter strolled to the barn as the women 
alighted from the car, looked Carlton over 
and lighted his pipe. 

“Howdy,” Nelms greeted him. 
ye?” 

“Purty good for an old man,” Unc’ Wal- 
ter believed. Then, to Unc’ Bill: 

“Whatsamatter—got a flat wheel?” 

“Nawp. Sore on it.” 

A roadster and a truck drew into the 
yard, the truck forging ahead of the 
smaller machine. On the rear of the truck, 
sitting on boards laid from side to side, 
was an array of women and children who, 
Carlton learned from grunting comments 
of Unc’ Bill and Unc’ Walter, were Unc’ 
Peter, Mrs. Nelms’ oldest brother, and his 
family. The roadster, he also learned 
from the same sources, carried Little Jim 
Follansbee and his bride. Also that Little 
Jim—so called because his father was 
named Big Jim—was employed in a garage 
in the city. 

While Jim handed his bride out of the 
car, Unc’ Peter came toward the barn. 

“Howdy!” came from Nelms. ‘“How’re 

ep” 

“Purty good for an old man,” Unc’ 
Peter replied. 

Then, Unc’ Peter to Unc’ Bill: 

“‘Whatsamatter—got a flat wheel?” 

“Nawp. Got a sore on it.” 


“Sore on 


“How’re 


CHAPTER XIX 


NC’ BILL pushed his chair back from 
the table, balanced it on the rear legs 
and opened his vest. He sat for a mo- 
ment, hands at his sides, sucking the food, 
with a squashing, whistling sound, from 
between his teeth. He grunted explosively: 

“Phoo-o! I’ve et too much.” 

Aunt Mabe sighed reflectively, also 
much possessed with the food she had 
eaten. 

“Ressy allus puts too much stuff on Her 
table,” she said, and smiled winningly upon 
Mrs. Nelms. The hunchback squirmed in 
his chair; his lips worked and twisted. 

By little and little the men drifted into 
the kitchen, while the women, after pro- 


fuse offers to “clear away these dirty 
dishes,”’ which offers were sturdidly refused 
by Mrs. Nelms, formed a circle around the 
table, pushing their chairs back against the 
wall; folding their hands across their 
stomachs, smoothing out the wrinkles in 
their black or gray dresses. Co-ed gather- 
ings were not in the scheme of things in 
their sphere of living. Male and female, 
they ate together and slept together; and 
at sundry other times, such as trips into 
town in the same conveyance, they were 
forced into each other’s company. But in 
the hours of their visiting they strictly kept 
to the line of demarcation. 

Carlton followed the men from the table 
to the kitchen, stood about uncomfortably 
for a minute, saw the suspicious eyes that 
greeted his mingling, saw Unc’ Bill’s pig- 
like eyes rest upon his searchingly as Unc’ 
Bill bit a generous chew from a cake of 
tobacco before stuffing it again into his 
pocket. Carlton went outside. Squatting 
on the porch in the sunlight, voices of the 
women came through the thin walls. 

“‘Where’d you git the new man?” Aunt 
Mabe ‘asked. Aunt Mabe was a fish- 
mouthed woman, aggressive in her move- 
ments, determined in her speech and 
opinions, unceasing in her eternal digging 
into other people’s business. Little Peter 
Follansbee once had said, ‘‘She’s fat an’ 
sassy,” and the term had stuck to her. 
When Aunt Mabe heard it, she was not re- 
buffed. “You bet I am!” she had said. 

“Where’d Harve git the new hand?” she 
asked again, lifting her voice determinedly. 

“In town, ’tother day,” Mrs. Nelms an- 
swered. 

‘“‘Where’s he from?” Aunt Mabe pursued 
the probing. 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Nelms acknowl- 


edged. 

“Huh! Huh! Jes’go in an’ pick him 
up?” 

“T guess so.” 


“Huh! Huh! Well, Tl tell you one 
thing, an’ thet aint two: they’s never no 
pick-up man a-comin’ to my place, to live 
with me, jes like folks. I'll tell You thet!” 

“He seems a nice sorter feller,” Mrs. 
Nelms temporized. ‘He sleeps in the 
shed, back o’ the kitchen. But I tol’ 
Harve he should be keerful about what he 
brung home. Harve’s mighty close, though, 
an’ he gits a good man cheap.” 

“How cheap?” Aunt Mabe shot the 
question, relentlessly pushing the inquiry. 

“J don’ know jus’ what he does pay him. 
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A lot cheaper’n he could git a man he 
knowed, though. I know thet.” 

“Huh! Well! Huh! Well, it wont be 
cheap ef he ups an’ kills you all, some 
night. Why, I never heerd o’ sich a 
thing!” Suddenly she waxed ferocious in 
her denunciations of Harve’s acumen and 
caution. “The very idee! Jes pickin’ up 
anything he finds an’ bringin’ it home— 
right in the house! Sleepin’ with you 
people. You'll wake up in yer beds, some 
morning, slaughtered—jus’ like hawgs! 
Slaughtered!” 

Commiserating clucking of tongues fol- 
lowed this picture. A little silence. “I 
tol’ Harve I was scared,” Mrs. Nelms ac- 
knowledged. ‘But the new man seems 
nice an’ quiet. He don’t bother nothin’. 
Jus’ gits up in the mornin’ an’ works with 
Harve an’ goes to town with hay. He 
seems quiet.” 

“You can’t tell nothin’ about them quiet 
fellers,” was Aunt Mabe’s opinion. “I’d 
ruther have a rip-roarer aroun’ me, any 
time, than one o’ these quiet, easy fellers. 
You can’t tell about ’em. Still water runs 
deep, yuh know.” 


At that point in the conversation Carl- 
ton left the porch, walked around the 
house and seated himself at a corner, be- 
side the bulging shed. Voices of the men 
in the kitchen were mercifully deadened by 
the walls, and Carlton sat in the thin sun- 
shine, whittling at a stick and trying to 
fathom the situation of life as it presented 
itself to him, now—growing and gathering 
itself by little and little, day by day and 
hour by hour. S 
Harvey Nelms and his people, now: what 
was it in their lives that made living of 
value to themselves? Acknowledging that 
their accumulations, their labors, their 
earning abilities were of value to the na- 
tion, in just what way did it aid in their 
own plan of life—in their own happiness, 
for instance? And should not their indi- 
vidual happiness count above other ex- 
traneous. obligations? Carlton did not 
know, was not sure, but believed happi- 
ness was a great boon to be achieved. 
Were these people content—could they 
be content—to follow merely a plan of ex- 
istence that led them unceasingly and in 
ignorance to the grave? Could it be that 
milestones in their lives were unseen by 
others, yet were upstanding to their own 
vision? Did these people have by chance 
ideals of a sort? Ideals of unceasing 


labor, say, that carried them on, spurred 
them’on, drove them on? Could there 
be, by any stretch of imagination, an urge 
in that which they did, a compelling 
power, or was it mere brute habit? Did 
they know a satisfaction in their achieve- 
ments, a lasting satisfaction, or were they 
driven from one task to the next—relent- 
lessly driven, with no leisure to loiter by 
the wayside of life, to weigh their achieve- 
ments, to ponder them, to taste them? 

Carlton stirred uneasily. The question 
was too big for him. He only knew that 
on one side he himself was arrayed, a 
drifter, waster, a mnonproducer, yet a 
thinker; and on the other side were ar- 
rayed these people who were drivers of 
themselves and others, unceasing toilers, 
uncomplaining slaves. 


jee in the afternoon, from his place of 

vantage in the barn, Carlton saw the 
visitors leaving. Aunt Mabe stopped on 
the porch, bundling her body aggressively 
in a long cloak, grasping angrily at the 
buttons, lifting her determined chin pugna- 
ciously. The snapping of her tones came 
to Carlton. 

“Td set my foot right down!” she was 
telling Mrs. Nelms, who was standing, 
bent, her body shaking with the cold and 
her hands washing themselves in the chilly 
air, ceaselessly, nervously washing them- 
selves. 

“Td cert’ny let Harve know who was 
boss in my own house. That’s what I’d 
do! He’d bring no strange hobo to my 
house, to murder us in our beds!” 

Distractedly, Mrs. Nelms was nodding. 

Later in the evening, beneath the kero- 
sene lamp in his room, and with his fingers 
stiffening in the chill, Carlton contrived a 
letter to Helen Proctor. The opening 
words were vague, troubled, questioning; 
but as he got into it, as he felt the Vision 
again filling him, the letter began to pulse 
with life; the pictures he drew lived and 
had their being on the pages beneath his 
hand. 

This letter covered thirteen pages. 

Also he wrote to Peters, telling of his 
new work, of his surroundings and of his 
ambitions, the vagueness of which surprised 
him when he attempted to set them down 
on paper. But he tried to tell of the goal 
to which he was fighting—though some- 
times it seemed, as he wrote, that he knew 
not the goal or what it contained or con- 
sisted of. .... 
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That night, through the thin partition 
that divided the bulging shed from the 
sleeping-room of the hunchback and his 
wife, Carlton heard her querulous tones. 

“IT jes wont stand it,” she whined. 
“He'll murder us all in our. beds—jes like 
hawgs, slaughtered. You wont save no 
money then, will ye? You’ve jes gotta git 
red of him. I wont stand—” 

- “Oh, shet up an’ go to sleep,” Nelms 
growled. 

“Well, you’ve jes gotta make other 
plans. He’s too quiet. You jes can’t tell 
nothin’ about them quiet fellers. Still 
water runs deep. He’ll kill us ah’ ro 

“Thet damn’ meddlin’ sister of yours 
has been lippin’ in ag’in.” 

“TY don’ hafta have no sister tell me 
what’s what,” the whining voice went on. 
“He’s too quiet. He’s—” 

Ducking his head beneath the coverings, 
Carlton endeavored to lose the sound of 
the whimpering tones. After a time, and 
despite the stench of the bedding, he slept. 


CHAPTER XX 


N the next. week came a letter from 

Peters. It was awaiting Carlton on his 
return from the city, holding the place of 
honor on the kitchen mantel, propped in 
front of the alarm clock. 

“You got a letter,” Florence Isabel in- 
formed him as he stepped in at the door. 

“You’ve gotta letter,’ Harry Homer 
echoed. ‘“Le’s see what’s in it.” 

“There’s a letter for you;’ Mrs. Nelms 
said. “Up there.” With the fork in her 
hand, she pointed to the mantel. 

With the first forthcoming of the infor- 
mation, Carlton’s heart had leaped at the 
thought that Helen had written; then, as 
he saw the postmark, his spirits definitely 
ebbed. However, it was a letter; counting 
the one from Helen, more than two months 
since, it was the second missive to come to 
him in more than two years. Stuffing this 
one into his overcoat pocket, he stepped 
behind the stove, warming his body. 

“Aint yuh gonto read it to us?” Harry 
Homer asked, expectantly. 

“Not right away,” Carlton temporized. 

“Shucks! I wisht I’d of opened it, 
now.’ 

“Harry Homer! ”—from the boy’s mother. 

“Well, what’s wrong about that, I’d like 
to know. We read all your letters, don’t 
we? What’s—” 


“That’s different,” Mrs. Nelms explained 

“Shucks. I don’t see how it’s different. 
How’s it different, Maw? I don’ see no 
difference.” 

“Tt ain’t nice to read other people’s 
letters.” 

Carlton was hurrying from behind the 
stove, going outside to aid Nelms. As he 
passed, Harry Homer looked up, stuck 
forth his tongue, and whispered: 

“Got a gal—got a gal—got a gal!” 

At the supper-table Harry Homer and 
Florence Isabel continually were convulsed 
with giggling, threw knowing glances 
toward Carlton. Later, in the seclusion of 
his shed room, the man read the letter: 


You’ve fallen on hard ways, buddy. It’s 
apparent from your letter. Yet, you're 
working, and that is something to be thank- 
ful for, especially in this time of ice and 
snow. 

Keep this in your mind: the people for 
whom you are working are not typical of 
the farmers. Not by a million miles! 
They are no more typical of the farmer than 
the occasional family of low intelligence is 
typical of the laboring man in other lines. 
It is true that the great trouble with the 
farmer, as a whole, is that people have called 
him “hick” during such a length of time, 
and so many times, that he has fallen® into 
a way of believing he is a hick. Regards 
himself as one not fitted intellectually to 
cope with men of other business, and hold- 
ing himself thus, he’s prone to fall back on 
his ignorance in many emergencies. 

But by and large the farmer is not the 
type you have shown your employer to be. 
So don’t degrade the class by the standard 
of the individual, or several individuals. 
I'll venture to say your employer’s friends 
and associates are about on a par with him- 
self. However, don’t use these as measuring 
sticks. 

Keep this before you, Carlton: regard any 
employment, unless it is that which you 
have chosen definitely, merely as a stepping- 
stone to something farther along the road. 
Keep your eyes to the front, and remember, 
no matter how smooth the road may appear, 
if you keep with it long enough you'll come 
to bogholes. You'll find miry places. Then 
it’s up to you to find bottom, stand on it, 
look about you and say: “I'll be out of this 
quickly!” That, and seeing your next step, 
is what counts. Especially the next step. 
Don’t jump foolishly. 


It was a cheersome letter. Peters told of 


Dake’s father. 


Old man Dake decided the task of try- 
ing to punish these crooks was too hopeless. 
Had to give it up. He went back, heart- 
broken, vowing he would give them the 
biggest slice of publicity he could get in 
some Eastern papers. However, that wont 
touch them, here, I’m believing. 
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A SHOCK it is that gives pause to one, 
brings thoughtfulness, pulls forth ten- 
drils, unknown before, in our being—urges 
to some definite, or indefinite, course of 
action; upsets one, wholly and completely. 
A shock it is, often, that brings sudden 
courage, sudden revelation, sudden decision. 
So it was with Carlton. 
The shock came with the letter from 
Helen Proctor—came in it, to be exact, 
and in, the newspaper clipping inclosed. 


I have been wondering whether you were 
dead, alive or merely had forgotten me. I 
care greatly for your letters..... But 
aren’t you a terrifically long time in getting 
to California? It’s a hard life, harder than 
I believed anything could be..... And 
I’m trying to not get into the habit of care- 
lessness, the carelessness that comes with soli- 
tudé== I’m out here, you know, with 
two Mexican women and their husbands. 
i And I have a meal served, actually 
served, each evening. Flowers and the 
music-machine playing. And I dress up. 

Really, it’s funny, if it were not so darned 
pathetic. Just that I don’t want to get 
hardened, careless, thoughtless of appear- 
ance. So I sit in state, with the lights above 
me—I get power from the overland line— 
covered with little red flowerlike things that 
I bought in a ten-cent store. All dressed 
up! Sometimes that’s the hardest of all, 
the dressing, after a day of work outside. 
But I stick with it. 

I’m as lonesome as the very deuce. Some- - 
times some of the people I know come out 
to see me, and I can feel they regard me 
somewhat as a freak. “It must be terrible, 
out here alone,” or, “How spiffy!” or some 
such brainless words over the fact that I’m 
trying to make my living in the way that 
appealed to me. Yet, does it now appeal? 
I sometimes wonder. It’s all so terribly 
different from my expectations, different 
from the visions I had of it. I saw freedom, 
the outside, scenery, the mountains. I merely 
watched Father, I know now—watched his 
efforts from afar. I am finding this labor 
neither scenery nor freedom. 


Carlton turned the page, seeking the 
end, seeking the words with which she 
closed this missive. What would she 
write, at the end? Just “Yours truly,” 
perhaps? He riffled the pages hastily. 
And then, on the last page, the words 
leaped out at him. 


And so, I had to kill the man. He was a 
Mexican, trying to get into the house. I 
called to him, called Ramon, the husband of 
one of my women. Then I had to shoot. 
But the clipping will tell of it. I can’t 
write it. 

There was the inquest. That was terrific. 
Yet the congratulations of the men, officers 
and attendants at the inquest, were even 
more terrific. Imagine congratulating one 
for the taking of a life! 


Then, at the end, she signed: “Yours, 
Helen.” 

The newspaper clipping fluttered to the 
floor while he stood, his body and soul 
permeating with these two words, his 
heart bounding with their sweetness: 
“Yours, Helen.” Stumbling against the 
bed, he fell to it, sat there, with the stench 
of the kerosene lamp filling his nostrils. 
Holding‘ the letter before him, smoothing 
and fingering the clipping he had found 
on the floor, he sat, rereading the letter. 
“Yours, Helen.” 

Aye, girl! Yours—Helen’s! Always, 
forever and ever. 

(ee of the night, across the distance, 

flying over the miles and mountains 
and desert that lay between, he heard the 
cry of her heart, felt the terrific loneliness 
that was with her, against which she 
battled. His heart ached at the coming 
of the picture of her evenings, alone in the 
house, seated at her table with its brave 
display, beneath the softened glow that ~ 
came through the little tinted shades—the 
cheap little shades. Prettying up the 
place, playing at dignity, fighting to keep 
away the tearing down of her body, her 
impulses, her finer thoughts. Fighting, it 
came to him, even as he fought, to retain 
an ideal. 

And she had killed! A cry was wrung 
from his lips. He leaped to his feet, strid- 
ing into the room where sat the Nelms 
family. Harry Homer leered up at him. 

“Goin’ to read us yer letter?” the boy 
greeted. 

“Harry Homer!” his mother warned. 
“T’ll put yuh to bed, another word outa 

hile S 
nePd like to borrow a few sheets of paper 
and an envelope,” Carlton asked, ‘“—until 
I go to town, tomorrow.” 

Ungraciously she went into the sleeping- 
room, opened a drawer of the bureau, 
handed out five sheets of paper and one 
envelope, counting them carefully. 

“That'll be enough, I guess,” she said, 
and promptly closed the drawer, locked it. 

Back in his room, stopping at times to 
rub the blood back into the veins of his 
hand, Carlton wrote to Helen, poured out 
his heart to her, attempted to cheer her, 
told of his deepest longings. 

And when he had finished the letter, 
while he hesitated at the proper ending of 
it, it seemed easier, much easier, to write: 
“Good-by for a little time, my dearest.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


N the end Mrs. Nelms and Aunt Mabe got 

him. The almost nightly bickerings of, 
the hunchback and his wife went on, the 
woman bewailing the possibility of their 
being ‘“‘murdered in their beds, like hawgs,” 
and the man cursing Aunt Mabe for her 
meddling. The specter had become almost 
a mania with Mrs. Nelms; her days were 
palpitant with the manufacturing of the 
terror, her nights terrific with the quailing, 
the anticipation of the creeping, slaughter- 
ing man. Then, to add to it, came a dog 
outside the Nelms house, on three nights, 
a dog that sat beside the barn and howled 
to the moon, presaging certain death. 

- On an afternoon when the roads were 
impassable, the hunchback set Carlton to 
the task of sharpening the ax. From the 
kitchen window, Mrs. Nelms watched. 
Once, pausing at his labor, Carlton gazed 
toward the kitchen while he stood, aim- 
lessly trying the edge of the ax with wetted 
finger. A vagrant thought brought a 
smile to his lips and eyes. He was look- 
ing directly into the window, the trembling 
woman believed, gazing directly into her 
eyes, sending his message to her, forewarn- 
ing her of the coming of death—gloating 
over the coming of death! He stood 
through minutes, then, sighing, , leaned 
again above the grindstone. 

The spell broken, the woman screamed, 

lurched and would have fallen except for 
the chair she found beneath her. Long 
she sat, nerveless, distraught, body shak- 
ing. 
That night, awake until well past mid- 
night, tossing on the bed, she cowered— 
hearkening to the snapping of the boards 
of the house as the frost entered them, 
imagining, drawing visions. Clearly she 
saw the man, now, creeping, creeping, 
creeping in at the door, sliding his muffled 
feet. Clearly she saw the Thing draw 
near, nearer; saw it stand above their bed, 
saw the blade in its hands rise slowly. A 
more than usually terrific cracking came 
to the boards of the wall. 

For an instant she lost consciousness. 
Then, screaming, she leaped from the bed, 
found herself on the floor, praying, implor- 
ing, beseeching—kneeling to this terrific 
Something, her arms upraised, hands 
clasped. The sleezy nightgown fell back 
from her sunken, caved-in breast. 

Cursing, Nelms drove her back to the 
bed. 


Knowing himself the cause of it, feeling 
the torture he was bringing to her hours,— 
her eyes lifted tremblingly to his, next 
morning,—Carlton gave up the thought of 
trying to stay. For days he had been torn 
between the desire to stay until spring, 
until he had accumulated the stake he had 
set for himself, and the urge to leave the 
woman in peace. He spoke to Nelms, that 
morning. 

“T’m going to leave,” he said. 

The hunchback straightened up from 
the cow he was milking. 

“Yeah? Where you goin’?” 

“Away. Hunt another job. Know of 
anything around here?” 

“No!”—shortly. Then, frankly: “It’s 
that damn’ sister o’ hern. She’s got her 
filled with foolishness. Damn a_ wife’s 
folks, anyhow. They aint no good. They 
aint no good!” 

His voice lifted into a screech. Rising 
from the stool, he kicked the cow viciously 
—held to its back and kicked and kicked. 
His flare of temper was terrific, amazing. 
Running to the walls of the shed, he beat 
upon them, kicked them, mouthed curses. 

“Tearin’ up a man’s home!” he screamed. 
“Buttin’ into a man’s private affairs—a 
man’s business—a man’s family! Damn 
the whole bunch of ,’em! They wont let 
me alone! They wont let me alone! ‘They 
—wont—let—me—alone.” 

The last came slowly, his voice trembling 
with the anger that possessed him. He sat 
again before the frightened cow, found 
that milk would not come now, attempted 
to soothe her, apparently: was ashamed of 
his outburst. 

“So-boss! So-boss! I wisht it was thet 
sister. She’s a cow—a cow,” he gulped. 
“A reg’lar cow.” His voice was whining, 
trembling. 

“YT don’t know of nothin’, right now,” 
he said after a long silence. ‘You stay 
today. Take thet load o’ hay intuh town. 
I think Bert Peale, over by the Wash, 
wants a man to look after his hoss ranch. 
He'll be over this mornin’ to look after 
some hay. Ill talk to him.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


ie many ways, in the job at Bert Peale’s 

ranch, Carlton found a sinecure. His 
place of abode was a shack, the latest 
tenant of which had been a temperamental 
Swede, a university man who had been, to 
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judge by the stacks of magazines, books 
and pamphlets piled in all the corners and 
shelves in the shack, an omnivorous reader 
—a reader highly interested in religions, 
philosophy, metaphysics, faith-cures, mem- 
ory-training courses (Carlton found two 
of these), will-power builders, and all ac- 
counts of things strange and_ bizarre. 
After Bert Peale had left, turning the shack 
and its contents over to the new man, Car!- 
ton dived greedily into the piles of reading 
material. He saw his hours filled beyond 
loneliness. 

The house was located at the mouth of 
a cafion, above the line of spring freshets 
from the cafion stream. Several hundred 
acres of range land lay in this tract, with 
a corral and feeding shed wherein the horses 
—-sixty-one of them—were kept in times of 
heavy storms. The job paid ten dollars 
less to the month than had the work at 
the hunchback’s ranch, but it was work, it 
assured an income, and above even this, it 
promised to give hours and hours in which 
he could read, study, pass the time in 
glamourous imaginings. 

Almost daily he wrote to Helen Proctor; 
and he received after the first week al- 
most daily answets. He became embold- 
ened, after a little time, to pour out his 
heart in the letters, and received heart- 
pouring missives in answer. Once, after 
reading one of the pamphlets that had to 
do with the wonders of a combination of 
telepathy and will-powering, he found him- 
self standing, body tensed, gazing out over 
the peaks that lay to the west—eyes beat- 
ing (he could feel their beating) out 
toward the girl. More marvelous than this, 
he had known her presence, believed she 
was close to him, heard the sound of her 
voice in his ears, knew the warmth of her 
nearness. 

Sitting down at his table in the first flush 
of this spell, after a fashion he contrived 
to write to her of this strange occurrence. 

“May there be something,” he wrote, 
“that carried your thoughts to me, dear? 
Some telepathy, perhaps?” And so on, 
along this line of reasoning. Afterward, 
two or three letters afterward, in response 
to a half-jocular suggestion from the girl, 
they arranged their “speaking hour” 
wherein each would call to the other. 

This is the way she put it: 


Lonesome, dear. I am so lonesome, at 
times, at many times. Seems, too, I see you 
as I remember you that night, when I left 
you standing at the station gate. Seems, 


' 


too, I can hear you, hear the tones of your 
voice, the short little laugh that is yours. 

Lonesome, those times. Waiting for you, 
dear. And perhaps this telepathy thing may 
have something in it. Perhaps we may be 
able, even if miles and miles apart, to be 
with each other, in some way, for a moment. 

I'll try it, in the evening, next Friday eve- 
ning. This letter will have reached you by 
that time. At four o’clock, just as the sun- 
set strikes on Old Grayback, I’ll stand and 
turn and call to you. Watch for it, listen. 
And on every evening, after that. We'll see 
what we'll see. 

I’m lonesome, dear. It’s so hard to make 
things go. Different, greatly, from my ex- 
pectations of the place. 


She had begun, now, to sign the letters: 
“Yours, lovingly, most lovingly.” 

Day after day, as they wrote to each 
other, they recounted the marvelousness of 
their communicating in the “speaking 
hour,” as they stood, waited and spoke, 
each at the same time. They told of the 
calls they had heard, of the presences they 
had felt, of the terrific gripping of the 
golden moments. : 

Yet they had neglected to allow for the 
difference of an hour in the time from east 
to west. 


S| GAL ue hours a day covered Carlton’s 
actual time of labor. In the other 
hours he read, tramped over the snow-clad 
hills in order that he might remain in per- 
fect physical condition, wrote letters, 
dreamed dreams. 

He read, read and read—books of ad- 
venture, books of science, books of religion, 
books of philosophy, and just books. The 
thirst that had been within him for read- 
ing, for thought, for dreams, fully was 
being satisfied. Came a colt to a mare in 
the corral, and the hours of his labor in- 
creased by perhaps ten per cent, after the 
first day. Carefully he watched over the 
little animal, vying with its mother in his 
attention. It was such an appealing little 
animal, a mare mule-colt. In it was rep- 
resented the wonderful mystery of creation. 

Bert Peale he saw but twice in the two 
months, as February drew into March and 
passed toward April. With May, Carlton 
believed, he would leave the place. Peale 
had offered continued employment, on the 
home ranch, with the opening of the sea- 
son. Carlton had hesitated, but knew he 
would refuse. With the coming of May he 
would have his stake, and with this aid to 
fortune, he would go on—on to California, 
find his employment near the tall girl, 
make good. And then? More dreams, 
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then, but fulfillment closer, the glimpse of 
the rosy light of success—fighting, deter- 
mining, achieving. 

But, as usual, the clutching fingers crept 
forth, darted forth, stayed him, tore up his 
plans; threatened total disruption of the 
plans. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Oa o’clock in the morning. Almost 

a blizzard, the last storm of the winter, 
had swept the city in the earlier hours of 
the night. Little eddies of ice-pellets, wind- 
blown, still hung against the edges of build- 
ings, along the sidewalk lines, in the cor- 
ner of store doors, along the lower frame 
of windows. The wind cut with the pain 
of a burn. 

Three o’clock in the morning. One light 
gleamed out into the cold street, one light 
that gave evidence of life behind it. This 
came from a restaurant, one of the two 
all-night places of refreshment in this 
city. Two men,‘bodies shaking with the 
chill, hands clenched in their pockets, over- 
coat collars pulled up about their ears, 
hurried down the street toward this light. 
Newspaper men, they were. Their paper 
had been put to bed; newsboys waited in 
the alley, ready to carry forth the news of 
the world to the sleepy breakfaster, ready 
to awaken him with screaming headlines 
that told of murder and sudden death. 
The two men—telegraph editor and late- 
trick man—were off now to their beds, and 
before sleeping they would eat of waffles 
and drink of coffee in this place of the 
lighted window. 

Three o’clock in the morning. A police- 
man came from the restaurant, stood 
against the closed door, picking his teeth. 
Hearing the advancing footsteps, he turned. 

“Hi, Mack. Hello, Aubrey,” he called 
greeting. 

Chattering, running, shivering, the men 
gave answer. 

The policeman stepped aside, that they 
might enter the eating-place, and as he 
made the movement, there came to his ears 
the sound of a thrashing body—almost the 
sounds made hy a fish, thrown out on the 
sands of a beach, before death comes. 
Groans, whimpers accompanied the thrash- 
ing. The policeman turned quickly, peered 
into a dark areaway. 


the— 


“What the devil!” he cried. “What 
”? 


By Charles Horn 


1 
HE clipped back the words and bent 
above the body of a man—a man who 
lay in a twisted heap against the door of 
a clothing store, the back of his head 
drawn close against his shoulders, almost— 
his hands gripped, clenched across his 
forehead, shielding, protecting a place 
above his right eye. 

“What the devil!” the policeman said 
again. “Soused—soused as a mackerel!” 

Grunting, he stooped above the body, 
tore away the clutching fingers which 
struggled in his hard grasp, struggled to 
place themselves again protectingly above 
the eye. A great blue bruise, shaped 
somewhat after the fashion of a tiny 
crescent, was above the eye. . Three fingers 
of the man’s clawing hands were bandaged. 
His hair, scattered above his forehead, was 
red. His cap had fallen off. 

Three o’clock in the morning. And since 
half after one Carlton had lain in that door- 
way, crouched, twisted, his body tortured— 
half-delirious with the pain that began in 
the place over the right eye and carried 
down through every vein, every muscle, 
every nerve of his body. Prior to that, 
from midnight to the moment when he fell, 
he had roamed aimlessly over the city, 
weak, half-blinded, seeking a place in the 
city’s strangeness wherein he might, with 
warmth, drive away the biting pain. That 
evening at seven o’clock he had been dis- 
charged from. a hospital, cured, as the in- 
terne and superintendent of nurses had in- 
formed him. Cured! After three days on 
a bed, following the amputation of the first 
two fingers of his left hand, to the first 
joint, he had been discharged as cured! 

Kneeling, the policeman lowered his nos- 
trils close to Carlton’s mouth. Puzzled, he 
turned to the two newspaper men. 

“Smells funny,” he announced, “but not 
like hootch. Not quite like. He’s soused, 
though. That’s sure. What you suppose 
he’s been drinking?” 

The telegraph editor dropped beside the 
policeman, studied the man on the cold 
cement; pulling away the fingers that per- 
sisted in clutching at the forehead, he saw 
the scar. 

“Soused, nothing,” he gave opinion. 
“He’s a sick man. Looks like spinal menin- 
gitis, the way his head’s drawn back. 
That’s catching as hell.” Hurriedly he 
lifted to his feet, stood undecided. ‘“Some- 
thing has hit him,” he guessed. “Been in 
a wreck, maybe. Hobo in a wreck. .Why 
don’t you call the wagon, Ben?” he asked. 
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“Reckon Id better,” Ben grumbled. 
“Keep an eye on him a minute.” He 
entered the restaurant. 


qe wagon came, backed up, with one 
policeman dropping from the rear and 
another from the driver’s seat. With Ben 
they leaned above the man who lay on the 
sidewalk. Half-conscious, Carlton was now 
—knew of the coming of the wagon as a 
movement from a great distance, heard the 
sound of voices over leagues and centuries 
of space, felt the rough hands, touching 
him, turning him over. But the pain— 
that ripping, tearing, devilish thing that bit 
at his brain, tore at the big cord in the 
back of his neck, that ran through his 
twisted body, pulling his head back, chok- 
ing him, suffocating him—this was the most 
alive element in all of his consciousness. 

“Found a souse?” Rear Policeman asked. 

“Found a souse?” Front Policeman 
echoed. 

“He’s pickled, all right,” Ben believed. 
“But I smelt his breath and I can’t figger 
out what he’s been drinkin’. Some awful 
stuff, though, the way he’s twisted up. 
Reckon he’ll croak, all right.” 

So they stood, looking down on him, dis- 
cussing him, while the wind whipped and 
whined, coursed and stung. Those who dis- 
cussed him shivered in their heavy gar- 
ments. Carlton struggled, moaned, beat at 
the torturing spot above his eye. Rear 
Policeman stooped suddenly. 

“Ho-ho!” he cried. ‘What’s this? See 
this?’ And he pointed to the scar. 

Ben grunted. “Been in a scrap,” he 
said. ‘Young feller, too, aint he?” 

Rear Policeman was judicial. “Can’t tell 
much about him, the way he’s twisted up. 
Well, what'll we do with him? -Want to 
put a charge against him, Ben?” 

“Put him in the wagon,” Ben directed. 
“Book him as a drunk—no, better vag him. 
Mebbe he aint drunk, after all. Mebbe 
he’s sick or something. - He’s a hobo, all 
right, an’ we can hold him on the vag 
charge. No, make it investigation. That'll 
cover it. Put him in the wagon an’ come 
on in an’ get a cuppa coffee. Might as 
well, while you’re up here.” 


AS directed, they put him into the wagon, 

tossed him in on a long seat exactly as 
a bag of sand is tossed. This seat ran the 
length of the automobile body, was one of 
a pair and was covered with a leather com- 
position that was cold and slick. In a mo- 


ment, writhing with the torture in his body, 
Carlton slipped from the seat, rolled to the 
floor and lay wedged in, flat on his face, 
his body at the hips hanging outside, his 
toes dragging on the rear step. 

Inside the restaurant, Rear Policeman 
joked with his brother officers, and the 
newspaper men as all quaffed their warm- 
ing coffee. The late-trick man, who also 
covered police headquarters, called back as 
he left with the telegraph editor: 

“Tell Pat” (Pat was the night desk 
sergeant) “to get everything he can on this 
story, write it on a tab and put it away 
for me. I'll get it tomorrow night.” 

“What story?” 

“That fellow you found outside. 
may be a nice little yarn in it.” 

“Oh, that fellow. You wont find much 
in that. He’s nothing but a hobo.” Then, 
to Front Policeman: “Come on, Sam. That 
bird’ll freeze to death if we don’t hurry. 
So long, fellers.” 

Rear Policeman climbed up beside Front 
Policeman, forgetting to look in at the back 
of the wagon, and Carlton rode to the sta- 
tion in the position in which he had rolled, 
his twisted body jammed in between the 
two seats, his hands beating at his head, his 
legs and feet dragging out over the back 
steps. In turning the corners, which was 
at top speed, his body scraped and bumped 
against the boards. 


There 


Ne evening, the late-trick newspaper 
man sought out Rear Policeman. Noth- 

ing had been carried in the evening paper 

touching upon the early morning find. 

“Nothing much to it,” R. P. said. “He 
was a hobo, as I told you. A wild story 
he told to the day force, so they tell me. 
A little nutty, the bird is, I think.” 

“Wild story?”—hopefully. 

“Wild as the devil, some of it. Not 
drunk, though, we found. Just a kinda 
pleurisy in his head, coming from that hurt 
place, with the wind and cold on it. After 
two-three hours he was all right, the day 
force said.” 

“But the wild story?” Late Trick per- 
sisted. 

“Well, not so wild, either. Just kinda 
nutty. Here’s how he said it, according to 
what the day force told me. He’s work- 
ing for Bert Peale, on a horse-ranch, out 
about sixteen miles. A mare had a colt, 
two-three days ago, he says. Mule colt 
and mean mare, according to this nutty 
guy. Well, three-four days ago—this is 
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what he says, y’understand. I don’t know 
nothing about it, myself.” (A careful man, 
a man of cautious tongue, accustomed to 
speaking before judges, was Rear Police- 
man.) “I’m just telling you what this bird 
tells the day force, as they tells me.” 

“Where is he now?” Late Trick inter- 
rupted. 

“Turned him a-loose today. This bird, 
he says—” 

“But,” Late Trick objected, “if he was 
crazy, why did they turn him loose?” 

“Oh, hell, he wasn’t crazy, y’understand. 
Just a little nutty, mebbe. From that place 
on his head, mebbe. The pain and every- 
thing, y’understand. Well, he says he was 
going to the corral, one morning, three-four 

. days ago, like I tell you.. Went in to get 
that colt out—hosses fighting or something. 
Pat tried to tell me, but he was mixed up. 
Mebbe I was mixed up. Anyhow, this bird 
went to the corral, collared the colt and 
was leading it out when the mean mare 
jumped him. 

“She knocks him down with the first kick 
—there’s a place on the bird’s shoulders, 
they say, where her feet hit him. Then 
_the other hosses started raising hell, fight- 
ing. One hoss reared and come down on 
this bird’s hand—the fingers was bandaged, 
you remember. 

“He was laying there—y’understand, this 
is how I got it—flat on his back, with that 
big hoss just come down on his fingers. 
Close to the corral fence, he says. The 
mare rears, comes down with her front feet. 
He tries to pull away, but his fingers, y’un- 
derstand, is caught under that big hoss’ 
hoof—smashed. He tries to pull away. 
He can only get a little ways away, can 
only pull his head just a little ways away, 
just enough to get that place on his fore- 
head—a glancing lick. Hosses is fighting 
all over the damned corral, they say he 
tells ’em. 

“That colt is whinnying and running 
around, and that mare is crazy-en account 
of that colt raising the devil. Hosses’ hoofs 
is all around this bird. He says he is half- 
blinded, laying on his back, close to the 
fence. The big hoss aint stepped off of his 
hand, yet. The mare rears again, and this 
bird sees her coming. Pulls his fingers 


away, tries to pull them away—jerks and. 


pulls, quick, while that mare lifts her fore- 
feet, ready to brain him. Jerks and pulls, 
pulls—and leaves the ends of his fingers 
under that big hoss’ hoof. Rolls out under 
the fence. The forefeet of that mare comes 
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down just where his head has been. That’s 
the way he tells it.” ” 
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ATE TRICK mused. ‘Quite a story, 
: if I can make it timely. What does 
e— 

“Let me get you told the rest of it,” 
R. P. interrupted. “This bird climbs a hoss 
—can’t hardly see, he says, but manages 
to get a saddle and bridle on it—and man- 
ages to get to town. 

“Says he hangs down over the hoss, grab- 
bing him around the neck, hanging on, 
holding on, with that place on his forehead 
close to the hoss, right up against the hoss. 
Says the heat didn’t make it hurt so bad, 
that way. Got to a hospital and was there 
three-four days. They cut off some of his 
fingers and dressed that place on his head 
and turned him loose. Says he didn’t have 
no money—seems like Bert Peale’s been out 
of town, and he’s been keeping this bird’s 
money, what aint in a bank, here. And 
they let him out of hospital too late for 
him to get in the bank. 

“Says he was hunting for a room, and it 
got so cold he went into a picture-show 
place, trying to warm up. Went to sleep 
in there—warm and nice, you know. They 
put him out when the show closed, and he 
started out to find a room, he says. Soon 
as he got out in the cold, that pleurisy hit 
him again, blinded him and he went down 
and out. Says he can dimly see a light— 
mebbe that restaurant where we found him, 
but can’t make it. That’s all he knows.” 

“But, this—this Bert Peale, is it?” 

“What do you mean—what about him?” 

“Doesn’t he do something for the fel- 
low?” 

“He’s gone, I tell you. Just come back 
today. Come in and saw this bird, the day 
man said, and offered him a job, after he 
gets well. It aint his fault if a man gets 
all kicked up by a hoss, is it? What more 
could a guy do? Bert Peale aint keeping 
no sick men. Well ones is too plentiful.” 

“Sure,” Late Trick agreed absently. 
“Where did this fellow go?” 

“Pulled his freight, the day sergeant 
says. Went down to the bank and pulled 
his freight, after he got his money. Now, 
that’s all. Can you get a story outa that?” 

“H’m-m! Don’t know. Rather thin, 
isn’t it? Nothing heroic or anything of 
that kind, is there? Just an ordinary sort 
of a dub. Things like that are happening 
every day. He isn’t by any chance an ex- 
service man, is he?” 
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“Dunno. Day force didn’t say.” 

“Well.” Late Trick weighed the possi- 
bilities. ‘We might cook up something. 
We might. make him an ex-service man, 
anyway. Shell-shocked, maybe?” he in- 
quired hopefully. 

“Dunno. Told you all I know.” 

“Well, we’ll shell-shock him—just a lit- 
tle. One of these wandering ones, like we 
see so much. Not bad—just a little 
touched. Trying to get home to his 
mother.” (Late Trick’s eyes were narrowed 
in the fervor of creating.) “Is sapped by 
a bunch of hoboes and rolled for his wad. 
Stumbles through the streets, falls, blinded. 
You men find him, take him in, care for 
him. A purse is made up—policemen and 
newspaper men. He is sent on his way. 
How’s that?” = 

R.. P. sniffed. “Fair, I'd say.” 

“She wont be much of a story,” Late 
Trick said airily. ‘“Ex-service men aint 
worth much space now. The people are 
getting tired of them. About three sticks, 
this story—a filler. 
name? Did you book him?” 

“You'll find that on the blotter.” 

Late Trick ‘inspected the big book and 
found the name, “John Howland,” the first 
name that had occurred to Carlton, after 
coming out of the daze of pain. 

“Sure he’s left town, eh?” Late Trick 
inquired. 

“That’s what they say. Took a train 
for the east, early this afternoon. Why? 
Afraid he’ll queer that story you’ve cooked 
up?” 

“No.” Late Trick grinned. “He 
wouldn’t recognize it, anyway, when I’ve 
finished it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


|" was the evening of the fifth day, and 
Carlton sat with other wanderers in the 
Sunshine Mission. In the last five days he 
had rested, keeping to a room he. had 
rented, sleeping and giving to his injuries 
the opportunity to heal. In these quiet 
hours he had meditated greatly, digesting 
certain elements of the composition that is 
called life—fighting certain silent battles 
within himself, reaching a certain decision. 
Not.the decision of a quitter, Carlton felt, 
but one from one who realized, definitely, 
his final goal; from one who believed he 
had settled upon, at last, the niche he best 
could fill. . 


What’s the fellow’s 


Having made this one decision, a lesser 
one also found birth within him. ‘A trifling 
one, this, compared with the magnitude of 
the greater, yet when it should have been 
fulfilled, this’ lesser one would bring its 
great content, a fullness of satisfaction, the 
knowledge that he had encompassed a def- 
inite mission that heretofore had been over- 
looked, or passed by thoughtlessly. 

Definite. That was the word that was 
beating at his brain, and singing at his 
heart. Definite goal, something to be 
achieved. 

In the early evening of the night in 
which he sat in the Sunshine Mission he 
had walked to the post office and had been 
handed a letter from the girl. (His mail 
he had ordered forwarded before leaving 
the city. of the hospital.) It was in the 
reading of this letter, somehow, that his 
great decision was crystallized. And this 
was strange, as one views the contents of 
the letter, for they told of dire happenings, 
failure, disappointment, the wreck of the 
ranch in the mountains. “It’s gone,” she 
had written. “I’ve seen it go a-glimmering. 
Too much I undertook, I reckon, what 
with taxes, interest, fowls lost to animals, 
to thieves, to disease and all the rest of the 
loss. Perhaps I was not cut out for a lady 
rancher. Perhaps—but I’m tired of it all, 
in a way. Im seeking only happiness, 
quiet happiness, the kind that watches the 
world go by. And so, dear, when you come, 
we'll both be hunting our jobs, if mine is 
not found first.” 

Bravery he found all through the lines. 
The sort of bravery that smiles into the 
eyes of an advancing devil. 

His fingers were upon the letter now 
as he sat in his tipped-back chair, his 
thoughts upon it as he hearkened to the 
prayer from the man in the pulpit. A 
lamed man, this, a smiling, happy fellow— 
one who had been down in the dregs of life, 
they told of him, and who gave now of his 
life in return for that which had come to 
him. Carlton smiled knowingly, felt great 
attraction for the lamed man. Carlton 
was filling with a wide tolerance for all the 
world. 

This wide tolerance did not abate when 
a tall, very slender man, one who had the 
eyes ‘and hair and manner of a fanatic, 
rose quickly in his seat and cried out, in 
a high, cracked voice against the teachings 
of the lamed man. Carlton continued to 
smile .as the fellow arose, smiled as the 
voice flung. out over the hall. 
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“I rise to differ with the reverend,” he 
shrilled in what Carlton was sure was his 
best argumentative, most impressive man- 
ner. “I rise to give proof of circumstances 
that prove the reverend’s words may not be 
false but not based on experience. The 
reverend speaks of love of humanity, 
dwells on the love of God for man and man 
for man, tells us we must love our fellow- 
man. Why? Why?” 

His voice leaped, rang against the thin 
roof. Heads turned, quickly; gazes fixed 
themselves on the shrieking man. The 
lamed one in the pulpit waited, his hands 
outspread on the Book, quietly waited. 

“TI ask you why? Why this foolishness 
of love for humanity? What does the 
world know of it—care for it? How does 
the world practice it? Let me tell you. 
Let me tell you!” 


Reaching its highest point, his voice. 


cracked, trembled, ceased. He gulped; his 
body shook. The room was tensed, waiting 
—except the lamed man, who stood, hands 
reverently upon the Book; except Carlton, 
who sat in his tipped-back chair, watching 
incuriously. 

“Tl tell you,” the voice went on. “I 
have been in a prison camp—months in a 
prison camp. Through the love of my fel- 
low-man for me!” High, mirthless he 
laughed; his voice broke again. His body 
was doubled in a sudden spasm of cough- 
ing. “Let me tell you how this came 
about,” he went on, after the pause. “I 
was in a town in a near-by State. That 
was months ago. I went to this town to 
hunt work. The marshals were paid on the 
fee system for getting hoboes, vags—so 
much for each one they landed. That is 
the way it was explained to me. I stood 
on a street-corner, watching to find a job. 
Two marshals came up, talked with me, 
questioned me, arrested me—took me be- 
fore a justice of the peace and charged me 
with loitering. I tried to explain; they told 
me a drive was on against idle‘men. God 
in heaven!” His voice rang high, again. 
“T was not idle from choice. I tried to 
explain; they grinned at me. I had sixteen 
dollars, and I was fined sixteen dollars for 
loitering. I paid it and was told to get 
out of town. 

“Now, this is the brotherly love,” he 
sneered. “I met.one of the marshals as I 
left their damned city hall, and asked him 
directions for getting away quick. He told 
me of an oil town, seven miles away. I 
started out, walking, broke. 


“Now, here’s the brotherly love!” he 
shrieked. ‘That same marshal met me at 
the limits of the town, arrested me as a 
vag and took me back before that same 
justice. A dollar that marshal made out 
of it, they told me afterward. I was broke; 
therefore I was a vag. I was fined twenty- 
five dollars, with three months in a prison 
camp. 

“There’s your fellow-man!” he cried. 
“Wait!”—as the lamed one attempted to 
speak. ‘Wait! Three months, I said. 
Well, I did five. I was forced to work 
three days for each rainy one, and rainy 
days were frequent. This is your world of 
brotherly love! To hell with it all! You 
feed us on weak religion and weak soup 
and weak prayers! You ask us to pray. 
We'll pray! Give us something to pray 
about. Go out and ask those others to 
pray! Watch ’em laugh at you—deride 
you! ‘They don’t need saving, they'll tell 
you. Their souls are all right. So is mine! 
It’s my body that’s going to hell! Pah!” 

Spitting, mouthing, he waved his hands 
aloft, flung his arms about him, his fingers 
working convulsively—ran to the door,, 
jerked it open, passed out into the night. 

Silence in the little room; then the 
creaking of chairs, expulsion of tight 
breaths, the voice of the lamed one from 
the pulpit, calm, emotionless. A man 
seated next to Carlton leaned over, whis- 
pered to the red-haired man. 

“That happened five years ago or more, 
to that fellow,” the leaning man explained. 
“His wife and one baby died while he was 
in stir. It made him nutty. I’ve heard 
him bring it up two or three times. He’s 
getting worse about it, though.” 

Carlton thought over this problem of the 
touched one, the man who railed at the 
world. As for himself, Carlton, he felt he 
had solved the questions of this world, in 
so far as they touched upon himself and 
those immediately dear to him. 

“We'll pray,” the calm voice came from 
the pulpit, “for the poor fellow who has 
just left: us.” 


THs is the way of Carlton’s fulfilling 
the decision of minor importance that 
had come to him: 

Dropping off the night train at the little 
station where Dake had been killed, months 
before, Carlton stood upon the platform, 
watching the red light at the rear of the 
train go into the blackness. Silence around 
him; no other passenger had alighted. The 
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face of the agent peered momentarily from 
the little bay window set in the middle of 
the station, then vanished. 

Carlton turned up the graveled space in 
front of the station, lingered at a corner; 
turned back, walked the length of the space, 
lingered again. From the station came the 
sounds of the agent closing his business for 
the day. Carlton walked back to the door, 
entered the waiting-room and took a seat 
well back in a corner, pulling his cap over 
his eyes. The agent opened the door, 
backed into the room, locked the door and 
turned. When he saw the dark figure 
slouching in the seat, he hesitated, then 
went outside. Carlton grinned. The agent 
would tell the first officer he met of the 
presence of the lingering hobo. That was 
Carlton’s plan. That officer, he hoped, 
would be Smiley Calkins, the man who had 
murdered Dake. 

The red-haired man walked to the win- 
dow, peering out into the night. If Calkins 
came, he must be prepared; if another of- 
ficer came, likewise he must be prepared-— 
quickly he must leave. Watching, waiting, 
‘minutes passed. <A form turned a corner 
by the lumber-yard; the face of the ad- 
vancing man stood out momentarily in the 
glow of a street lamp. Calkins came. 

When the advancing man was yet five 
feet from the door, Carlton opened it 
quickly, stepped forth, closed it and stood 
waiting. 

“Hello,” he greeted. Calkins said noth- 
ing—peered, halted. ‘Hello, Calkins,” 
Carlton called again cheerily—walked close 
to the wondering man. ‘How’s things, old 
top?” he pursued his cheerful inquiry. 

“Who are you?” 

“Don’t know me, eh? Well, think a lit- 
tle bit. Remember the fellow you killed, 
months ago, outside this station? The 
laughing little fellow? Well, I’m his ghost.” 
Carlton laughed grimly. ‘Come back to 
haunt you, Calkins. Come back to—get— 
you!” 

The last was spat forth. Trembling at 
the strangeness of the man ‘before him, 
Calkins reached for-his gun, lifted the tail 
of his coat for the weapon. 
fingers touched it—almost—as Carlton 
Jeaped, struck—one-two, both hands, quick 
aad true. 


MINUTES later Carlton straightened to 

his feet and surveyed his handiwork, 
on the’ ground before him. Calkins 
breathed, but his body was stilled, out- 


Almost his - 


‘stretched. The gun lay at his finger-tips, 


where his struggles had pushed it. Bend- 
ing, Carlton picked up the weapon, held it 
a moment, then laid it on the breast of the 
man at his feet and turned away. 

Striding through the streets of the town, 
he found the highway, turned south and 
swung along it, chest out, body erect, fall- 
ing into the swing of the marching hours in 
France. He had finished the task—the first 
task of his rejuvenation. 

At midnight he swung wide the gate be- 
fore a little house in a town eight miles 
away. A light burned through the window. 
Tapping on the door, waiting, it was 
opened. 

“Well, what do you know about this!” 
Peters cried out, after the moment of care- 
ful scrutiny. “Come in, old man. Come 
in! ferd, you’ve been through a cyclone, 
haven’t you? What’s that over your eye? 
Come in!” 

“Accident,” Carlton said gayly, smiling. 
“Several accidents. Thanks. I'll rest a 
little.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
jou is the way Peters, the reporter, ex- 


plained Carlton to his father, the 
lawyer. Peters had left the paper on the 


‘day of Carlton’s arrival at the bathelor 


cabin, and was now preparing to write his 
book. Endeavoring to shield the red-haired 
man from the pursuit that resounded 
through the lanes and highways, Peters had 
brought him to the home of his parents, in 
a city eighty miles away. There the two 
had remained secluded. 

“You see, Dad,” Peters explained, 
“there’s something to the lad. He’s lovable. 
He has backbone to spare. He’s a thinker 
—adrift, that’s all, but believes he has 
found himself. I kept him here during the 
two weeks you and Mother were gone, 
studying him, trying to get him. Trying to 
get him in a book I’ve started. 

“T wish you could have seen him, Dad. 
You’d have cared for him, I know. Noth- 
ing out of the ordinary—there’s ten mil- 
lion others exactly, or greatly, as he is. 
And that was his summing up: background, 
he called himself. One of the crowd. An 
ordinary dub, he said. 

“This is the way he figured it out, one 
night when I had been writing for hours, 
and he had been reading. I leaned back 
from the old mill, resting, and Carlton 
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dropped his book, looked over to me, and 
grinned. One of the most fetching grins in 
the world, Dad—seemed to grin with his 
whole body. Even with his spirit, or soul, 
or whatever you call it! 

“ ‘Peters,’ he said, ‘I’ve been a ter- 
rific damned fool. For years and years— 
since I left home, out on this wandering 
thing. I’ve been hearkening to strange 
voices, dreaming plain dreams and believing 
them wonderful, feeling the call of the most 
ordinary urge, and believing it sublime. 
My feet and body and brain among the 
clods, where they belong, and my thoughts 
among the gods—trying to be, thinking 
they were, among the gods.’ 

“Oh, he has the gift of gab, of making 
you see things, Dad. 

““Y’ve been following false gods,’ he 
went on. ‘Been having the thoughts of 
supermen—no, that’s wrong. I’ve been 
striving at the thoughts of supermen, kid- 
ding myself with it. I’m a dub; not a 
genius. I’m one of the hundred million, 
not the one in the million. I’m merely a 
man with ordinary capabilities, not a mas- 
ter mind or anything like that. I’m one- 
-hundred-per-cent, Simon-pure stuff that 
makes up the hoi polloi.’ 

“T tried to talk him out of it, Dad, 
thought he was in the dumps, before I 
heard him out. You see, there’s a girl—” 

“Let me get this straight,” Dad Peters 
interrupted. ‘Remember, I’ve never seen 
the man. Now, as I get it, he had been 
struggling with something. What was he— 
but, never mind that, either. I am to be- 
lieve he had been fighting to some ob- 
jective, filling himself with the belief he 
was capable of ascending to peaks of great- 
ness. Is that it?” 

“Not exactly. It’s this way.” And 
Peters told of Carlton as he had known 

i Then: “We talked long into the 
morning, Carlton sitting quietly before the 
fire or pacing the room—just grinning, talk- 
ing easily, speaking as speaks the man of 
breeding, culture of a sort. He has stuff 
back of him, Carlton has. Then, after mid- 
night, he asked me for some writing ma- 
terial. Sat at the desk and wrote a letter, 
a devilish long thing. Took more than an 
hour to it.” 


ef es had straightened up from the 
desk, that night of which Peters told, 
folded the sheets, put them in the envelope, 
sealed and addressed it. 
“Ym putting it plain,” he turned to 


Peters when he had finished. “I can’t put 
it as plainly as I would tell her, but I’ve 
given her the outline of it.” 

For minutes he was gone, out mailing the 
letter. Back in the pleasant room again, 
smoking, the two talked together, Carlton 
firm, Peters arguing—just a little of argu- 
mentation in his tones, at first. 

“Tve written a girl,” Carlton said, “more 
sensibly than I’ve ever written to her in 
the months I’ve known her. She’s been a 
beacon. I’ve been fighting to get to her. 
Down in California, trying to run a ranch 
—chicken and stock. Went busted. Vir- 
tually alone, out in the mountains, or up 
a cafion or something. Been dreaming 
dreams—working like the devil and dream- 
ing dreams. All bunk. 

“Now, here’s what I’ve found and what 
I’ve told her—written to her,” he went on. 
“Y’m one of the hundred million dubs in 
this land; I’m young; my whole life lies 
before me. Either Ican boil around in the 
days of my young manhood, boiling the life 
out of myself, striving, fighting, battling 
against everything that comes up—or I can 
merely simmer through life, with most of 
my simmerings directed exclusively toward 
the end of happiness for myself and for 
those whom I care for.. Not bothering with 
the happiness of any other damned person 
in this world, except myself and my family! 
Making myself and my family my world, 
solving the questions of this little world as 
best I can—so long as it makes for their 
happiness. 

“That’s the way I have it lined up. I 
can make the world small, in so far as it 
concerns me and mine, and having it small, 
I can, after a fashion, look after it. 

“T’ve been through hell for the last five 
years, and it’s been a hell of my own mak- 
ing. ve seen other youngsters going 
through this same turmoil, fighting out at 
the law, learning to hate the world, to be- 
lieve the world was crooked with them. 
Nice youngsters, most of these fellows, boys 
with guts, dreaming boys, most of them, 
who believed they were seeking adventure 
—hboys that would have been good, quiet, 
solid, ordinary citizens back in their home 
towns, in some ordinary job they could 
have filled. 

“T’ve fought out at the men of the law, 
and they fought back at me. Why? Be- 
cause I was an undesirable, a potential 
menace. I was the makings of a crook, a 
Red. I’ve had these men fight at me, 
curse at me, treat me as though I were not 
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human. I’ve also had them feed me, care 
for me, furnish me a place to sleep, out of 
the storms. One fellow, a Dago politeman, 
found me almost frozen, one night—took 
me to the station house, thawed me out, 
gave me four bits, next morning, with a 
lecture against tramping.... . Good 
fellows and bad fellows, these men of the 
law. Just the run of the world, all of 
them. 

“T’ve.been through this hell, but it’s all 
over. I was all cooked up with the steam 
from the kettle of discontent that boiled 
around me, and I imagined I was capable, 
in some way, of putting down the boiling 
of this pot. Now I’m through. I'll not 
bother my head with anything in this world 
except the question of happiness—for my- 
self and my family, if I’m lucky enough to 
get the family I want.” 

“A selfish course,” Peters cut in. 

“As the world views it,’ Carlton 
amended. “But I’ve found the world is 
wrong with lots of these things that per- 
tain to kids—boys and girls. Ive found 
the parents are nearly right about them. 
I’ve found a great desire, a wrong desire 
and yet backed by the best motives, but 
mistaken motives, to make geniuses out of 
first-class ditch-diggers, and the ditch-dig- 
gers would have been happy at their task. 
There’s an element that’s so filled with the 
thought to uplift the poor man—God help 
him—that they are pulling him out of his 
track and setting him on a wild course, a 
course that’ll take him through hells of 
suffering, that’ll tear open his heart, that’ll 
make him curse his birth. Discontent, it'll 
bring him. Damn it, man, can’t you see 
what I’m driving at? 

“Happiness—that’s the only goal to seek. 
And happiness lies in living your life as 
best you may, within your limitations. It 
lies in finding those limitations.” 

“Well-],” Peters said again. 

“Oh, you'll get it, some day,” Carlton 
hurried on. “You'll know your limits. 
You're trying to write a book. You want 
it to be the great book. But—you’ll find, 
some day, that the best you can give is 
the best you have in you. That’s all. 
You'll be happy in giving that. Some 
critics may say, ‘Well, he’s not as good as 
old Buncombe. He lacks this and that 
and the other.’ But if you’ve found 
yourself, you'll just grin and think, ‘Well, 
the best old Buncombe could do was the 
best he had in him. I’m making some few 
folks happy, anyway.’ 


“That’s the way it’ll come, Peters.” 

‘Have you no ambition?” Peters cut in. 

“Not as you view it. I don’t believe I 
could ever accumulate a fortune, for it 
takes a peculiar sort of brain to make 
money. I don’t believe I could paint a 
great picture, write a great book, compose 
a great song. Anything I’d do in that line 
would be the work of a dub. 

“There was an old negress, when I was a 
kid, who used to purse up her lips and pull 
off an old maxim. ‘Through a clear pane 
one sees truly,’ she’d say, ‘but strange glass 
brings strange shapes. The pane has 
cleared for me; I’ve been looking through 
strange glasses in the last five years. I’m 
a workman, I tell you. One of the common 
people, and I know my limits. Here’s what 
I believe I can do, better than anything 
else in the world: I can try—mind you, 
try—to keep my own little world, my 
wife and two or three children that’ll come, 
happy and contented by giving to them of a 
great regard, by spending my hours to their 
comfort in my own small way, by putting 
them first in all things, by having time only 
for the questions that bother them and their 
welfare. Mind you, I can try this. It’s a 
big undertaking, but by giving my time to 
it I may be successful in it.” 

“Hum-m,” Peters mused. 
wouldn’t get on—” 

“T don’t know about that, either,’ Carl- 
ton interrupted. ‘As near as I can figure 
it out, the great advances in the world have 
come from those individuals who studied, 
fought, and burned the midnight candle in 
their garrets. It hasn’t been due to any 
reforming by the mob. And these in- 
dividuals gained happiness in their strug- 
gles. Happiness. That’s all that counts.” 


“The world 


ISING, he paced the floor thoughtfully, 
slowly, yet with a grin at his eyes and 
lips. 

“Something I’ve read or heard,” he said, 
as Peters watched him narrowly, “seems to 
describe it best. ‘Captain of my soul.” 
Hasn’t that a peach of a ring? Isn’t it the 
most descriptive sentence you ever heard? 
I’m going to be captain of my soul—mine, 
not the souls of other people. Mine and 
the souls of my family, in so far as I:can 
make them happy. 

“That’s what I’ve written the girl,” Carl- 
ton said as he seated himself again. ‘That, 
and more! I’ve told her just the sort of 
a loafing, idle dub she’ll find in me, if she 
accepts the offer. If she doesn’t—well, 
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it’ll be as tough as hell, that! I’ve written 
her that the house is in Florida, waiting for 
us, that not much work lies in keeping the 
house and the Crimson Ramblers and the 
garden straight and as they should be. I’ve 
told her that the nights are long and star- 
filled, that the days are ablaze with the 
sun, with the song of birds, with the whole 
world about you loafing, resting, taking life 
as it comes. : 

“T’ve written her that our one big boat, 
and several little ones are waiting for us, 
that our house is in order; that the gulf 
and lakes around our bay are filled with 
fish, put there by our God, for us to catch 
—waiting for us to come and get ’em. I’ve 
told her that our income will be five dol- 
lars, maybe one, maybe three, a day. 

“T haven’t told her of other little things 
that might sway her, might sway the aver- 
age woman. I’ve not told her of the little 
club among the women of the camp, meet- 
ing each Tuesday, playing cards and chew- 
ing the fat—because she might not care for 
these women, after she gets there. I 
haven’t told her of the dancing on the pier, 
where the boat from Pensacola and from 
the upper bay comes in, once each day— 
because she might not care for dancing. I 
haven’t told her that the people in the 
camp are pretty good sort of folks, with a 
little love for each other, and a heap of 
understanding. I’ve just told her of the 
life I could bring to her—the only life I 
can bring, too. A lot of loafing, if we care 
to loaf, or working when we care to work. 

“T don’t know how shell take it. I—I 
hope she sees it as I see it, but she may 
have a whole lot of ambitions for the man 
she ties to. But I’d a heap rather let her 
know just what sort of a dub I am, and 
not fill her years with disappointments. 
That would be hell. 

“T’ve told her I’d meet her halfway— 
that we’d save time and money, that way. 
To wire me, and I’d meet her halfway, on 
a train. And that I’d do the same all 
through life, if she can see it as I do: al- 
ways meet her halfway. Try to adjust 
things to our ideas of happiness, and not 
another adjustment in the whole damned 
world. Not to worry ourselves one bit with 
the great urges, the tremendous pulls, the 
unconquerable drives and all that sort of 


g. 

“Leave all that to the master minds,” 
Carlton went on, after a little silence, “to 
the supermen, those fellows who load their 
shoulders with the burdens of the world and 


go romping down the highways of life with. 
them.” 


D2 PETERS mused, long, when his son 
had finished the telling of this. 

“A rather unusual young man,” Dad 
Peters said at last. ‘Quite unusual, for a 
young man. Realizing his capabilities and 
all that sort of thing, you know. In the 
long run, I believe, this state of mind comes 
to most of us—but to one so young, 
amounts almost to genius. A genius, I’d 
call him. I—” 

“T think so,” his son said. “I hope I 
can get him, as is, in the book I’m trying.” 

“But the girl?” Dad Peters asked again. 
‘What did—how did she take it?” 

Peters went to the mantel, felt behind 
the red clock, pulled forth a yellow slip. 

“Carlton forgot this, I think. Dropped 
it on the floor of his room. I'll read it.” 
He read: 

““T’m coming. Not halfway, but all the 
way. Meet me.’” 

Dad Peters ticked off the words on his 
fingers. 

“Sensible girl,” he commented. “Careful 
girl. Just ten words to answer his big ques- 
tion. They left?” 

“Carlton wrote home for money. Seems 
he had about three years’ rent coming to 
him from that house he owns. The girl 
had nearly the same amount, nearly six 
hundred dollars, between them. They 
bought a secondhand flivver, filled it with 
plunder and started out. Happiest two 
people I ever saw! 

“One of those glad-eyed girls, Dad. 
Eyes that light and glow, when she speaks 
or when she’s interested. Eyes like 
Mother’s used to be, when I was a kid and 
came down on Christmas morning to my 
tree. Beautiful girl, wonderful girl—big, 
almost as big as Carlton.” 

“Rather unusual couple,” Dad Peters 
commented again; he twisted his cigar 
thoughtfully in his fingers, sighed deeply, 
gazed steadily into the grate fire, picked up 
his newspaper and sighed again. Fell to 
reading. 


|S had stayed close to the two, 

that last day as they packed the little 
car with the tent and camping plunder. 
Helen was radiant, palpitant, eagerly facing 
the new life. Carlton had again become 
his quiet, thoughtful self. Once the girl 
lifted the glad eyes to Peters. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” she laughed, half-. 
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cried, turning to watch Carlton as he folded 
a tarpaulin. The new husband was out of 
earshot. ‘Isn’t it wonderful? Imagine a 
life of just loafing, with water and flowers 
and sunshine, and a-.great, great man, al- 
ways! Do you think it will—do you think 
it can come true? All this?” 

Peters regarded her thoughtfully. 

“TI wonder if you want it to come true, 
as he has it arranged?” he asked slowly. 
“With.none of the urges, with none of 
the—” 

“Why?” she interrupted. “Why. do you 
question it?” 

“Well, I’m wondering; that’s all. The 
things a girl wants. The pleasures, the 


pretty things—” 


“T ISTEN,” she interrupted again. 

“Months ago, when I first met Tom,” 
—she looked around again, glowing at the 
mention of his name,—‘I sat for hours 
with him, walked with him, built great cas- 
tles with him—the castles every girl builds, 
at times, with some man, I reckon. Suc- 
cess, hinting at riches, all that sort of thing, 
you know. Nothing new in anything I 
said; there wasn’t even the inkling of a 
new thought in the thousands of words I 
babbled to him, or in those he babbled to 
me if return. Just the usual chatter—you 
know, it was indefinite, then. We didn’t 
know we cared. At least, Tom didn’t, I 
reckon. But we told each other all these 
things by inference, of how we were to fol- 
low the old paths of effort, winning along, 
Striving along—only, of course, we were to 
quickly be successful, make lots of money, 
have a modern bungalow of eight rooms, 
and a car. 

“And all that time, while we talked and 
dreamed, I wasn’t thinking of the future 
in the way Tom was thinking of it. Not 
at all! The thoughts that came to me were 
of the hours when I would be with him, 
watching him, being near to him—I’m tell- 
ing you this because I know how you care 
a little for him, and because I believe you 
understand what I’m trying to say; and I 
think that’s the way every woman, right 
down in her heart, thinks of her man. 

“T sometimes think the average woman 
stands aside and watches the struggle of 
her man,” the girl said slowly, weighingly, 
“and wonders what it’s all about—wonders 
what he finds in, it to make it really worth 
while. I believe she takes pleasure in his 


successes, but if she’s an iceman’s wife, that 
success may be. the lifting of a huge cake 
of ice; if he’s a lawyer, it may be in his 
winning a case; if a fisherman, in his catch- 
ing a great fish. 

“But with the woman, nothing matters 
greatly except the happiness that—”’ 

“But the mismated couples,” Peters ob- 
jected. ‘The love of finery, pleasure, jew- 
els, wealth, selling her soul for a rich man’s 
baubles, and all that?” 

“Largely bunk, as Tom would say,” the. 
girl believed. “Largely bunk in the aver- 
age woman. Why, man, look around you! 
Look at the change that comes to them, the 
average ones, when they’ve married. See 
how they give up the things they had be- 
fore—the average one, you understand. 
Not the baby of fortune or the subnormal 
pleasure-mad thing. See how they become 
content, happy, striving along with their 
man, following him, living in a tent with 
him, if he desires to live that way. It’s 
their man they love—they follow and care 
for and fight for, if they must, and they 
love, too, the things he cares for, the little 
happenings of life that bring him happi- 
ness. 

“T think most women, the average ones, 
regard paradise as just having their man 
with them in every hour of the day—if 
he'll just keep on loving them and being 
nice to them. That’s why, sometimes— 
oh, well, every woman wants to be a sweet- 
heart, always. It’s when this dies away 
that things become tiresome and quarrelly.” 
“Well,” Peters said at last. “It may 
be—” : 

“Tt will! If Tom will just continue to 
think as he now thinks, everything will be 
all right.” 

“His ideas are so indefinite,” Peters ob- 
jected. 

“Why, the idea! Definite, rather,” she 
corrected. ‘Just’ as definite! Just living 
and loving—living and being happy. Noth- 
ing could be more definite. But will it 
come true? Can it come true?” 

Peters smiled into the eyes she lifted to 
him. 

“T shouldn’t worry,” he said gravely. “I 
think he’ll make it come true.” 

Laughing, the tall girl gazed upon her 
man—ran to him, helping him to lift the 
heavy tarpaulin and to carry it to the 
flivver, already helping him to bear his 
burdens. 


THE ENp. 
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The active “little gray cells’’ of that astute detective 
Hercule Poirot here encounter a difficult problem 
—and work their way to the unexpected answer. 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE 


a few days, and on my return found 
Poirot in the act of strapping up his 
small valise. 

“It is well, Hastings. I feared you 
would not have returned in time to ac- 
company me. The Northern Union Insur- 
ance Company ask me to investigate the 
death of a Mr. Maltravers, who a few 
weeks ago insured his life with them for 
the large sum of fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“There was, of course, the usual suicide- 
clause in the policy. In the event of his 
committing suicide within a year, the 
premiums would be forfeited. Mr. Mal- 
travers was duly examined by the. Com- 
pany’s doctor, and passed as being sound. 
However, the day before yesterday, the 
body of Mr. Maltravers was found in the 
grounds of his: house in Essex, Marsdon 
Manor, and the cause of his death is de- 
scribed as some kind of internal hem- 
orrhage. That in itself would be nothing 


| HAD been called away from town for 


remarkable, but sinister rumors as to Mr. 
Maltravers’ financial position have been in 
the air of late, and the Northern Union 
have ascertained beyond any possible 
doubt that the deceased gentleman stood 
upon the verge of bankruptcy. Now, that 
alters matters considerably. Maltravers 
had a beautiful young wife, and it is sug- 
gested that he got together all the ready 
money he could for the purpose of paying 
the premiums on a life insurance for his 
wife’s benefit, and then committed suicide. 

“Such a thing is not uncommon. In any 
case, my friend Alfred Wright, who is a 
director of the Northern Union, has asked 
me to investigate the facts of the case, 
but, as I told him, I am not very hopeful of 
success. Still, we can but make some nec- 
essary inquiries. Five minutes to pack your 
bag, Hastings, and we will be on our way.” 


A bour an hour later, we alighted from 
a Great Eastern train at the little sta- 
tion of Marsdon Leigh. 
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“What is our plan of campaign?” I 
asked as we walked up the main street.- 

“First I will call upon the doctor. I 
have ascertained that there is only one doc- 
tor in Marsdon Leigh, Doctor Ralph Ber- 
nard. Ah, here we are at his house.” 

We proved to be fortunate in our call; 
it was Doctor Bernard’s consulting hour, 
but for the moment there were no patients 
waiting for him. The Doctor was an 
elderly man, high-shouldered and stooping, 
with a pleasant manner. 


Poirot introduced himself and explained _ 


the purpose of our visit, adding that in- 


surance companies were bound to investi- 


gate fully in a case of this kind. 

“Of course, of course,” said Dr. Ber- 
nard vaguely. “I suppose as he was such 
a rich man, his life was insured for a big 
sum.” 

“You consider him a rich man, Doctor?” 

The Doctor looked rather surprised. 

“Was he not? He kept two cars, you 
know, and Marsdon Manor is a pretty big 
place to keep up, although I believe he 
bought it very cheap.” 

“T understand that he had had consider- 
able losses of late,” said Poirot, watching 
the physician narrowly. The latter how- 
ever, merely shook his head sadly. 

“Ts that so? Indeed. It is fortunate 
for his wife, then, that there is this life 
insurance. A very beautiful and charming 
young creature, but terribly unstrung by 
this sad catastrophe. A mass of nerves, 
poor thing! I have tried to spare her all 
Ican, but of course the shock was bound 
to be cénsiderable.” 

“You had been attending Mr. Maltravers 
recently?” 

“My dear sir, I never attended him.” 

“What?” 

“T understand Mr. Maltravers was a 
Christian Scientist—or something of that 
kind.” 

“But you examined the body?” 

“Certainly. I was fetched by one of 
the under-gardeners.” 

“And the cause of death was clear?” 

“Absolutely. There was blood on the 
lips, but most of the bleeding must have 
been internal.” 

“Was he still lying where he had been 
found?” 

“Ves, the body had not been touched. 
He was lying at the edge of a small plan- 
tation. He had evidently been out shoot- 
ing rooks—a small rook rifle lay beside 
him. The hemorrhage must have occurred 


questions. 


quite suddenly. Gastric ulcer, probably.” 

“No question of his having been shot, 
eh? ??? 

“My dear sir!” 

“I demand pardon,” said Poirot humbly. 
“But if my memory is not at fault, in the 
case of a recent murder, the doctor first 
gave a verdict of heart-failure—altering it 
when the local constable pointed out that 
there was a bullet wound through the 
head!” 

“You, will not find any bullet wounds 
on the body of ‘Mr. Maltravers,” said Dr. 
Bernard dryly. “Now, gentlemen, if there 
is nothing further—” 

We took the hint. 

“Good morning, and many thanks to 
you, Doctor, for so kindly answering our 
By the way, you saw no need 
for an autopsy?” 

“Certainly not!”” The Doctor became al- 
most apoplectic. “The cause of death was 
clear, and in my profession we see no need 
to distress unduly the relatives of a dead 
patient.” 

Turning, the Doctor slammed the door 
sharply in our faces. 

“And what do you think of Dr. Bernard, 
Hastings?” inquired Poirot, as we ues 
ceeded on our way to the Manor. 

“Rather an old ass.” 

“Exactly. Your judgments of character 
are always profound, my friend—when 
there is no question of a beautiful woman!” 

I looked at him coldly. 


ON our arrival at the manor-house, 
Poirot handed the parlor-maid his 
card, and a letter from the insurance com- 
pany for Mrs. Maltravers. She showed us 
into a small morning room, and retired to 
tell her mistress. Ten minutes later a 
slender figure in widow’s weeds appeared. 

“M. Poirot?” she faltered. 

“Madame!” Poirot sprang gallantly to 
his feet and hastened toward her. “I can- 
not tell you how I regret to derange you 
in this way. But what will you? Les af- 
faires—they know no mercy.” 

Mrs. Maltravers permitted him to lead 
her to a chair. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, but the temporary disfigurement 
could not conceal her extraordinary beauty. 
She was about twenty-seven, and very fair, 
with large blue eyes and a pretty pouting 
mouth. 

“Tt is something about my husband’s in- 
surance, is it not? But must I be boli 
now—so soon?” 
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’ “Courage, my dear madame. Courage! 
You see, your late husband insured his life 
for rather a large sum, and in such a case, 
the Company always has to satisfy itself 
as to a‘few details. Will you recount to 
me briefly the sad everfits of Wednesday?” 

. “I was changing for tea when my maid 
came .up—one of the gardeners had just 
run to the house. He had found—” 


HER voice trailed away. Poirot pressed 
her hand sympathetically. 

“I comprehend. Enough! You had 
seen your husband earlier in the after- 
noon?” 

“Not since lunch. I had walked down 
to the village for some stamps, and I be- 
lieve he was pottering about the grounds.” 

. “Shooting rooks, eh?” 

“Yes, he usually took his little rook rifle 
with him, arid I heard one or two shots in 
the distance.” 

“Where is this little rook rifle now?” 

» “Tn the hall, I think.” 

She led the way out of the room And 
found and handed the little weapon to 
Poirot, who examined it cursorily. 

“Two shots fired, I see,” he observed, as 
he handed it back. “And now, madame, 
if I might see—” 

He paused delicately. 

“The servants shall take you—” she 
murmured, averting her head. 

The parlor-maid, summoned, led Poirot 
upstairs. I remained, conversing desulto- 
rily with the lovely and unfortunate woman 
until Poirot rejoined us. 

“T thank you for all your courtesy, ma- 
lame. I do not think you need be trou- 
dled any further with this matter. By the 
way, do you know anything of your hus- 
band’s financial position?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing whatever. 
over business things.” 

“I see. Then you can give us no clue 
as to why he suddenly decided to insure 
his life? He had not done so previqusly, 
I understand.” 
~ “Well, we had only been married a little 
over a year. But as to why he insured his 
life, it was because he had absolutely made 
up his mind that he would not live long. 
He had a strong premonition of his own 
death. I gather that he had had one 
hemorrhage already, and that he knew that 
another one would prove fatal. I tried to 
dispel these gloomy fears of his, but with- 
out avail. Alas, he was only too right.” 


I am very stupid 


TES in her eyes, she bade us a digni- 
fied farewell. Poirot made a charac- 
teristic gesture as we walked down the 
drive together. 

“Eh bien, that is that! Back to Lon- 
don, my friend; there appears to be no 
mouse in this mouse-hole. And yet—” 

“Yet what?” 

“A slight discrepancy; that is all! You 
noticed it? You did not? Still, life is full 
of discrepancies, and assuredly the man 
cannot have taken his own life—there is 
no poison that would fill his mouth with 
blood. No, no, I must resign myself to 
the fact that all here is clear and above- 
board— But who is this?” 

A tall young man was striding up the 
drive toward us. ‘He:.passed us without 
making any sign, but Poirot seemed inter- 
ested and spoke to a gardener who worked 
near by. 

“Tell me, I pray you, who is that gentle- 
man? Do you know him?” 

“T don’t remember his name, sir, though 
I did hear it. He was staying down here 
last week for a night. Tuesday, it was.” 

“Quick, mon ami, let us follow him.” 

We hastened up the drive after the tat 
young man. A glimpse of a black-robed 
figure on the terrace at the side of the 
house, and our quarry swerved and we 
after him, so that we were witnesses of 
the meeting. 

Mrs. Maltravers staggered slightly, and 
her hand crept to her side. 

“You!” she gasped. “I thought you 
were on the sea—on your way to East 
Africa.” 

“T got some news from my lawyers that 
detained me,” explained the young man. 
“My old uncle in Scotland died unex- 
pectedly and left. me some money. Under 
the circumstances I thought it better to 
cancel my passage. Then I saw this bad 
news in the paper, and I came down to see 
if there was anything I could do. You'll 
want some one to look after things for 
you a bit, perhaps?” 

At that moment they became aware of 
our presence. Poirot stepped forward, and 
with many apologies explained that he had 
left his stick in the hall. Rather reluc- 


tantly, it seemed to me, Mrs. Maltravers 


made the necessary introduction. 
“M. Poirot, Captain Black.” 


FEW minutes’ chat ensued, in the 
course of which Poirot elicited the fact 
that Captain Black was putting up at the 
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Anchor Inn. The missing stick not hav- 
ing been discovered (which was not sur- 
prising), Poirot apologized, and we with- 
drew. 

We returned to the village, and Poirot 
made a bee line for the Anchor Inn. 

“Here we establish ourselves until our 
friend the Captain returns,” he explained. 
“You notice that I emphasized the point 
that we were returning to London by the 
first train? Possibly you thought I meant 
it. You observed Mrs. Maltravers’ face 
when she caught sight of this young Black? 
She was clearly taken aback, and he—eh 
bien, he was very devoted, did you not 
think so? And he was here on Tuesday 
night—the day before Mr. Maltravers died. 
We must investigate the doings of Cap- 
tain Black, Hastings.” : 

In about half an hour we espied our 
quarry approaching the Inn. Poirot went 
out and accosted him and presently brought 
him up to the room we had engaged. 

“T have been telling Captain Black of 
the mission which brings us here,” he ex- 
plained. ‘You can understand, M. le 
Capitaine, that I am anxious to arrive at 
Mr. Maltravers’ state of mind immediately 
before his death, and: that at the same time 
I do not wish to distress Mrs. Maltravers 
unduly by asking her painful questions. 
Now, you were here just before the occur- 
rence, and can give us equally valuable 
information.” 

“Tl do anything I can to help you, I’m 
sure,” replied the young soldier, “but I’m 
afraid I didn’t notice anything out of the 
ordinary. You see, although Maltravers 
was an old friend of my people, I didn’t 
know him very well myself.” 

“You came down—when?”’ 

“Tuesday afternoon. I went up to town 
early Wednesday morning, as my boat 
sailed from Tilbury about twelve o’clock. 
But some news I got made me alter my 
plans, as I dare say you heard me explain 
to Mrs. Maltravers.” 

“You were returning to East Africa?” 

“Yes. I’ve been out there ever since the 
war—a great country.” 

“Exactly. Now, what was the talk about 
at dinner on Tuesday night?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The usual odd 
topics. Maltravers asked after my people, 
and then we discussed the question of Ger- 
man reparations, and then Mrs. Maltravers 
asked a lot of questions about East Africa, 
and I told them one or two yarns; that’s 
about all, I think.” 


' Black replied: “Night.” 


OIROT was silent for a moment; then 

he said gently: 

“With your permission, I should like to 
try a little experiment. You have told us 
all that your conscious self knows; I want 
now to question your subconscious self.” 

“Psycho-analysis, what?” said Black, 
with visible alarm. 

“Oh, no,” said Poirot reassuringly. “You 
see, it is like this: I give you a word; you 
answer with another, and so on. Any 
word, the first one you think of.” 

“All right,” said Black uneasily. 

“Note down the words, please, Hast- 
ings,” said Poirot. Then he took from his 
pocket his big turnip-faced watch and laid 
it on the table beside him. ‘“We will com- 
mence. Day.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
As - Poirot pro- 
ceeded, his answers came quicker. 

“Name,” said Poirot. 

“Place,” replied Captain Black. 

“Bernard!” 

“Shaw.” 

“Tuesday.” 

“Dinner.” 


” 


“Country.” 

“U ganda.” 

“Story.” 

“Lions.” 

“Rook rifle.” 

“Farm.” 

“Shot.” 

“Suicide.” 

“Elephant.” 

“Tusks.” 

“Money.” 

“Lawyers.” 

“Thank you, Captain Black. Perhaps 
you could spare me a few minutes in about 
half an hour’s time.” 

“Certainly.” The young soldier looked 
at him curiously and wiped his brow as he 
got up. 


of Ae now, Hastings,” said Poirot, smil- 
ing at me as the door closed behind 
him, “you see it all, do you not?”* 
“I don’t know what you mean.” 
“Does that list of words tell you noth- 
ing?” 
I was forced to shake my head. 





*It is suggested that the reader pause in his 
perusal of the story at this point, make his own 
solution of the mystery—and then. see how close 
he comes to that of the author—The Editors. 
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“T will assist you. To begin with, Black 
answered well within the normal time-limit, 
with no pauses; so we can take it that he 
himself has no guilty knowledge to conceal. 
‘Day’ to ‘Night’ and ‘Place’ to ‘Name’ are 
normal associations. I began work with 
‘Bernard,’ which might have suggested the 
local doctor had he come across him at all. 
Evidently he had not. After our recent 
conversation, he gave ‘Dinner’ to my ‘Tues- 
day,’ but ‘Journey’ and ‘Country’ were an- 
swered by ‘Ship’ and ‘Uganda,’ 
clearly that it was his journey abroad that 
was important to him and not the one 
which brought him down here. ‘Story’ re- 
calls to him one of the ‘Lion’ stories he 
told at dinner. 

“I proceed to ‘Rook rifle,’ and he an- 
swers with the totally unexpected word 
‘Farm.’ When I say ‘Shot,’ he answers at 
once: ‘Suicide.’ The association seems 
clear. A man he knows committed suicide 
with a rook rifle on a farm somewhere. 
Remember, too, that-his mind is still on 
the stories he told at dinner, and I think 
you will agree that I shall not be far from 
the truth if I recall Captain Black and ask 
him to repeat the particular suicide story 
which he told at dinner on Tuesday.” 


LACK, when we recalled him, was 
straightforward enough over the matter. 
“Yes, I did tell them that story, now 
that I come to think of it. Chap shot him- 
self on a farm out there. Did it with a 
rook rifle through the roof of the mouth; 
bullet lodged in the brain. Doctors were no 
end puzzled over it—there was nothing to 
show except a little blood on the lips. But 
what—” 

“What has it got to do with Mr. Mal- 
travers? You did not know, I see, that he 
was found with a rook rifle by his side.” 

“You mean my story suggested to him— 
oh, but that is atwful!” 

‘Do not distress yourself—it would have 
been one way or another. Well, I must get 
on the telephone to London.” 

Poirot had a lengthy conversation over 
the wire, and came back thoughtful. He 
went off by himself in the afternoon, and 
it was not till seven o’clock that he an- 
nounced that he could put it off no longer, 
but must break the news to the young 
widow. My sympathy had already gone 
out to her unreservedly. To be left penni- 
less, and with the knowledge that her hus- 
band had killed himself to try to assure 
her future, was a hard burden for any 


showing ° 


woman to bear. I cherished a secret hope, 
however, that young Black might‘ prove 
capable of consoling her after her first grief 
had passed. 

Our interview with the lady was painful. 
She refused vehemently to believe the facts 
that Poirot advanced, and when she was at 
last convinced, broke down. 

An examination of the body turned our 
suspicions into certainty. Poirot was very 
sorry for the poor lady, but after all, he 
was employed by the insurance company, 
and what could he do? He was preparing 
to leave and said gently to Mrs. Maltravers: 

“Madame, you of all people should know 
that there are no dead!” 

“What do you mean?” she faltered. 

“Have you never taken part in any 
spiritualistic séances? You are medium- 
istic, you know.” 

“T have been told so. But you do not 
believe in spiritualism, surely?” 

“Madame, I have seen some strange 
things. You know that they say in the 
village that this house is haunted?” 

She nodded, and at that moment the 
parlor-maid announced dinner. 

“Wont you just stay and have something. 
to eat?” 

We accepted gratefully, and I felt that 
our presence could not but help disttact 
her a little from her own griefs. 


UDDENLY there was a scream outside 

the door, and the sound of breaking 
crockery. We jumped up. The parlor- 
maid appeared, her hand to her heart. 

“Tt was a man—standing in the passage.” 

Poirot rushed out, returning quickly. 

“There is no one there.” 

“TIsn’t there, sir?” said the parlor-maid 
weakly. “Oh, it did give me a start!” 

“But why?” 

She dropped her voice to a whisper. 

“T thought—I thought it was the master 
—it looked like ’im.” e 

I saw Mrs. Maltravers give a terrified 
start, and my mind flew to the old super- 
stition that a suicide cannot rest. She 
thought of it too, I am sure; for a minute 
later, she caught Poirot’s arm with a 
scream. 

“Didn’t you hear that? Those three 
taps on the window? ‘That’s how he al- 
ways used to tap when he passed round 
the house.” 

“The: ivy,” 1 cried. 
against the pane.” | 

But a sort of terror was gaining on us 


“It was the ivy 
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all; and when the meal was over, Mrs. 
Maltravers besought Poirot not to go at 
once. We sat in the little morning room. 
The wind was getting up, and moaning 
round the house in an eerie fashion. Twice 
the door of the room came unlatched, and 
the door slowly opened, and each time she 
clung to me with a terrified gasp. 

“Ah, but this door, it is bewitched!” 
cried Poirot angrily at last. He got up and 
shut it once more, then turned the key in 
the lock. “I shall lock it, so!” 

“Don’t do that,” she gasped. 
should come open now—” 

Even as she spoke, the impossible hap- 
pened. The locked door swung slowly 
open. I could not see into the passage 
from where I sat, but she and Poirot were 
facing it. She gave one long shriek. 

“You saw him—there in the passage?”’ 

He was staring down at her with a puz- 
zled face, then shook his head. 

“TI saw him—my husband—you must 
have seen him too?” 

“Madame—I saw nothing. You are not 
well—unstrung—” 

“T am perfectly well, I— Ok, God!” 

Suddenly, without any warning, the lights 
quivered and went out. Out of the dark- 
ness came three loud raps. I could hear 
Mrs. Maltravers moaning. 

And then—I saw! 


SLir at 


HE man I had seen on the bed upstairs 

stood there facing us, gleaming with a 
faint ghostly light. There was blood on 
his lips, and he held his right hand out 
pointing. Suddenly a brilliant light seemed 
to proceed from it. It passed over Poirot 
and me, and fell on Mrs. Maltravers. I 
saw her terrified face, and something else! 

“My God, Poirot!” I cried. “Look at 
her hand, her right hand! It’s all red!” 

Her own eyes fell on it, and she collapsed 
in a heap on the floor. 

“Blood!” she cried hysterically. “Yes, 
it’s blood! I killed him! I did it! He 
was showing me, and then I put my hand 
over his and pressed. Save me from him 
—save me! He’s come back!” 

Her voice died away in a gurgle. 

“Lights,” said Poirot briskly. 

The lights went on as if by magic. 

“That’s it!” he continued. “You heard, 
Hastings? And you, Everett? Oh, by the 
way, this is Mr. Everett—rather a fine 
member of the theatrical profession. I 


phoned to him this afternoon. His make- 
up is good, isn’t it? Quite like the dead 
man, and with a pocket torch and the 
necessary phosphorescence, he made the 
proper impression. I shouldn’t touch her 
right hand if I were you, Hastings. Red 
paint marks so. When the lights went out, 
I clasped her hand, you see. By the way, 
we mustn’t miss our train. Inspector Japp 
is outside the window. A bad night—but 
he has been able to while away the time by 
tapping on the window now and then!” 


“N7OU see,’ continued Poirot, as we 

walked briskly through the wind and 
rain, “there was a little discrepancy. The 
Doctor seemed to think the deceased was 
a Christian Scientist, and who could have 
given him that impression but Mrs. Mal- 
travers? But to us she represented him as, 
being in a grave state of apprehension about 
his own health. Again, why was she so 
taken aback by the reappearance of young 
Black? And lastly, although I know that 
convention decrees that a woman must 
make a decent pretense of mourning for 
her husband, I do not care for such heavily 
rouged eyelids. 

“Well, there it was. There were the two 
possibilities. Did Black’s story suggest an 
ingenious method of committing suicide to 
Mr. Maltravers, or did his other listener, 
the wife, see an equally ingenious method 
of committing-murder? It was a slender 
chance, and one had to revise all one’s ideas 
of the case. It is now not the husband 
who seeks to take refuge in oblivion, while 
leaving his wife provided for, but a shrewd 
and scheming woman who, knowing her 
husband’s financial debacle, and tired of 
the elderly mate she has only married for 
his money, induces him to insure his life 
for a large sum and then seeks for the 
means to accomplish her purpose. An ac- 
cident gives her that—the young soldier’s 
strange story. 

“The next afternoon, when M. le Capi- 
taine, as she thinks, is on the high seas, 
she and her husband are strolling round the 
grounds. ‘What a curious story that was 
last night!’ she observes. ‘Could a man 
shoot himself in such a way? Do show me 
if it’s possible?’ The poor fool, he shows 
her. ‘Like that?’ she says and then laughs. 
‘Supposing I pull the trigger?’ she say: 
saucily. ; 

‘And then—she pulls it!” 


“The Million Dollar Robbery,’? another exploit of 
Hercule Poirot, will be described in our next issue. 
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HE old man clutched his ancient 
| single-shot rifle and watched the 
furred side of the mountain. In an 
instant he had become tense, vibrant, rigid 
—every muscle taut and each nerve fiber 
standing at end. For an instant! Then 
he crouched and half ran, half crawled, 
through the chaparral, until he came to the 
sandy madrone-crowned point that jutted 
straight out toward the opposite mountain. 
Then he sat down and waited, his old 
denim-clad body hidden by the dense 
growth of manzanita, and his heavy weapon 
pointed out of an opening that gave him a 
complete sweep of the opposite side of the 
gulch. 

It was afternoon. From the bosom 
of the forest, far flung, and running down 
to the ocean, came the myriad and har- 
monic rhythm of the summer’s day. Blue- 
jays chattered and jeered in the tree-tops; 
gray squirrels gave their mating call; and 
the red-headed woodpeckers, high up, 
played their rat-a-tat-tat against the an- 
cient tree-top, while from the bottom of the 
gulch, where the graceful alders nodded 
over the stream, came the murmuring 


gurgle of falling waters. An eagle soared 
on its wide pinions, poised for an instant 
to investigate the man and the mountain, 
and then, for reasons of its own, disap- 
peared into the deep blue of the far horizon. 

An hour passed, an hour of tense sus- 
pense, high-pitched, silent. The old man, 
crouched in his hiding-place, moved neither 
hand nor muscle. Always he watched, 
alert, ready, analyzing each sound in- 
tuitively, but never conscious of any 
sound but the one for which he waited. 
The silence was intensified by the thou- 
sand and one inconsequent trivialities of 
the forest world, a leaf falling, a limb rasp- 
ing against another and sending up a squeak 
that persisted with devilish reiteration, or 
a wren hopping pit-pat, pit-pat, pit-pat 
upon the carpet of dry leaves. Tiny red 
ants, nipper-armed, came up a path out of 
nowhere and began an inquisitive and im- 
pudent investigation of the hunter’s body. 
Still he did not move. Always he waited 
and watched the wide bosom of the moun- 
tain, ready for the fleck of color that 
would set his steady nerves into action and 
trip his trigger-finger into the snap that 
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never failed. Twice he lifted perceptibly 
to locate the sound of a breaking twig, 
only to draw back to his former tenseness. 
Another hour. passed, and then another, 
until at last the sun had dropped to the far 
horizon. Then the old man stood up. 


ROM under his slouch hat he looked 

out of clear blue eyes; his hair was 
sandy; and his heavy mustache, in the 
fashion of eighteen eighty, still held to its 
original color—a Missourian of the old 
“show me” type. He spoke to something 
on the opposite mountain. - 

“By Gee Mantlys! Old Points! You 
and me has watched out many a day to- 
gether! And I s’pose we'll watch out 
many a day yet! But Til get you. Old 
Points, by cracky!” 

The last words died down to a drawl; 
for a moment the old man lingered, his 
trained eye running over the forested 
mountain. 

“Old Points! Oh, I know you're there! 
Foxy Old Points!” 

John Karver shouldered his deadly an- 
tique and took the back-trail that led over 
the ridge to his cabin, where, after a supper 
of pink beans and cottontail stew, he took 
the cat upon his lap, lighted his pipe, and 
sat“down in the doorway to devise the 
means of ensnaring and circumventing the 
foxy Old Points. 

And while he was doing it Old Points— 
he of the magnificent antlers—was leading 
his harem of pretty does down the moun- 
tain-side to browse upon the tender 
foliage of the Karver apple-trees. That 
was the way of Old Points. Always he 
was on the trail of the old man. Tonight 
there was no moon, and because there was 
none, he could gambol in the orchard. 
Had there been a moon, the old man would 
have been. out in the orchard, perched be- 
hind a stump; and Old Points would have 
been up in the brush. But he would have 
been close by, for all that. 

That was the irony of it! The old man 
knew! Wherever he went, he was sure to 
see tracks of the old deer; and the tracks 
were always fresh. That very afternoon 
the old man had followed him down the 
ridge to the chaparral point where the trail 
led over the mountain; and there he had 
waited, knowing very well that while he 
was doing so, the crafty old deer was 
standing in some secluded nook wagging 
his ears to the pesky deer-flies. The game 
was always played in silence, with the deer 


never moving, and the old man always 
waiting. And it was a great game—for 
the deer! There was merit to the old 
man’s admiration. It takes a smart deer, 
nowadays, to grow to the age and wisdom 
of eight points. But Old Points was just 
such a deer. 


|e eee years before this, Points, then a 

fawn in spots, trotting beside a fond 
mother, had made his first raid upon the 
Karver orchard. It was not his fault that 
the said orchard was set up in the moun- 
tains, where it was easy to trip down out 
of the birch-brush and spend a night brows-. 
ing upon the tender succulence of young 
apple-twigs. In -those nights he had 
learned from his father that there is noth- 
ing like stolen fruit, learned how to steal 
down the mountain, cautiously, sniffing the 
breeze as it drifted up the cafion, waiting 
through the evening hours, until the lights 
in the house went out and there was safety 
in the orchard. He came to know that 
apple-twigs were forbidden and only to be 
eaten at night and on rare occasions. 
Being a buck, he had the inheritance of 
caution and early picked up the habit of 
hanging with the outer fringe of trees, 
where escape would be easy. And it was 
well that he did so, because when he was 
but four months old some one hidden 
among the trees had taken a shot at him 
that just about scared him out of his ap- 
petite. That shot did not mean much to 
John Karver, but it meant a whole lot to 
the little Points, because of its educational 
value. 

That was the first part of his education. 
The second part had come during the late 
summer, when the old man went up to the 
mountains to get his quota of venison and 
had picked up the father of the little fawn. 
The fawn had watched the whole startling 
scene, had seen his antlered father leap- 
ing, horns back, for the cover of the under- 
brush, just as he was overtaken by the roar 
of the gun—had seen him knocked zigzag 
down the mountain, keeping his feet at 
first, leaping in spasmodic bounds, then 
rolling over and over. From the opposite 
ridge there had come a flash of blue; then 
a shout had drifted over the cafion, and 
the blue had materialized into a form that 
ran along the ridge—a man. Points had 
never forgotten. 

He had fled along the ridge, bounding 
beside his mother, hugging close, until they 
came to a post hidden among some fir 
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trees, where the old doe, wise in experience, 
ran her muzzle over his coat and tried 
to tell him that such was the fate of all 
buck deer. Through an opening in the 
thicket, he had watched the man struggling 
with his burden up the side of the moun- 
tain. The man was tired and stopped often 
to rest, and as often as he stopped, the 
fawn saw his face—the face of John 
Karver. But the hue of the man’s coat had 
interested him most of all; thereafter he 
had come to associate all things terrible 
with the color of blue. 


HROUGHOUT the remainder of that 

season he had wandered over the ridges 
with the bereaved does, through the buck 
brush, under the firs and the sugar pines, 
and down by the streams, where he played 
with the other fawns upon the sands of the 
river-banks. In the fall when the warnings 
of winter came in the highlands, a new 
buck, scenting the rutting season, came 
into his life. The new buck began crowd- 
ing into the affections of his mother and 
was the cause of his first heartache. Where- 
fore he took a subtle interest when another 
buck, challenging the first, showed up and 
did battle in the moonlight—a battle fought 
on the summit of a mountain and lasting 
all night long, a battle that was full of 
tangled antlers and clipping hoofs, with the 
does looking on and ready to accept the 
victor. In the morning the newcomer, 
whipped and bleeding, had been driven 
from the herd, where he remained hanging 
on and waiting a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

Then the head buck had led them down 
to the lowlands and, much to Points’ de- 
light, had made a raid upon the orchards. 
But the raid was fatal, because the old 
man, nursing a ten-gauge loaded with buck- 
shot, resented the visit. So the other buck 
had come in, had taken the leadership, and 
had led them back to the safety of the 
manzanita chaparral. 

By this time Points had grown an itching 
knob on the top of his little head—a knob 
that filled him with pride and a notion for 
fighting; also, as spring came on, he learned 
the use of scent and the secrets of the 
forest. By the time the knob had split into 
a velvet spike, he felt himself to be quite 
a deer, a beautiful one, tawny of coat, 
legs stockinged, and his tail underlined 
with white—the markings of Odocoili Vir- 
giniani. 
from rubbing his pretty horns against the 


And he derived a wicked delight: 


bark of the Karver apple-trees, removing 
the velvet,—but at the same time skinning 
the tree,—a delight and a vanity to the 
little Points, but a provocation to the old 
man. This provdcation, however, worried 
the young imp not at all, because, by the 
time the man was examining the bark, he 
was always far up the mountain-side, wag- 
ging his pretty white-lined ears while he 
slept through the intermittent attacks of 
the savage deer-flies. 

That summer Points lost his mother— 
through a panther death, and in a way 
that taught him his greatest lesson. He 
never forgot the great cat’s swoop out of 
the night, the whistle of the head buck, 
and the agony of his mother. He had fled 
with frightened leaps along the mountain 
cliffs, with the burden of the panther-smell 
sticking in his nostrils. That night marked 
the beginning of a new life. When morn- 
ing came, he tripped down to the mountain 
stream, had his fill of fresh water and re- 
turned to the safety of a clump of wild 
lilacs, knowing that henceforth he must 
lead the life of a lone buck. 


Bur it happened that this was the first 

day of the open season, and that, while 
the young buck slept, John Karver was 
climbing over the mountain in pursuit of a 
fine four-pointer. The deer slumbered ob- 
liviously, until a warning tingle in his 
nostrils awoke him. Simultaneously a 
rifle-shot shattered the stillness, causing 
him to leap, and then, as suddenly, to draw 
back to the shelter of the lilacs. On the 
opposite ridge the blue-coated one was rac- 
ing through the brush in pursuit of a dying 
buck which was leaping as the other had 
done, and coming to the same end. Points 
saw the man draw his knife and stoop over, 
and an hour later he watched him shoulder 
his burden and disappear into the umber 
sunset. 

Points was interested. All his life he had 
been curious over the doings of the blue- 
coated one—and now he had come again. 
For a while he peered out of the brush, 
munching a leaf, and considering the ways 
of the mysterious, his heart stirring with 
the curiosity that was to make him -the 
greatest deer of the mountains. Some- 
thing—play, curiosity, or perversity, bade 
him follow. 

So he zigzagged down the hill, stealing 
through the lilacs and scenting the breeze 
to make sure that the way was clear, never 
showing himself, until he came to the 
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rippling stream that murmured and splashed 
among the bowlders of the cafion. Then 
he drank, luxuriously and daintily, watch- 
ing his reflection amid the startled scurry 
of trout, and listening to the soft sounds of 
the mountain evening. Twice he reached 
up and plucked an alder leaf to ease the 
burden of his reflection—a reflection that 
had to do with orchards and apple-leaves; 
and twice he looked up at the heights 
above him. Then he splashed through the 
water, playfully, passed through the wet 
sands along the bank and trotted—his stub 
tail wagging—up the deer-path that led 
over ‘the mountain. That night he dined 
on young apple-sprouts. The Nemesis had 
come to John Karver! 

But John Karver did not know it then, 
albeit, when he got up next morning from 
a feast of venison stew and went out into 
his young orchard, he found the telltale 
tracks scattered hither and yon among the 
ruined trees—tracks that gave no clue as 
to the present whereabouts of the marauder, 
but which spoke aplenty. The old man 
swore softly and looked up, vacantly, at 
the ridge. 

“Well by cracky! That does beat you! 
Here I goes off after deer, and while I’m 
gone, some young spurt of a buck comes 
and gets my young apple-trees.” He 
chuckled. ‘‘That’s what I calls pert!” 

And had he known it, the very clump 
of second growth that was under his eyes 
as he spoke,* was that moment harboring 
an impudent. young spike, who had taken 
an inquisitive fancy to his blue shirt and 
the reason of mankind in general. He did 
not know it then; but next morning, when 
he found five more young trees. stripped 
and the same telltale little tracks, he con- 
ceded that the war was on. That night, 
when the moon came up, he took his posi- 
tion behind the stump and waited the de- 
spoiler. 

But he might have saved his pains, be- 
cause, by the time he had picked his posi- 
tion, the young buck—his belly already 
full—had decamped to a_ neighboring 
thicket. In fact, Points, distrustful and 
cautious always, had come down while the 
night was still dark and had had his fill— 
keeping his eyes always on the place where 
dwelt John Karver, enjoying himself, until 
—he saw the door open and the man come 
out.. Then he skipped out and took up his 
stand in a clump of brush to the leeward, 
where with the scent of the man coming 
toward him, he could keep him under sur- 


veillance. And so they held out all night 
long, the man keeping watch, and the spike 
not fifty yards away, dozing in the filtered 
light of the moon and enjoying himself im- 
mensely. When morning came, the buck 
opened one eye and watched the man climb 
out of the stump and go ‘down to breakfast; 
whereupon he shifted his lookout, working 
around the ridge to a point directly above 
the house. 

When Karver visited his orchard that 
Jay and found the tracks and the addi- 
tional trees, he scratched his head: 

“A right pert buck, that. And cute, too! 
But Pll get him yet.” 


But get him he did not. Points had not 

visited the orchards and watched the 
bucks go down for nothing. He was alto- 
gether too wise for that; besides, he had 
come from a great father. He had learned 
the lesson of scent. and a thousand other 
things; and he was learning every day. 
But he never forgot that the man would 
kill him on sight if he caught him; so he 
was always ready. It was a great game of 
watch, in which the deer learned early that 
whenever the man entered the house there 
was nothing to fear, and that then, even a 
deer like himself could go to sleep. 

But it was a different matter when the 


‘Man came out and, gun in hand, made the 


rounds. Points learned to watch that gun. 
It was a terrible thing, loaded with death. 
Many times that summer he heard it go 
off, and each time some living thing rolled 
over in its death-agony. Points learned 
that the man’s power lurked in his gun. 
Likewise he came to know that the man 
without his gun had a different scent. The 
gun smelled of death, but the man, un- 
armed, sent out a different odor. As soon 
as Points learned to distinguish the dif- 
ference, he began showing himself to the 
unweaponed Karver. It was bad enough 
for Karver to lose a whole acre of young 
apple-trees, but when the impudent young 
vandal came out openly and taunted him, 
it was going altogether too far. . Never- 
theless the old man had a broad streak of 
humor, and so one evening when, unarmed, 
he met the buck face:-to face in the path, 
he caught the situation. 

“By Gee Mantlys!” said the old fellow, 
lighting his pipe. ‘Looks like somebody 
kinda wants to get acquainted. You young 
rascal, you! If I had a gun—no, I 
wouldn’t either—you’re too durn pretty. 
An’ me growing apple-trees fer you! And 
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here you’ve got a whole million acres of 
wild woods to run in. You young rascal!” 
’ The young buck had pricked up his ears 
at the sound and disappeared into the glow- 
ing sunset. The million acres were not 
near as sweet as the cultivated ones of 
John Karver. The destruction of the apple- 
trees went on as before, but more than once 
that summer he had the chance of stand- 
ing near and hearing the strange sounds of 
the blue-coated one. It was sheer play 
and deviltry to Points—so much so that, 
sometimes, out of very exuberance, he re- 
treated over the ridge and spent the whole 
moonlit night in a wild gambol up and 
down the mountain. 


A last came the rutting season, and 

with it a reprieve for the Karver 
orchard. Points retreated to the forest, 
and, convinced that he was now deer 
enough to care for a family, came to con- 
clusions with a buck two years older than 
himself. Once again there was a battle 
on the mountain-top—only this time Points 
received the licking—a licking that did him 
a world of good in spite of the humiliation. 
For a while he lingered on, chastened, but 
learning always in the ways of the deer. 
Then one day, as spring came on and the 
sprouts began to bud, he remembered John 
Karver. 

And on that day he found the old man 
pruning among his trees. Sheer deviltry 
led Points down to the orchard, where, with 
ears bobbing and with the assurance of a 
bishop, he showed himself to Karver. He 
was quite a deer now, and he got quite a 
welcome. The old fellow stopped his work 
and shook his shears. 

“You young devil! So you’ve come 
again! And jest as pretty and cute as 
ever. And I s’pose that all summer. Ill 
have you nesting up there in the brush, 
laughing. Foxy little cuss! By cracky, 
Points, I’ve got five acres of new orchard 
planted, and if you eat more than two of 
them, I'll, get your liver.” He stopped 
suddenly and scratched his head: “I won- 
der if the little cuss is married? First 
thing I know, he’ll be bringing ina harem; 
and if they gets educated like him, I’ll have 
to go out of business.” 

That very night Points tested the qual- 
ity of the new orchard and decided in his 
innocent way that there was nothing in the 
wild woods that quite measured up to the 
pungency of apple-sprouts; he remained in 
the orchard, until the house lights went out 


and he caught the scent of the old man 
coming toward him among the trees. Then, 
with his mouth full of sprouts, he skipped 
away to the old thicket. 

Throughout the summer he hung on, 
following the man, tagging his steps, but 
never showing himself when there was a 
scent of powder. Slowly the orchard 
diminished, until it began to look as though 
Points was going to get more than the al- 
loted two acres. 

Points’ fame began to travel afar. One 
day the old man journeyed to town and 
told his troubles—of this deer who knew 
the ways of men and was too foxy to be 
worthy of anything but a jerk-meat fate— 
and with the tale he extended an invita- 
tion to his fellow woodsmen. 

But it came to no purpose, because 
Points, superwise and crafty, decamped to 
the high mountains. Each year the buck 
returned and made a stamping-ground of 
the Karver orchard; and each year he 
grew craftier and more beautiful. Men 
began to talk.of the phantom buck up on 
the Karver ridge; and more than one hunt 
was organized and carried to an unsuccess- 
ful conclusion. In his fifth year Points 
brought in a harem of soft-eyed does— 
won on top of the mountain—and deliber- 
ately showed them to John Karver. There- 
after the duel grew apace, and had the old 
man not been a true sportsman, Points 
might have learned his lesson. However, 
old John, whatever his loss, would not kill 
a doe. 

But Points’ beauty and his antlers were 
destined to lead him to his end. Men 
listened to the tale of the old fellow’s 
pranks and repeated it with embellishment. 
The tale was carried to the cities, where 
more than one sportsman hearkened to the 
story and hankered for the trophy. Points 
was only saved by his habitat and its in- 
accessibility. But Fate was working against 
him. 

One day as he led his harem over a high 
mountain, he came across an army of men 
cutting through the hills and making a 
trail the like of which he had never seen; 
and he had watched them from a thicket 
high upon the. heights, little knowing that 
this was the highway that was to bring 
the sportsmen who coveted his antlers. 
Neither did he know that far away in a 
big city another body of men was framing 
a new law that would make his death easy 
for the men who hunted. He had lived a 
long life and a wise one, and he knew how 
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men hunted. But he knew nothing about 
hounds. He did not know that the laws of 
the State had been closed against dogs, and 
that he had been living, so far, in an era 
of still-hunting. Had things been dif- 
ferent, he might have fooled the dogs as 
he did John Karver. 


POINTS was nine years old now, the 

greatest deer of the mountains and 
possessed of a beauty that was just as great 
as his wisdom. But he was just’as playful 
as ever, for all his years, and he had this 
very day, for the thousandth time, played 
the old trick of tag with John Karver. 
And for the thousandth time he had this 
night come down to gambol in the orchard 
and fill his mischievous old hide with apple- 
sprouts. Life had been good to him, and 
he had no thought but that the future 
would be just as kind. When the moon 
had come up and it was time to go, he 
remembered the rippling waters where the 
river splashed down the cafion back of the 
mountain. It was his favorite trip after 
every raid—to play along the ridges, lead- 
ing his pretty does, nibbling the hazels and 
the buckthorns, and to bring up, just at 
daylight, down among the alders where the 
scooting trout were pecking the pools for 
their morning meal. 

But Fate had at last taken notice of Old 
Points. There were visitors in the moun- 
tains—visitors of a kind to give him a hunt 
such as he had never had during his long 
and playful lifetime. They had come the 
evening before, perched in the corners of 
automobiles, each one straining at his leash 
and whining for the glorious run that would 
come with the morrow—imported, all of 
them, bred out of a thousand generations 
of hunters, and trained under the watchful 
eye of an expert. At the wheel of the auto 
was one of the men who had been instru- 
mental for the new law. This man had 
heard of Points and had come to get him. 
Likewise he had heard of John Karver— 
and he had laughed! With his hounds— 
they had come a thousand miles and had 
cost him a thousand dollars—this man 
would show the woodsman how a real man 
hunted! Already he had picked out a con- 
spicuous place in his den, where he pro- 
posed to mount the head of the famous 
buck. And now he had come. 

And so Points tripped down the moun- 
tain, and around the bluff that led to the 
river, little knowing that at that very mo- 
ment two men were pointing out his tracks 


to a pair of spotted hounds. The hounds 
had thrust their noses along the ground, 
and with a flurry of wagging tails, had 
disappeared into the underbrush. Then 
the men had gathered their guns and made 
their way to the top of the ridge. One of 
them held the leash of two more hounds. 

“We'll relay him,” said this one. “That’s 
the buck we’re after. If the first don’t 
bring him around, we’ll turn these loose 
and give him all he wants.” 

Points did not know. This morning was 
like a thousand others that had come and 
gone; the air was sweet and cool, the river 
murmuring its song, and the birds, freshly 
awakened, warbling among the alders. 
Proudly he splashed into the stream,—his 
pretty does trotting behind him,—holding 
aloft his antlered head and sniffing the air 
that drifted down the cafion. Then he 
thrust his dainty old nose to the water and 
sipped judiciously as became one of his 
years and wisdom. The does spread out 
contentedly; and out on a sand bar two 
buck fawns began practicing for the in- 
evitable battle on the mountain. Surely 
the world was good! 

Then came the warning. 

Up on the mountain’s crest the two 
hounds, whimpering with eagerness, had 
crossed over and were coming down the 
cafion. Of a sudden. Points held up his 
head and sniffed of the air and its message. 
He was a specialist on scents. This one 
was like that of the wolf, only different— 
more like that of a dog. He had been run 
by dogs many times, but as they had been 
mere pets, he had found them easy to elude. 
But this scent was different. It was fear- 
ful, ominous, and boded trouble. Up to 
his hocks in the water, he waited, antlers 
lifted, reading that message. Then, as if 
to confirm the worst, strange sounds drifted 
over the forest. 

“A—oooooou! A—ooooooou!” 
post S had never heard sounds just like 

that. The does were frightened; and 
the fawns, in a sudden scurry of ‘fright, 
took to the underbrush. But Points 
waited, his curiosity for once getting the 
better of his wisdom. Neither wolf nor 
dog—sounds that, during his lifetime, had 
been alien to the forest! But when the 
sounds were repeated, Points got a relapse 
of caution and darted into the brush to 
take shelter up on the mountain-side, where 
he could watch the river-bed and wag his 
ears as the creatures rushed by him. 
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He did not have to wait long. Up on 
the ridge the whimpering ones had come 
to the point where the old trail had been 
crossed by the new one, and were running, 
full cry, for the river, heading for the bluff, 
noses down, howling delight—coming 
straight on! Still Points did not worry, 
because, as he now saw, they were, after 
all, only dogs. He had had to do with 
such creatures before. Perhaps they would 
go on down the river. 

But that is just what they did not do. 
Instead, Points watched them hesitate at 
the current, scurrying along the bank 
where he had entered the water, then swim- 
ming across, picking up the trail and com- 
ing at full bay, straight up the mountain. 
So he decided on another hiding-place. 
But the hounds saw him and came on, 
triumphant, clamoring close at his heels. 
And at that moment the men on the ridge 
nodded wisely and spoke: 

“They’ve jumped him, all right. Now 
if we can only get a shot. Let’s spread 
out. This is going to be easy.” 

But it was not as easy as they thought, 
because Points learned in the next few 
minutes that these dogs were not to be 
fooled with. They stuck to his trail, and 
in spite’ of the fact that he easily out- 
distanced them, jumped him almost as soon 
as he took to cover. Three times Points 
was jumped, and on the third time he 
wisely took to the river, where instinct 
taught him to stay with the current, hold- 
ing it for a mile, and then leaping out on a 
log that had fallen from the bluff to the 
middle of the stream. For an hour there- 
after, he watched the hounds scurrying 
along the banks and swimming across the 
river in a futile search for the lost trail. 
And during that hour of silence Points 
wagged his ears, and for the last time 
laughed at his enemies. So far he had en- 
joyed it. 


Pie by the river the dogs were scour- 

ing the sides of the stream, always 
working toward the log where Points had 
made the bank. Had they been ordinary 
dogs, or even ordinary hounds, they would 
have passed it; but as they were not, one 
of them mounted the bluff and picked up 
the trail. Then again Points knew that he 
would have to move. The trick had worked 
successfully once; so he would try it again. 
It was easy to keep ahead of the dogs. 
This time he made a wide detour over the 
ridge, coming to the. river fully a mile 


above the log. He intended to work up- 
stream, leap out, and then loaf in one of 
his favorite thickets, while they were pick- 
ing up the scent. But just as he came into 
the clearing above the river-bed one of the 
men hidden on the opposite side of the 
gulch let loose with a high-power rifle, clip- 
ping the twigs above him and tumbling 
him, with a shot across the withers, down 
into the river. Poor Old Points thought his 
time had come. He leaped headlong at the 
shot, turned over and landed on his back 
in a deep.pool. His leap and the man’s 
buck-fever saved him. The next moment 
was charged with a thousand surgings of 
wild terror, during which he instinctively 
righted himself and swam to the protecting 
alders that girded the bank. Then he fled 
limply up the mountain. Henceforth he 
would have a hard time keeping ahead of 
the hounds! 

During the next few hours Points had 
a taste of the new hunting. He was 
wounded sorely and barely able to limp 
along, but nevertheless he kept going with 
the dogs a few jumps to the rear, working 
over the ridges, and trying every trick that 
he could think of to outwit the vigilance of 
his pursuers. Twice he hit for the river, 
but each time he was greeted by a storm 
of wild shots. The woods seemed full of 
men and dogs and creatures who sought 
his life. Behind him came the merciless 
hounds, filling the woods with their baying 
and warning him that he was only a mo- 
ment ahead of a sudden death. Wounded 
and limping, he tore up the mountain and 
along the ridge. The dogs were behind 
him, howling death, and proclaiming their 
whereabouts to their masters. Up on the 
ridge he ran full into the man who had 
come after his antlers, and strange to say, 
those same antlers were the things that 
saved him. The man had never seen such 
a deer in his life, and in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, let loose a volley of wild buck-fever 
shots that zipped harmlessly into the brush. 
Old Points was so close that he almost 
knocked the man over. Everywhere there 
were men and dogs! In sheer terror Points 
took again to the river. 

But he was almost gone now. Wounded 
and bleeding, he was barely able to keep 
ahead; it was midday in the peak of sum- 
mer, and his tongue was lolling out in the 
last throes of exhaustion. At the river the 
dogs caught him, and up to his knees in 
the water, he turned to fight. Cornered 
and desperate, he was a terrible antagonist. 
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The dogs rushed’ him. Backed into the 
stream, battling for his life, Points caught 
the rush on his spreading antlers. He bore 
one of the hounds under the water and 
gored him against the rocks. Then he 
turned just in time to avoid the other leap- 
ing for his throat.. Very wisely the other 
dog retreated to the bank and bayed him. 
But just then Points caught the flash of 
color up on the ridge that he knew for a 
man; so once again he took to the moun- 
tain. He was half way up the ridge when 
he heard other dogs on his trail, the fresh 
ones coming at full cry to bear him down. 
He was all in now. This was the man- 
zanita ridge where he had played. with 
John Karver. Down that ridge, bleeding, 
ready to drop, went Old Points. : 


OHN KARVER -was getting out his win- 
ter’s wood. At the very moment when 
the dogs had jumped Old Points, the old 
man had gone out with ax and crosscut 
and pitched into a live oak that was to 
keep him warm when the snow came. And 
he had reflected, as he gazed up into the 
branches, that with the wood, he should 
have a plentiful supply of jerk-meat. And 
of course, the jerk-meat made him think 
of Old Points; and as he thought, he caught 
the coincident baying of hounds on the 
other side of the mountain. He scratched 
his head in thought. 

“By cracky!” he exclaimed. “If they 
aint hunting with hounds! That’s so—the 
law’s open on dogs now. I’d clean fergot. 
And I'll bet they’re after Old Points!” He 
laughed. “Old Points will learn something 
if they get after him with real hounds! 


By cracky! Wouldn’t he have to jump! 
Durn his old hide, anyway! I'll get him 
yet!” 


Then came the sounds of shooting—a 
whole volley, followed by more baying. 
The baying told him that the shots had 
been futile. But it told him, also, that 
the dogs had brought up something to 
shoot at. The old man could not resist 
reaching out and sighting along the barrel 
of his single-shot antique. He himself 
never shot but once. The whole volley 
worried him—and a volley that had been 
wasted, at that! He would have to cross 
over the ridge and show them! 

But the baying still continued, punctuated 
by rifle-shots, proving, éither that their 
quarry had eluded, them, or that they were 
killing half the deer in the mountains. 
John Karver, pulling his crosscut, snorted 


with disgust. Along toward noon he ‘had 
the tree down and half limbed, and began 
making preparations for his dinner. By 
this time the shots were coming closer, so 
close that, scenting the kill, he reached for 
his gun and made ready to climb the hill 
and give somebody a lesson in shooting. 
And if it should be Old Points! Well, they 
might claim the deer, but’ he could cer- 
tainly prove his right! The old fellow 


~chuckled at the thought of his single-shot 


bringing down the quarry that they had 
blazed away at all morning. He had not a 
single doubt as to what was going on. It 
was Old Points beyond a peradventure; 
and Points was coming his way! He could 
hear the hounds baying along the ridge. 
There was no question now; they ‘were 
right upon him! In one more minute— 
Carefully he nursed his old antique! 
Closer, closer! Kaplump! Kaplump! Ka- 
plump! Brush crashing, and the blood- 
curdling gurgle of the hounds closing in! 
John raised his gun. But just then the 
thicket opened, and a picture of tawny 
beauty and spreading antlers broke into the 
open. Points was just one jump ahead of 
his pursuers! Karver sighted his gun— 
but he did not shoot! 

John Karver was a man. At that mo- 
ment he spotted a tragedy that comes to 
many men of the woods. In the lapse of 
that second he knew that Points, rascal that 
he was, had come to him for protection. 
He knew the ways-of deer. Many times, 
before the law had been closed on dogs, 
had he. had does and even bucks come to 
him under the stress of pursuit; but he had 
never thought to see Old Points. The buck 
crashed into the fallen tree-top, whirled, 
and lowered his broad antlers against the 
eager hounds. The saliva from his drip- 
ping tongue whipped a streak of foam 
across the old man’s face. Old Points was 
gone, tongue out, knees knocking, eyes 
bulging! But in those eyes was a look 
that cut the old man into action and set 
him with a roar after the dogs. When he 
had driven them off, he turned to the deer, 
walked to him, and to his great surprise, 
put his hands on the cherished antlers. 
Never had he dreamed of this! The old 
buck quivered and looked out of pleading 
eyes; then he looked at the dogs. John 
Karver understood. 

“By cracky, Points! They aint goin’ to 
hurt ye. They aint nothin’ in these woods 
thet’s goin’ to touch ye. So you come to 
old John! You old rascal. By cracky!” 
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But just then came a voice from the hill 
above him: 

“Get away from that deer, you old hay- 
seed, or I'll put a hole right through you!” 

John Karver looked up and saw a man 
in trim khaki with a red bandana about 
his neck, coming out of the brush. The 
man, all excitement, leveled his gun: 


“Come now! I told you once; and I’m 
not going to speak again. That’s my 
deer!”’ 


But he did not know John Karver. The 
old man squared his body in front of 
Points. The fellow on the hillside was in 
a frenzy of excitement. Karver was very 
close to a sudden death. But he never 
quavered. 

“By cracky!” he drawled. “Don’t let a 
little thing like me stop you! I aint no 
bloomin’ armor! If you want Old Points 
that bad, go ahead and shoot!”’ And there- 
with he began to fill his pipe. 

With a splutter of curses, the man on 
the hill lowered his gun and stomped 
toward him. 

“Hey!” he shouted. 

John Karver lit a match. “Sit down 
sonny,” he said, “and let’s have a little 
talk. You’re kinda excited.” 

The man, as it happened, was the one 
who had come after the antlers of Old 
Points. He was a great man among his 
own kind, and one unaccustomed to being 
crossed; wherefore the coolness of the old 
man was all the more disconcerting. He 
stopped when he saw the old fellow pick 
up his rifle and place it over his knee. Be- 
hind John Karver was the panting Points. 
Ranged about, the blood-thirsting hounds 
were whining "their eagerness. The man 
took it all in. 

“Well!” he demanded. 


“Just this,” spoke the old man. “You’re 
one, of these city fellers, I take it—one of 
these here brokers, or mebbe a banker, or 
a durn smart lawyer, or mebbe a poet, an’ 
you’ve come fer this deer; and old John 
is sitting here and telling you thet you aint 
goin’ to get him. Now! Now! Don’t 
get excited! Jest you sit there, an’ I'll tell 
you a story!” 

And John Karver did. When he was 
through, the newcomer stood up: 

“That’s all right, old fellow,” he said. 
“And it’s very pretty sentiment. But it 
is not a going to get you anything. I did 
not come after sentiment. I came after 
that deer.” 

“All right!” said John. 
opinions, you’re welcome. It’s up to you 
now, to shoot the deer! Only, while you’re 
shooting him, I'll be plugging the poorest 
sportsman thet ever come into these moun- 
tains.” He shifted his gun. 

“Come, come!” spoke the other. ‘Don’t 
get excited, old fellow. Just listen to rea- 
son. Suppose you do save him today? To- 
morrow is another day, and some one is 
sure to get him when he goes out on the 
mountain. I came after him. And I’m 
entitled to him. He is sure to be run down 
sooner or later.” 

“Well,” said old fon: “T’ll take a chance 
on that. Besides, Points an’ me is goin’ 
into pardnership. We been thinking about 
it fer a long while! I'll raise apple-trees, 
an’ Points will eat them. But thet’s my 
own business! After all, I aint got nobody 
to look after, but him. I got a hundred 
and sixty acres in this place, an’ it begins 
at the top of this ridge! I’m jest tellin’ 
you, because you’re on my land!” 

“Oh! No offense!” exclaimed the other. 

“None at all!” said old John. 


“Tf them’s your 
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staff, happened at the moment to 

be looking down from a window of 
the Governor’s office upon the spacious har- 
bor—with its fringe of Chinese houseboats 
alongshore from the naval station to Ken- 
nedy Town, and its motley assemblage of 
deep-water craft from every maritime na- 
tion on the globe. Coming slowly around 
the west end of the island—from Macao, 
or possibly Manila, as he casually noticed 
—there was a low-lying craft of disrepu- 
table appearance which had, none the less, 
an air of having seen better days. Sweep- 
ing across the western entrance from the 
Canton River, his glance rested apprecia- 
tively upon a P. & O. boat in her clean 
fresh paint, when something instinctive 
made him look back again at the smaller, 
dingier steamer—at the vaguely familiar 
arrangement of her deckhouses and big 
funnel. 

“Deuce take it! One should know that 
boat, I fancy! Has the appearance of an 
old yacht which has seen better days—” 

Picking up a pair of prism-binoculars 
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from a near-by table, he focused them upon 
the slowly moving relic and _ presently 
thought he recognized certain details of her 
lines and rig—the absence of name on her 
bow or wheelhouse indicating her type as 
having been formerly a yacht, whatever 
she might be now. Taking down Lloyd’s 
“Register of Yachts” from a shelf against 
the wall, he thumbed over the pages until 
he found a name which had come into his 
mind-—the description tallied very closely, 
as far as he could see, with the old craft 
limping in. 

“T say, Freddy!”—to a brother sub- 
altern who was writing at a desk near that 
of His Excellency’s. ‘You’re the shippin’- 
man of the staff—take a squint at that old 
tub comin’ in the West Passage, an’ see 
what you make of her!” 

Merrifield took a long, steady look 
through the binoculars, grunted once or 
twice—and went back to his letters. 

“That, my boy, was formerly the twin- 
screw, deep-sea yacht Aralene, belonging 
to Banning, the American plunger who 
went smash two years ago and was sold 
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out. She was built to do twenty-eight 
knots with forced draught, but chewed up 
coal so fast that she was a bally expensive 
toy. Sold for a fifth of her cost to some 
chap who had her converted to an il- 
burner—I fancy she’s been smuggling rum 
into the States, but that would be a bit 
diffic’lt to prove. Haven’t the slightest 
idea who owns her at this moment—but 


there was a rumor along Queens Road, - 


yesterday, that she was chartered a month 
ago by Foo Kee, the rich curio-dealer. 
There’s talk of his havin’ her refitted, over 
yon at Kowloon, for some bally scientific 
expedition he’s backing.” 

“Scientific expedition! Foo Kee? Oh, 
I say, Freddy—you’re havin’ me on! 
What? What the deuce has our plump 
friend to do with science! Eh? Pearlin’, 
now—eh? Something more in his line— 
what?” 

“If you know no more than that con- 
cernin’ Foo Kee, old chap, it might be in- 
structive to look him up. He graduated 
at Cornell—engineerin’ course—for one 
thing. From our own Governm’nt he’s 
taken honors for his ethnographic papers— 
Civil Service side. An expert in jewels, I 
grant you; but ‘his record is absolutely 
clean, from all the reports on file in this 
office. Dare say he’d lift his bit of shell 
with the rest of us if he was in some hidden 
cove with nobody lookin’—or put an en- 
emy out of the way with as little bob- 
becy as he’d squash a mosquito, upon 
occasion. Yet he’s never been caught break- 
in’ the laws—an’ we know, here in Gov- 
ernm’nt House, that his activities are 
pretty widely extended. How widely, is 
pure speculation. The man is quite pos- 
sibly worth half a million taels—or two 
millions.” 

“Has he complied with all the Govern- 
m’nt regulations upon BO out an ex- 
pedition of that sort?” 

“All which cover such a proposition— 
aye! But, practically, they’ll be under 
yachtin’ papers. About all that’s required 
by our governm’nt is a bill of health an’ 
receipts for their last port charges... The 
Dutch are a dev’lish sight more particular, 
though—because they want no strangers 
on their coasts. Yet Foo appears to have 
influence enough at Batavia to get a 
blanket permit which lets his expedition 
go practically anywhere. Only other per- 
son I know ever to get anything like it 
out of the Dutch is Captain Jim Medford, 
with his little motorship Bandarwallah!” 


OWN on Queens Road, about the same 

time, people strolling along the arcades 
glanced rather curiously at a man going 
up west in a rikisha. A deeply sunburned 
face is too common a sight in Hongkong to 
draw attention—but one who has walked 
a steamer’s bridge as a matter of daily 
habit in all weathers and all climates ac- 
quires a rich bronze which goes down 
through the under-skin, and deeply etched 
crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes. By 
such tokens the man in the rikisha was a 
sailor—presumably an officer. By his glad 
regalia he was a sailor with shore-leave, 
plenty of money, some taste for personal 
effect and with some more or less festive 
occasion in mind. His white linen suit 
was spotless and crisp, Belfast linen of the 
heavier sort; his white buckskin shoes 
were freshly clayed and of stylish shape. 
A Monte Cristo Panama of the sort which 
rarely sells for less than a hundred sucres 
in Guayaquil topped the ensemble. He 
was smoking an expensive cigar, and his 
manner was expansive—even if-a trifle 
nervous, as his rikisha-coolie stopped be- 
fore the curio-shop of Foo Kee. Dismiss- 
ing him with a liberal tip, the sailor went 
in a leisurely manner through the shop, 
nodding to the blandly smiling clerks— 
through a narrow sandalwood passage and 
into a secluded rear room with a massive 
table in the center. Here, when he had 
clapped his hands, another coolie fetched 
him a bottle of iced champagne—and pres- 
ently the proprietor silently appeared, 
seating himself at the other side of the 
table. 

Apparently, Foo Kee didn’t even notice 
the marked change in the mate’s appear- 
ance since their last meeting. He deliber- 
ately charged and lighted a silver water- 
pipe, poured himself a cup of tea from the 
steaming pot which a coolie had immedi- 
ately placed before him and produced 
three or four papers which he unfolded 
and laid upon the table. Yet, with all this 
busying himself in trivial details, he missed 
no item of Tompkins’ outfit—estimated to 
within a Mexican dollar the amount he 
had blown in on dolling himself up. Ordi- 
narily such expenditure would have been 
a matter of no interest to the astute Chi- 
nese merchant—what the mate chose to 
spend upon clothes was his own affair. In 
fact, the Celestial even beat him at the 
game, as a point of what he considered 
good business policy. (Taste and richness 
in dress gave him “face.”) But by the 
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terms of a certain three-cornered agree- 
ment previously entered upon in this same 
room, he was hiring Tompkins to com- 
mand a boat about to be used in a sup- 
posed scientific expedition—had advanced 
him a sum for initial personal expenses, 
and had an idea that he could mame the 
lady whom the glad raiment was intended 
to impress. 

Nothing in all this, even, would have 
seemed worth a second thought in the 
Chinaman’s mind had the lady been merely 
some Hongkong acquaintance who had 
produced a strong impression upon the sea- 
faring man—but Foo Kee scented a com- 
bination which might or might not have 
some bearing upon the success of his ex- 
pedition. This, however, the deep-water 
bucko never guessed. He was prepared for 
some remark or joke upon his evident ex- 
travagance—ready, defensively, to intimate 
that anything of that sort was entirely his 
own business—but was forced to the con- 
clusion that his tentative employer hadn’t 
considered it worth noticing. Chinks were 
like that—they minded their own affairs. 


[JN a moment or two, Foo Kee started in 

on a résumé of the understanding be- 
tween them: “There seems hardly a chance 
of anything cropping up which we haven’t 
already covered, Tompkins—but [ll run 
over the main features, as far as we’ve 
gone, to see if there is any other slant to 
it, as they say in the States. All through 
Pacific and Asiatic waters, it is known 
that, somewhere in the Eastern Archipelago, 
the richest mine of platinum-matrix ever 
discovered is being worked by some mys- 
terious owner—that cargoes of this ore 
have been taken to reducing-plants in Syd- 
ney and elsewhere by Captain Joe Allen 
in his cargo-boat Wyanomah, the charterer 
of which is a Miss Claire Avery, who 
usually accompanies him but was recently 
abducted in San Francisco by men who 
thought they could force the secret of the 
mine from her, but failed to do so—it being 
generally supposed that she is merely a 
supercargo for the real charterer and owner. 

“You came to me with a statement that 
you had worked out several detours which 
Allen could have made, considering the un- 
known margin of speed in his boat—and 
asked me to back you with an expedition 
to find this mine, on the basis that the 
present operator evidently has no legal 
mining-rights to the land which can be pro- 
tected—that the mine belongs to anyone 


who can take and hold it. I somewhat 
concurred with you in that supposition, 
but not entirely—enough so, however, to 
back an expedition with a little more def- 
inite information to go upon. We put it 
up to Miss Chandos—who was finally won 
over to our belief that we have as much 
right to the mine as anybody, if we can 
find it; and she succeeded in getting for us, 
through her acquaintance with Allen for 
that purpose, a private chart which had 
been concealed in his cabin and had been 
marked, during three different visits, in 
such a way as seems to indicate the loca- 
tion of the mine. 

“From the place where she found it, 
after drugging Allen, and the evident use 
to which that chart had been put, she 
thinks there is no question as to its being 
the one I sent her after; yet her experience 
with Allen has been of the: sort which 
makes her now regret that she deceived him 
to get it. Even the very respectable sum 
which will come to her if we find the mine 
doesn’t lessen that regret—because it’s the 
first crooked thing she probably ever did in 
her life. If she had it to do over again, I 
think she’d balk. Well—we have the 
chart. I’m not absolutely sure we can de- 
pend upon it—but I’ve no grounds for 
doubt. I really decided to have a try for 
that mine when you first came to me over 
a month ago—chartered a good-sized deep- 
sea yacht with considerably more speed 
than she appears to have. She’s just com- 
ing into the harbor now—will be refitted 
over at Kowloon, at once. But I’m not 
going to spruce her up, noticeably—her 
present disreputable looks will give color 
to the ‘scientific expedition’ idea, and the 
green-gray paint makes her practically in- 
visible a few miles away. We'll have to 
put aboard diving-suits, instruments and 
specimen-cases for her saloon-laboratory to 
give the right impression—but we'll rig up 
berths for sixty men in the forehold—” 

“Going to let me pick the men, aren’t 
you?” 

“No. You couldn’t ship sixty men, 
alongshore, without causing talk which 
would spread. Altogether too many for a 
scientific.expedition. Aside from that, you 
couldn’t control them in any sort of rough 
work. If you actually found the mine, 
they’d cut your throat, take the boat and 
the mine for themselves after they’d killed 
a few and found who was strong enough 
to master them, as leader—on a share-and- 
share basis. The sixty will be Chinese who 
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think I am able to have their ancestors tor- 
tured by devils if they betray me in any 
way—and they’ll be men who will fight 
with better teamwork than your beach- 
combers. I will also have one of my com- 
pradors on board—Lo Sing.” 

“Hell! I fancied I was goin’ to com- 
mand the boat!” 

“You are—in everything pertaining to 
the navigation and the general control of 
the expedition. But you're going direct 
to the east coast of Borneo. You have 
Dutch papers covering scientific work, 
only. Suppose one of the deputy Residents 
drops down on you when you’re taking ore 
out of that mine—or, possibly, doing a 
little pearling in some unfrequented cove 
if you happen to send down a diver who 
comes across a promising lot of shell? Lo 
Sing is competent to handle a situation 
like that—has had some practice in vari- 
ous complications. Without him, you’d 
simply be sent to Batavia and the yacht 
confiscated. Lo will mind his own business 
and not interfere with you as long as he 
isn’t needed—might call him a supercargo- 
at-large.” 

“Hmph! You don’t trust me a hell of 
a lot, do you, Foo!” 

“As much as I would trust most men in 
such a position. I’m putting up consider- 
able money—have advanced you and Miss 
Chandos quite a bit-in cash—on a propo- 
sition which is simply a gamble. I’ve no 
idea that you’d deliberately welsh on me 
if you found the mine, but circumstances 
might be too strong for you. It’s but ordi- 
nary business caution that I take measures 
not only to meet complications which may 
arise, but also to know exactly what hap- 
pens before your return. Lo Sing has an 
abbreviated code in which he can safely 
communicate with me by cable or radio in 
case you are in doubt at any time as to 
your best and safest course. I will give 
you another one for yourself—just on the 
chance that something may happen to 
either of you.” 

“When do you fancy the yacht an’ 
crew’ll be ready to leave?” 

“A week from today. ‘If the work were 
being done for English or Americans, it 
would take possibly a month—but in the 
yard where I’m having her overhauled, 
they'll do it for me in a quarter the time. 
I’ve already assembled everything which is 
going into her, and—I happen to own 
some of the company’s shares. ' Her clear- 
ance andother papers are already: filled 


out, ready for signing on the day she 
leaves.” 


eee leaving Foo Kee, Tompkins 

hailed a rikisha-coolie and was trotted 
along to the lower station of the Peak 
tram; in half an hour, he was swinging 
along one of the steeper side-roads at the 
top, and presently came to the attractive 
bungalow overlooking the harbor, which 
Miss Chandos had fitted up for herself and 
a genteel housekeeper nearly a year before. 
Afternoon tea was being served as he 
stepped into the big low-ceiled living-room 
—much to his disgust, as he had counted 
upon finding the lady alone. The four ladies , 
and two men, as it happened, were Gov- 
ernment people whom Nina Chandos was 
more than pleased to entertain. She had 
left her home in London rather suddenly 
to avoid being dragged into a scandal 
which, through a spontaneous act of kind- 
heartedness, might have unjustly smirched 
her good’ name. By sheer luck and her 
being actually upon deep water, eastward- 
bound, at the moment a certain woman 
claimed she was in her London apartment, 
she had escaped being implicated in the 
affair altogether. But as a return home 
during the next few years might arouse 
comment and bring up renewed discussion 
of the matter, she preferred a temporary 
residence in the Orient. As the funds with 
which she started out couldn’t last indef- 
initely, she had ventured upon one or two 
cautious speculations which had been so 
successful that she occasionally went into 
other equally promising ones as the oppor- 
tunity came up.’ - 

Without this speculative experience, she 
never would have dared—would have felt 
no temptation—to join Foo Kee and Tomp- 
kins in their attempt to locate and get 
possession of the mysterious platinum 
mine which had been one of the chief 
items of gossip throughout the Orient for 
two or three months. But the share prom- 
ised her, if they were successful, would 
mean independence for~life—and on a 
strictly ethical basis, she couldn’t see: why, 
if the unknown operator had no legal title 
to the mine,—as seemed morally certain 
from-the secrecy of his ore-shipments,— 
she and the two men hadn’t an equally 
good right to it, provided they were smart 
enough to locate it and get possession. 
Her part in the proposition had been to 
cultivate an acquaintance with Captain 
Joe Allen of the Wyanomah, contrive an 
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opportunity for searching his ship and ob- 
tain, if possible, some chart with his navi- 
gating memoranda upon the three occa- 
sions when he was known to have obtained 
part-cargoes of ore from some unknown 
spot. This sort of thing savored of decep- 
tion quite repulsive to her—at first, she 
refused to attempt anything of the sort, 
but the magnitude of her possible share 
from the undertaking -was too great to be 
refused. She had actually succeeded in 
obtaining a chart which seemed to be the 
one they were after without much ques- 
tion, and though by no means as positive 
as the other two about it, Foo Kee had 
advanced her a thousand pounds for what 
she had accomplished. This, with what 
she already had on deposit with the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai, would keep her in very 
comfortable circumstances for several years 
at least. But after banking it, she mor- 
bidly regretted her part in the affair. Cap- 
tain Joe Allen had proved so much her 
beau-ideal as a man that his eventually 
suspecting her of the theft, as he was al- 
most certain to do, rankled—tormented 
her. Which made the visit of the Govern- 
ment ladies doubly satisfying—and Tomp- 
kins’ arrival quite the other thing. 


LONE in the Orient, “on her own,” 

Nina Chandos had maintained herself 
respectably—had won friends and a quite 
general liking among the English residents 
at the Peak. Everybody knew that she 
occasionally speculated in tin, rubber, 
silks—things which offered a big profit at 
some risk—and had been lucky at that sort 
of thing. But she was supposed to have 
independent means, and to be on the staff 
of some London or New York magazine 
for which she was doing a bit of Oriental 
research. Tompkins was known as a for- 
mer P. & O. officer—which is some recom- 
mendation in itself, as the Company 
always has been particular about its per- 
sonnel—who had held a mate’s ticket for 
sail and could pass his master’s examina- 
tion any time he cared to go up for it. 
Owing to instinctive caution about what he 
said in public, and the self-assured bear- 
ing one gets from contact with his passen- 
gers on a big liner during heavy weather, 
the man easily gave an impression of being 
more reliable, more of a courteous gentle- 
man, than he really was. His appearance 
was attractive; most women considered 
him quite handsome, especially in the new 
outfit which he had just purchased. In 


fact, the Government ladies were quite im- 
pressed—which sent a shiver of apprehen- 
sion through Miss Chandos when she noticed 
it. She had come out on the same ship 
with the man, knew him to be completely 
unscrupulous, hard as steel about commit- 
ting any act which he thought advisable 
at the moment, even to the extent of coolly 
shooting a man whom he considered dan- 
gerous. And though aware that he man- 
aged to convey a very good surface im- 
pression, she feared some glance of his 
eye, some involuntary gesture, some un- 
necessary, cold-blooded remark, might be- 
tray him for what he was. 

She hoped—as her Government friends 
showed a disposition to chat and prolong 
their call—that Tompkins would get tired 
of waiting and be the first to go. But he 
so evidently was there to stay that they 
presently scented a romance and started to 
leave. This aroused their hostess’ com- 
bativeness so thoroughly that she deter- 
mined to give the man a lesson. Ordi- 
narily she would have received him as an 
old steamer acquaintance—and found op- 
portunity to suggest that, in view of their 
partnership in the mine proposition, it 
would be merely prudent that they did not 
see each other except by appointment in 
Foo Kee’s back room. In the man’s, ad- 
miration for her she recognized something 
dangerous in more ways than one. It had 
been sufficiently repulsive when they met 
in Foo Kee’s shop for the first time since 
she came out from England; after her ex- 
perience with Captain Joe Allen, it seemed 
more so than ever. She had determined to 
see as little as possible of the ex-mate 
beyond what might be necessary in the 
mine-affair—her part of which was now 
finished,—and to make him understand, as 
pleasantly as might be, that she preferred 
not to continue the acquaintance. So, 
when her friends got up to leave, Miss 
Chandos asked if she might accompany 
two of them as far as the Governor’s 
Lodge and look up something in his library 
—which might or might not have anything 
to do with the literary work supposed to 
be her real errand in the East. With this 
idea in mind, they immediately suggested 
that she dine with His Excellency in order 
that she might put in the whole evening 
among his books if she wished. Tompkins, 
of course, was not included in the invita- 
tion—there was quite evidently no object 
in asking up a seafaring man for an eve- 
ning of research. So he was obliged to 
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leave the party at the bungalow-gate, as 
pleasantly as if he had been expecting to 
do just that—and go back to the lower 
part of the city in his expensive new 
clothes, which seemed at the moment 
rather a waste of money. But her side- 
stepping of a téte-a-téte with him was the 
one little touch needed to start a succession 
of occurrences which Nina Chandos could 
not have foreseen and wouldn’t have 
thought possible if she had. 


a a mood of silent, ugly reflection, Tomp- 
kins hailed a rikisha-coolie at the lower 
tram-station and was trotted off to an un- 
savory quarter at the eastern end of the 
city, not far from Happy Valley—a sec- 
tion in which the Chinese boat-population, 
alongshore, had overflowed into various 
dives and squalid dwellings on the more 
solid land. Here he stepped into a resort 
where seafaring men often spent or lost 
the wages of a long voyage in a few hours, 
and occasionally were taken out, feet-first, 
to be unceremoniously dumped into the 
harbor—a place where one might please his 
fancy with a number of Foo Chow dancing- 
girls chosen according to Caucasian ideas 
of beauty, risk money at fan-tan, mong- 
ling or other games of chance, and drink 
arrack, or champagne of fair quality, ac- 
cording to the price he cared to pay. 

As the ex-mate had expected, he found 
two men he knew at a secluded corner- 
table, sipping brandy—apparently within a 
few days of being “‘on the beach,” or sign- 
ing on with the first disreputable master of 
a cargo-boat who needed an extra hand or 
so. There seemed to have been some hint 
dropped by Tompkins at a previous meet- 
ing, for with no pretense at finesse, they 
immediately asked if he’d found any sort 
of berth for them. The mate wasn’t fool 
enough even to hint at the real object of 
the cruise he was starting upon. Instead, 
he went into some-detail as to scientific re- 
search planned for the former yacht, de- 
scribed his employer as a good-natured uni- 
versity “‘bug” who was rather ‘‘balmy” on 
his professional work and willing to pay 
top prices for an easy cruise in tropical 
waters—first-class “chow” and = “allow- 
ances.” He further jet it be understood 
that if they obtained for the “professor” 
certain specimens he was anxious to get, it 
would mean an extra bonus for all hands— 
particularly, as they would be expected to 
fight if the expedition got into any mix-up 
with the Dutch or natives. 


After they had gotten some idea of the 
cruise and the pay, he said: 

“T’ve the picking of just three men. 
The Professor has been out here so long 
that he’s more taken with the Chinks than 
a white man usually is—knows a lot whom 
he swears he can trust under any circum- 
st’nces. Possibly he’s right. I happen to 
know they all fancy he can put a proper 
curse upon their ancestors if they try 
spoofin’ or deceivin’ him. At all events, 
he’s shipped a Chink crew on me, with a 
lot of coolies to do the diggin’ an’ divin’ 
an’ jungle-huntin’ for him. He’s sendin’ 
a Chink supercargo along—insisted upon 
givin’ the engineer I’d picked a jolly close 
overhaulin’! Said he’d take a chance on 
my choice for mate an’ assistant engineer. 
I can ship Mullins for assistant—an’ you, 
Murphy, as mate—if the two of you care 
about doing a little job for me before we 
get to sea. Eh? Are you on?” 

“From your description, Tompkins, it 
sounds like a bloody soft berth! Not much 
work, plenty grub, plenty rum when a chap 
feels ill or thirsty—an’ rather toppin’ 
screw. Whate I’m down to my last 
twenty-cent bit. Course, I know a Chink 
or two that’ll feed me awhile on his house- 
boat for the few spare clothes I’ve got in 
my dunnage, but I’d have to sleep on over- 
populated matting, with chickens an’ pigs 
all over the deck, an’ the women too damn 
ugly to look at. Id deuced near burgle 
some house f’r the sort of a soft cruise 
you’re talkin’ about—an’ I’ll come as near 
lettin’ daylight into you, fellah-me-lad, if 
I find you’ve shipped me in the fo’c’stle o’ 
some filthy cargo-boat! What’s the job— 
an’ what do we do?” 

“Get into a bungalow at the Peak, the 
night we sail—only two women an’ a 
Chink-boy in it. Chloroform ’em, tie up 
the Chink an’ the other woman, pack the 
younger one into a twelve-cylinder car, 
bring her down the road to the south side 
of the island an’ along the shore to the 
place where you'll have concealed your 
boat. Then leave the car there and come 
aboard with her. If you were the ord’n’ry 
type of cargo-bargees, prob’ly you’d not 
get away with it—but you’ve both suffi- 
cient education to bluff one of the Sikh 
police as a couple of toffs out for a joy- 
ride with the lady, if he stops you. Could 
give a sufficiently respectable impression to 
gain admission to the bungalow with any 
plausible story, for a few minutes, in the 
evening. *I’ll run you up there in a car, 
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tonight—point out the bungalow—lay out 
all the details. Fetch that girl aboard the 
night we sail, and you sign on as mate an’ 
assistant engineer—with a hundred dollars, 
gold, for each. Of course, there’s to be no 
talk of this anywhere. You bring the girl 
aboard uninjured—no fooling with her in 
any way. If anything like that happens, 
I shoot you both! You've sailed with me 
—and know that’s a promise! Are you 
on?” 

Murphy laughed—softly. 

“Rather! What’s a skirt, more or less, 
to us! We'll handle her as if she were a 
basket of eggs! Er—as to the Chink? 
Do we scrag him—if he makes bobbery?” 

“Rather not/ The other woman’ be 
screeching before half an hour! You're to 
be careful about overdoin’ the chloroform, 
you know. If there’s a dead Chink to ac- 
count for, they’ll be telephonin’ all over 
the place—prob’ly stop the car before you 
get down to the shore.” 


[eee details of certain happenings on a 

dark night, up in the Peak district of 
Hongkong, have been sufficiently indicated 
without further elaboration. They were as 
unexpected to Miss Chandos and her house- 
keeper as an earthquake that sunk the 
whole island under water would have been. 
Hongkong is really quite well policed. An 
occurrence even slightly out of the ordinary 
would have drawn fairly prompt investiga- 
tion. But when two well-dressed men stop 
an expensive car before a bungalow upon 
one of the darker side-roads and proceed 
to investigate “engine-trouble,” who ques- 
tions their actions? When, after sneaking 
around to the rear of the bungalow and 
putting the Chinese house-boy out of busi- 
ness, they come to the front-door request- 
ing a pail of water for their radiator and 
the few moments’ loan of an electric flash- 
lamp, who sees anything suspicious in such 
a request? Who stops a six-thousand-dol- 
lar car with three upper-class people in it 
merely because the lady appears to be 
sleepy or- perhaps overstimulated, and is 
being held against his shoulder by the man 
in the tonneau? As British residents of 
the Peak district would say: “It simply 
isn’t done! Rotten form—meddlin’ in 
what doesn’t concern one!” 

When Nina Chandos woke in the morn- 
ing, feeling heady,—as if there had been 
an all-night party, somewhere,—she had no 
difficulty in recognizing the inside fittings 
of a comfortable stateroom, or in being per- 


fectly aware that she was afloat on water 
which by no possibility was that of Hong- 
kong harbor. In fact, she was a sufficiently 
experienced sailor to know that she was a 
good many miles from land. In a corner 
of the stateroom were her own familiar suit- 
cases with their plastering of steamer- 
labels—on the hooks were her rain-coat, 
steamer-cap and heavy deck-jacket. (Mul- 
lins had been nervous—anxious to get away 
as quickly as possible. But Murphy sized 
up the job, from his acquaintance with 
Tompkins, as requiring all provision for the 
lady’s bodily comfort which seemed pos- 
sible in the circumstances—wouldn’t leave 
until he had searched her closets and bu- 
reau, and carefully packed her suitcases. 
Incidentally, this forethought netted him 
an extra fifty dollars he hadn’t expected to 


get.) 


5 pe whole situation was so ridiculously 
impossible that Miss Chandos was pre- 
paring to go out and investigate when there 
came a couple of light raps upon her door; 
she had barely time to notice that it hadn’t 
been fastened on the inside when it opened 
to admit a pretty Chinese girl of twenty, 
who talked fairly good mission-school Eng- 
lish mixed with understandable “pidgin,” 
and who beckoned in another, somewhat 
older one, before she bolted the door against 
further intrusion. 
“Missee Chandos su’plised when she 


wake up? Yaes?” 
“Rather! What boat is this? Where 
bound? Who shanghaied me aboard of 


her? Why? What’s it all about? I'll 
make it rather hot for some one—when I 
get ashore!” 

“Missee Chandos pleass listen—not talk 
so much until we explaining howcome to 
her. Cap’n Tom’kins-man buy ’spensive 
new clo’s. You savvy lat man’s ’spensive 
new clo’s? Yaes?” 

“Oh, yes—I savvy his new clothes per- 
fectly! He came up to show me them, last 
week! What have they to do with this 
outrage?” 

“Got muchee do, Missee Chandos! 
Cap’n Tom’kins-man go see Foo Kee in 
lem ’spensive new clo’s when he find out 
’bout thees ship—when sailing. Foo Kee 
not talk-talk—he listen. He savvy ’spen- 
sive new clo’s—but not make bobbery 
bout lem. Look like he not even see. He 
know some lady was cause of lem ’spen- 
sive clo’s—he t’ink he know what lady. 
He t’ink lat lady no muchee like Cap’n 
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Tom’kins-man—not let him go her side an’ 
talk-talk all alone. Foo Kee t’ink mebbe 
Cap’n Tom’kins-man get mad—not makee 
bobbery—just bad-bad inside. He t’ink 
mebbe Tom’kins-man steal Missee an’ bling 
her this side if can do. Foo Kee t’ink 
mebbe—so can do—an’ he no like. All 
this inside Foo Kee—he just smoke man- 
dalin pipe—an’ dlink tea—an’ talk-talk 
’bout skintiffick espedishus. Not talk-talk 
*bout Missee a-tall. Bimeby—he say crew 
of boat mus’ be China boys—’cause he 
know he can tlust lem. He say fightin’- 
men mus’ be China-boys too. He say he 
send along this side one comprador, Lo 
Sing—for because if Tom’kins-man makee 
bobbery weeth Dutch Residen’, lat side, he 
lose boat an’ go arrest’d to Batavia long 
Dutch p’lice, but if Lo Sing on boat, he 
fixee bobbery with Dutch Residen’, chop- 
chop. Lo Sing can do! A’so—Lo Sing 
catchee code for talk-talk ladio with Foo 
Kee if ev’lything not a’light. Lo Sing, he 
catchee place on boat allee samee supel- 
cargo.” 

“H-m-m—I fancy I’m beginning to un- 
derstand exactly what happened, now. 
Foo Kee is what the Yankees call a good 
guesser—and he seems to have been quite 
well aware of the sort Tompkins really is, 
though I didn’t fancy he’d attempt any- 
thing of this sort! It’s a prison offense, if 
he but realized it! Isay! Where do you 
girls come into this? How do you happen 
aboard?” 

“Lo Sing tell Foo Kee English an’ Meli- 
cans t’ink velly bad for one nize .Missee be 
alone on boat with muchee men—not safe 
poseetion—makee lotta talk-talk ashore 
when people know. Foo Kee nod head— 
up an’ down—up an’ down. ‘Yaes—yaes!’ 
So he put Moo Fow this side fo’ stlewa’- 
dess—an’ Fan Toy, an’ Sin Toy, for wait 
on Missee—catchee hair-blush—catchee 
put on clo’s—catchee chow, all day. This 
Fan Toy—I Sin Toy. Our honorable 
father allee same Ming Fu—velly nize man 
—China merchant. He like fo’ us to 
catchee flends with English lady like Missee 
Chandos—so nobody makee talk-talk "bout 
her.” 

“My word! I’m under obligations to 
Foo Kee and Lo Sing! No question as to 
that! But why didn’t Foo Kee warn me 
to be on my guard against being carried 
off? I could easily have taken precautions 
against anything of the sort!”’ 

“Foo Kee t’ink lat not so easy, Missee— 
because no ean tell how Tom’kins-man try 


do! With China-boys, Foo Kee cally you 
off, himself, any time—daytime, if he so 
like—as he ’splain to you one time. 
Mebbe-so Tom’kins-man not do! Len you 
catchee lotta bobbery ’bout notheeng a-tall. 
Foo Kee not sure what Tom’kins-man got 
in hees mind. ’Sides—Foo Kee tink, if 
happen, lat Missee an’ Lo Sing watchee 
out for his side espedishun, an’ sure do like 
he talk-talk by ladio.” 

“Hmph! There’s something in that! 
It’s not the sort of a pleasure-cruise I’d 
have cared about if I’d been given any- 
thing to say in the matter—but in the cir- 
cumst’nces, with you girls aboard, perhaps 
my being along may give a better chance 
for getting what the expedition is after, and 
seeing fair play all round. If I understand 
the situation properly, Lo Sing will back 
me in any decision I make—controls the 
crew in any conflict of authority. There’s 
one thing I wish—at once! When they 
chloroformed me last night, I had an auto- 
matic pistol concealed in my skirt—it seems 
to have been taken from me. You tell 
Lo Sing I want that pistol back—or an- 
other one equally serviceable!” 

Sin Toy smilingly drew Miss Chandos’ 
own gun from somewhere inside her em- 
broidered jacket, and handed it over. 

“Man-man lat bling Missee abloard, las’ 
night, givee this Tom’kins-man—an’ he put 
on tlansom in hees room. Lo Sing catchee 
when Cap’n man below one time—givee me 
fo’ bling Missee.” 

Nina impulsively hugged the pretty little 
Canton girl, and kissed her. “Sin Toy! 
You and Lo Sing are good friends to have 
about one! Ill thank him, presently. Now— 
I don’t much care what that fool Tompkins 
tries to do! I warned him over a month 
ago that I’d shoot him if he took any un- 
fair advantage of me—by force. May have 
to do it, yet!” 


FoR all Tompkins’ cold unscrupulousness 

and nerve, he was uneasy when he heard 
the mess-gong that morning. He didn’t 
know whether Miss Chandos was feeling up 
to putting in an appearance, or too much 
upset to leave her berth—didn’t even know 
whether she had figured out where she was 
or what had happened during the night. 
Moo Fow, the stewardess, he had seen“in 
the mess-saloon the previous evening, but 
he had scarcely noticed her. One Chinese 
woman, more or less, among a Chink crew, 
was an everyday occurrence to be expected. 
But the two Canton girls, had concealed 
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themselves, and he didn’t yet know they 
were aboard. Lo Sing was sufficiently a 
man of substance and education to eat with 
the officers even if, as Foo Kee’s repre- 
sentative, it would not have been dangerous 
to slight him in any way. All things con- 
sidered, Tompkins delayed going below un- 
til Murphy came up to take the bridge 
and told him the young woman was eating 
in the mess-saloon as though she felt none 
the worse for her night’s experience. Then 
—he was still undecided whether to admit 
that her abduction was entirely his doing, 
or try to bluff it off as.an act of Foo Kee’s. 
To his amazement, she nodded unconcern- 
edly to him over her coffee-cup, as he sat 
down, and spoke as if nothing unusual had 
happened—though with an air of conde- 
scending superiority which made him deter- 
mined to take some of it out of her before 
the day was over. 

“Good morning, Tompkins! Couldn’t 
ask better weather for our run down to 
Borneo, could we?” 

“Hmph! Weather’s good enough, Nina! 
What are you doing on board?” He de- 
cided on the instant to put the whole thing 
on Foo Kee—a fool mistake that he 
wouldn’t have made after a moment’s re- 
flection. 

“T was going to ask you that question— 
but it doesn’t matter. I’m here—and I 
mean to see that each member of the ‘com- 
pany’ gets fair play. Aside from that, I’ve 
known you to be impulsive—to do ill-ad- 
vised things from impatience and ignorance. 
Possibly I may have a restraining influence 
at some critical moment.” 

“So? I happen to be in command of this 
boat, you know! Fancy you're likely to 
find that my orders will be carried out— 
regardless of what they may happen to be. 
Don’t get fool notions in your head, Nina! 
And don’t try to start anything. Maritime 
law upholds me in anything I do outside 
the three-mile limit!” 

“T say, Tompkins! Aren’t you a little 
balmy this morning? Neither maritime nor 
any other law sanctions the abduction of 
a white woman by force! It’s a prison 
offense! A radio was sent to Foo Kee half 
an hour ago, telling him that I was chloro- 
formed in my bungalow, last night, and 
fetched aboard of this boat unconscious. 
Do you realize, man, that you can’t stick 
the nose of this yacht into any port on the 
globe without producing me in good health 
and condition? With testimony from 
others aboard that I’ve been treated with 


the utmost respect from the moment we 
left Hongkong Island? Just think that 
over until you catch the full force of it! 
Aside from that, my pistol has been re- 
turned to me—doubtless you remember 
what I said would happen if ever you lost 
your head with me! Now let’s stop dis- 
cussing my position, aboard, and get down 
to rational planning if we can! How 
quickly can we make the run to that cove 
on the east coast of Borneo?” 

Tompkins was rather stunned at the news 
that a report of her abduction had actually 
gone back to Hongkong. He understood 
perfectly what that meant if she received 
further ill treatment of any sort—knew 
that the tables had been completely turned 
upon him and that he was in her power 
rather than she in his. But he played 
poker upon occasion—his face rarely 
showed what was in his mind. 

“I timed the boat as we came around 
the West Head, yesterday afternoon, at full 
speed. In fair weather, her turbines will 
do better than twenty-eight—hour after 
hour. Even with the long swell that’s run- 
ning, now, she’ll do close to that. From 
the Ladrones to that position on the Bor- 
nese coast, I figure it’ll be approximately 
fourteen hundred miles, or a_ bit under 
that—fifty hours’ run if we push her. But 
it’s dangerous navigation around the lower 
end of Palawan—we’ll call it under three 
days—though nobody in Hongkong will 
dream of our making it in that time.” 

“Are there any Dutch trading-stations 
near the place?” 

“There’s one about fifty miles north, and 
another seventy-five miles south of it—each 
under a deputy Resident, according to the 
Admiralty ‘Sailing Directions.’ They’ll do 
a bit of patrolling in their power-launches, 
I fancy—but mostly around the mouths of 
rivers which run back into the territory of 
upcountry rajahs. Little chance of their 
wastin’ time around such a cove as is shown 
on the chart you got.” 


Us Tompkins returned to the bridge, 

he remarked to his mate that the girl, 
below, had been dev’lish uppish in her man- 
ner, needed taking down a bit, and that 
he meant to give her a lesson before the 
day was over—let her understand where 
she stood on board. But to his amazement 
this produced insubordination from an un- 
expected quarter—with the effect of a sud- 
den blow in the face. Murphy was light- 
ing his pipe as he spoke—but the eyes 
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which glanced over the bowl were like 
quicksilver. 

“Bringing the lady aboard, Cap’n, was 
a trade we made with you for our berths— 
we. carried out our agreement to the letter, 
and: fetched along her dunnage in the bar- 
gain. But that girl’s straight, decent, and 
she has the sort of nerve I’m bound to say 
I jolly well admire. So—I fancy she’ll do 
about as she pleases, aboard. If you lay 
a finger on her, you'll have Mullins an’ me 
to reckon with! 

“We three an’ the engineer are in a 
bloody tight place on this hooker—if you 
ask: me! With a Chink crew an’ sixty 
coolies up for’ard,—for just why they’re 
aboard, I don’t know,—we’re sewed up if 
they want to start a bobbery any time! 
Even with our guns, they’d rush us in two 
or three minutes. As near as I can savvy 
the play, that Lo Sing chap has ’em all 
under his control—absolutely—which is 
bloody good luck for us. It'll not be any 
ord’n’ry relation of mere employer, either; 
they’re afraid of him—every man jack! 
Very likely he belongs to the Great Tong 
one hears of occasionally out in these 
waters. If we start in running such an out- 
fit as we would a crew of white fo’c’stle- 
scum, we'll be just askin’ for trouble— 
that’s all! You told us this was a soft 
berth, aboard—which was the truth as far 
as work an’ p’y are concerned. But the 
whole bally proposition is a new game to 
me—lI’ve the feelin’ that I don’t know 
what’s comin’ next!” 

Miss Chandos had a strong suspicion 
that Murphy had been one of the men who 
chloroformed her the night before, but as 
it had been pitch dark when she was car- 
ried up the accommodation-ladder, even the 
Chinese quartermasters could scarcely have 
sworn to the men in the boat which fetched 
her out. There seemed no point in putting 
the accusation up to him until she had more 
definite proof. As he, with the engineer 
and assistant, appeared to be gentlemanly 
fellows with more or less education, she 
chatted and played deck-games with them 
during the day, played the piano in the 
mess-saloon when in the mood, and saw 
that the two Canton girls were treated as 
high-caste, which they had every appear- 
ance of being. Altogether, the general 
status on board the Aralene during the 
sixty-five-hour run was so entirely different 
from what Tompkins had planned that it 
made him dizzy to puzzle it out. His or- 
ders as master were promptly and efficiently 


carried out—but he was convinced that if 
he changed the yacht’s course on some 
theory of his own, he simply couldn’t get 
away with it, and it gave him the cheap 
feeling of being a ridiculous figurehead. 
When Foo Kee had consented to back him 
with a fully equipped expedition to search 
for and take the mysterious platinum mine, 
Tompkins saw himself as more or less of 
a buccaneer—-sailing the seas at the head 
of his pirate crew, making the mysterious 
mine-owner walk the plank, spending pleas- 
ant hours in the gilded cabin of his “long, 
low, rakish craft.” 

And now—he found himself in merely 
nominal command of a strictly business 
proposition, surrounded by all the safe- 
guards under which such an undertaking 
would have been figured out, ashore! 


BEFORE they realized how quickly the 
time had passed, the coast of Borneo 
was sighted; there appeared to be no sign 
of human activity in the neighborhood of 
the hidden cove, and the yacht, which drew 
but ten feet with her tanks empty, was 
conned in through the twisting channel un- 
til entirely hidden from sight of any pass- 
ing vessel by a spit of land covered with 
trees and bushes. For another two days a 
painstaking search was made of every jun- 
gle path and clearing within a five-mile 
radius. The Chinese ran across a few small 
Dyak villages and managed enough patch- 
work dialect communication with the men 
to convince them not only that no steamer 
of the Wyanomah’s size had ever visited 
the cove, but also that no white men had 
ever dug up any of the ground in that 
vicinity or searched the jungle for any ob- 
ject, scientific or otherwise. ‘This, they 
described to Lo Sing in detail when they 
were back on board—and he gave Tomp- 
kins the gist of it with the suggestion that 
they set a course for the Banda Sea at 
once, and discuss further plans at dinner 
that evening. Tompkins knew that it 
would be useless for him to raise any ob- 
jections if he felt like it—and was himself 
satisfied by this time that no mine of any 
sort had been worked in that locality. 
When they were in the mess-saloon for din- 
ner, Lo Sing told them he’d been talking 
by radio with Foo Kee. 
“You see, Captain ——and Miss Chandos, 
—Foo Kee had very little faith in that 
stolen chart from the moment he examined 
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“Why hadn’t he? I’ve made exactly 
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that sort of penciled memoranda upon hun- 
dreds of charts showing limited areas in 
detail—marked the exact positions of my 
anchorages with the same sort of little 
crosses! I can’t see a thing about that 
chart which looks irregular!” 

“No? Is it your invariable custom, 
Captain, also to pencil the dates of each 
visit on such charts? It was those dates 
which looked ‘suspicious to Foo Kee. They 
had nothing whatever to do with the navi- 
gation—and a master who had every reason 
for secrecy concerning his visits to such a 
place as that mysterious mine would never 
have penciled the dates on his chart. He 
could make blind entries in his log which 
would show them much better. Beyond 
these considerations was the figuring out 
what a master like Allen would do if he 
‘thought attempts to steal any of his charts 
possible or even probable—and our good 
.friend in Hongkong decided that one of his 
first precautions would be to plant a fake 
chart somewhere that would seem to be a 
carefully thought-out place of concealment. 
Well—that was his conviction. 

“On the other hand, it might easily prove 
that Captain Allen hadn’t quite the fore- 
‘thought credited to him. In that case, the 
chart might be genuine, after all. There 
was enough possibility in that line to make 
the search, here, worth its cost. Mean- 
while, Foo Kee has been drawing upon 
other sources of information—his junk- 
masters, agents in other ports, correspond- 
ents here and there. And he has turned 
up the fact that Allen proceeded down the 
Yangtse from Hankow with the Wyanomeh 
and then down to Singapore, where he 
loaded for Melbourne—and took a part- 
cargo supposed to be house-furnishings and 
agricultural implements for John Standish 
Hopkins, the white Rajah of Lajoe Koera 
—off the northwest coast of Papua—to be 
dropped there on his way to Melbourne—” 


UP to this point, Tompkins had seemed 

bored by the supercargo’s explanation 
of Foo-Kee’s mental processes, but at the 
last remark, he came to life with a start— 
Jeaned across the table in unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

“No’thwes’ coast of Papua! Why— 
that’s within the radius of a detour I fig- 
ured out on the basis of the Wyanomah’s 
unknown reserve speed!” 

’“Ah—yaes. That is what Foo Kee told 
me. He said it was quite possible for 
-Captain Allen to have spent a day at Lajoe 


Koera upon each one of those voyages to 
and from Australian ports during which ‘he 
turned up in Sydney. with part-cargoes of 
that wonderfully rich ore—and suggests 
that we search that neighborhood within a 
twenty-mile radius.” 

“My word! How much of a force do 
you fancy this white Rajah Johnny has at 
his disposal’on that island?” 

“Well—our junks trade occasionally in 
the Banda Islands—headquarters of the 
Dutch Resident through whom Hopkins 
purchased his island—and the people, there, 
say he-lives in a rather wonderful house 
cut out of the solid cliff-rocks, with two 
women as housekeepers. On the island, he 
employs a dozen or more Tonga Kanakas 
to cultivate small patches, here and there, 
get out occasional small shipments of the 
more valuable woods, and work about the 
island generally. They say, also.—which 
may be a more serious matter,—that his 
jurisdiction as Rajah of Lajoe Koera ex- 
tends among the cannibal tribes for some- 
thing over a twenty-mile radius on’ the 
Papuan coast. ‘There are stories of his 
going with half a dozen Kanakas to some 
of their incantation-clearings in the jungle 
when a hundred of them were having a 
feast of ‘long pig,’ and deliberately shoot- 
ing some who had killed one or two of his 
own men—an act recognized as just, by 
them.” 

“Any gossip in Banda about his doing 
any digging on the island?” 

“Nothing beyond road-embankments and 
sea-walls around his little harbor on the 
narrow strait between him and the main 
coast. 


ON the second day following, the Avalene 
was running down the passage between 
Ceram and the N. W. end-of Papua, at re- 
duced speed—as Tompkins thought best to 
edge in close to Lajoe Koera just after 
sunset. His sailing directions had a sil- 
houette engraving of the little mountain 
and general appearance of the coastline, 
with bearings marked so that it was a sim- 
ple matter to recognize-them, during a star- 
lit night. Since coming out to the East, 
Nina Chandos had done enough deep-water 
cruising on various liners to have some 
knowledge of barometer-readings and a 
smattering of navigating detail; so, after 
studying the glass in the wheelhouse, she 
had come out to lean ‘over the bridge-rail 
near Phil Murphy and examine the coast- 
line through a pair of night binoculars. 
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“Of course I might be more easily mis- 
taken than you, Mr. Murphy—but I fancy 
that little peak over yonder should be Lajoe 
Koera! How close do you propose run- 
ning in?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to judge from 
the distance at which I can make out the 
surf alongshore. 
through the glass at least two miles farther 
away than anyone on the island can make 
out our boat, with its gray-green paint 
against the blackness of the water.” 

“We'll have rain or fog within two hours, 
judging by the way the glass is slowly fall- 
ing—it doesn’t act in the least like a 
typhoon, but the dampness is increasing 
perceptibly.. Were you thinking of sending 
a boat up that strait at the back, if you 
locate the passage in the reefs?” 

“Aye! The electric Jaunch—which 
makes no noise an’ will carry fifty men, 
at a pinch.” 

“Why the crowd—until you find out 
whether there’s anything worth fighting 
for? Can you possibly keep that many 
quiet?” 

“Chinks—aye—if they get their orders 
from Lo Sing. With beachcombers of our 
own sort, it would be another matter. It’s 


Tompkins’ idea—an’ I fancy he may be . 


right. He figures we may get a fighting 
crowd in back there, now, when nobody’s 
sighted us an’ we have the advantage of 
surprise. By tomorrow night we’re likely 
to have been seen—they’ll be on their 
guard—no way of knowing what defenses 
they may have. According to my calcula- 
tions, the Wyanomah is very likely to be 
there now, discharging the stuff she fetched 
down for the Rajah. If it happens to have 
been his ore they’ve been taking out, the 
opportunity for another shipment would be 
too good to lose—the ore’ll be lying about, 
ready to put aboard of her. On the other 
hand, if there’s nothing of the sort in sight, 
it’s almost proof that the mine isn’t here 
at all—located in some entirely diff’rent 
place. Well, d’ye see, our fifty men, if 
your promised rain or fog happens along, 
will be able to stalk everything goin’ on 
about. the island. If they discover nothing, 
they’ll possibly get back to our boat with- 
out bein’ seen at all; if the mine is here, 
there’ll be enough of ’em, with the advan- 
tage of darkness and surprise, to get pos- 
session of the whole place or conceal them- 
selves until the Wyanomah has pulled out, 
an’ then make a sure thing of it.” 
“Are you going with them?” 


I can prob’ly see that 


“No—I’m left in command of the yacht. 
Tompkins is going, himself—with Mullins 
to run the motor and a Number One boy 
of Lo Sing’s to handle the Chinks by some 
sort of a silent touch-system.” 

For a moment or two, the girl said noth- 
ing—then shivered a little. “B-r-r-r! JT 
fancy it must be getting damper—cooler! 
Do you know, somehow, I can’t get it out 
of my head that Tompkins wont come 
back!” 


Now, early that morning, twelve hours 

before the Avalene was anywhere near 
the island, certain things had been going 
on at the Rajah’s home in the solid rock of 
the cliff on the ocean side. Captain Joe 
Allen and his pretty supercargo Claire 
Avery had climbed the steep jungle path 
from the little harbor at the back of the 
island to breakfast with him. During the 
meal, his housekeeper, Katie Williamson, 
went into the farther rock-cut room of the 
suite after something—while her sister, 
Henrietta Coles, looked after their wants. 
As all three of them had formed the habit 
when in that room—devoted to radio and 
the current-generators for the whole island 
—of slipping on a head-frame to see if, by 
chance, anybody was calling in their secret 
code, she did this automatically—and tun- 
ing up to twenty-five hundred meters, got 
a rather faint call which seemed to come 
from some quite distant point in a general 
northwesterly direction. Acknowledging, 
she got a signature which sent her hurrying 
for the Rajah: 

“Cap’n James Medford is calling, sir— 
either from Keppel Harbor or somewhere 
at the lower end of the China Sea!” 

In less than a minute Hopkins was at 
the radio-bench with the heavy door closed 
—adjusting his sixteen-tube receiving-set. 
When sufficiently amplified, he got Med- 
ford’s voice quite clearly and switched on 


‘a ten kw. current for his transmitting set. 


To anyone listening at twenty-five hundred, 
—not a wave in common use,—the con- 
versation would have been meaningless, ag 
both were using a code simple enough when 
thoroughly memorized, but not so easy to 
grasp without practice. After preliminaries, 
Medford got down to the meat of his com- 
munication, which, decoded, was: 

“Three different expeditions said to be 
following your boat. Two of them way off 
the track—negligible. The other, backed 
by Foo Kee of Hongkong as a: scientific 
expecition with general cruising papers, 
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under nominal command of an ex-mate, 
Tompkins—actually in control of Foo’s 
comprador, Lo Sing—with Chink crew and 
sixty coolies as scrappers, 
Started out on basis of chart which Foo 
had stolen from you in Hongkong, possibly 
by one of his coolies while the Wyanomah 
was coaling—that point is immaterial, as 
Cap’n Joe says it was a fake chart. They 
searched the position on Bornese coast— 
found they’d been fooled. Then one of my 
Chinese friends told me that Allen had 
been watched in Singapore and that the 
consignment of heavy-case stuff for you had 
been communicated to Foo Kee by one of 
his agents there. Two days ago, Pauline 
picked up some Chinese talk in code be- 
tween Hongkong and some point on the 
east coast of Borneo—most probably the 
old yacht Aralene which Foo chartered for 
‘his expedition. 

“Pauline talks Cantonese very well for 
a Caucasian, but of course the coding was 
too much for her—she did get, however, 
the name ‘Lajoe Koera’—unmistakably. 
So there’s little doubt that Tompkins start- 
ed then for your neighborhood. A boat an- 
swering the Aralene’s description was 
sighted off Ternate, yesterday afternoon— 
and that old-timer does a steady twenty- 
eight in average weather since she was con- 
verted to an oil-burner. She ought to hap- 
pen along your way about sunset this 
evening. 

“One thing more: Hongkong is pretty 
well stirred up over the abduction of an 
English girl, a Miss Chandos, from her 
bungalow on the Peak. An abandoned 
motorcar was found on the south shore near 
a spot from which a boat was seen pulling 
off to some craft further out. The man 
Tompkins is said to have been very much 
gone over her, but she had no use for him. 
There’s an impression that she may be on 
his boat now.” 

“By thunder, Cap’n Jim! We’re sure 
under obligations to you and Pauline! Give 
her my very best! I reckon we can be 
ready to let that crowd nose around, some, 
if they really want to—by night. If they 
ask for trouble, perhaps we can accommo- 
date them. I don’t really want anybody 
messing about, here, until my plant is built 
in the old crater, where it can’t be seen, 
and the smoke will look like the old vol- 
cano waking up a bit—but I’ve got matters 
fixed at Manila at last, so the only thing 
any surprise-party can do is, peel to 
wipe us out.” 


fully armed.: 


yas radio conversation explains the ac- 

tivities which began on the island 
within the next half-hour. None of the 
Wyanomah crew ever had been permitted 
to explore the little narrow-gauge track 
from the steamer-wharf after it entered the 
jungle. They had been feasted and wined 
in the big living-room of the overseer’s bun- 
galow near the wharf—permitted to wan- 
der over the south end of the island, to 
bathe, fish, enjoy themselves any way they 
pleased, within the limits of certain barbed- 
wire entanglements, so that they had no 
reason to complain. But not one of them 
had an idea where the little track led us 
or how far it went. 

Under the direction of Harry Bradford, 
the mate, they were kept at work unload- 
ing the Rajah’s cases of machinery, so that 
the Wyanomah was ready to leave by four 
in the afternoon, and was hull down on the 
horizon before the Aralene sighted the 
island at all. Meanwhile, the Rajah’s 
Kanakas worked like beavers tearing up 
tracks, sleepers and every vestige of any- 
thing which might indicate that a railway 
ever had been there. The planking of the 
wharf and near-by store-houses was sluiced 
and scrubbed down with chemicals which 
removed every trace of the ore-stain. 
Across the track right-of-way through the 
jungle, logs were hauled—thorn-bushes 
trained across from side to side, and dead 
brush thrown in carelessly for good meas- 
ure. The entrance to the mine and the 
dump outside of it were completely hidden 
behind a mass of tropical undergrowth— 
vines, creepers and the like. When it be- 
gan to get dark, the Kanakas concealed 
themselves in the jungle along the rear 
shore of the island with deadly fish-spears 
and bows and arrows—weapons with which 
they had acquired much proficiency. 

More by luck than any deliberate navi- 
gation in the dark, Tompkins got his. elec- 
tric launch through the reef-passage with- 
out grazing the coral more than once or 
twice—and silently spied along the rear 
side of Lajoe Koera. Had it not been for 
the arc-lights along the wharf, he would 
have missed the little concealed harbor al- 
together; but, landing with three men on 
the strip which separated it from the strait, 
he got a clear view of the heavy cases from 
the Wyanomah piled under the sheds at 
the head of the wharf—the overseer’s bun- 
galow and the Kanaka shacks. There 
seemed to be nobody in sight—no particu- 
lar reason for there. being anybody there 
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except possible watchmen in the bungalow. 
Apparently everyone had gone across to the 
other side of the island—and neither Tomp- 
kins nor his Chinks relished the idea of 
trying to force their way up through the 
jungle in the pitchy blackness of tropical 
undergrowth. There was no _ indication 
whatever that any sort of mining had been 
carried on in the neighborhood, no sign of 
the deep ore-stain which had been men- 
tioned in the stories from Sydney. The lit- 
tle wharf and the shacks were obviously 
for the reception and handling of whatever 
provisions and supplies were shipped in 
for the Rajah’s use. 

The silence, the apparent absence of 
every living thing, began to get on the 
marauders’ nerves. Tompkins began to 
suspect. a trap of some sort—a man of the 
Rajah’s reputation was pretty sure to have 
scientific and deadly means of defense 
whenever it was needed. Altogether, the 
ex-mate felt that he and his men would be 
safer off the island until they had a chance 
to examine the neighborhood more thor- 
oughly by daylight. So the launch was run 
up to the head of a wide inlet which opened 
from the little strait behind the island. 
Here, in a cove from which they knew it 
couldn’t be seen, they built a good-sized 
fire, cooked a meal, smoked awhile—and 
then stretched out on the sand to sleep. 


Ve was only an hour afterward that Tomp- 

kins, Mullins and three Chinese who 
hadn’t been killed before they woke, were 
marched along jungle-trails, prodded by 
spears, to a clearing surrounded by hideous 
Papuan idols. And during the next twelve 
hours, the diminishing survivors watched in 
speechless horror one comrade after an- 
other swung around by the heels until his 
head squashed like an orange upon a sacri- 
ficial stone. The launch-party had ceased 
to exist. When the hidden Kanakas saw 
the launch heading up the inlet, they tele- 
phoned to the Rajah—who almost ordered 
them to shout warnings after it. But if 
the piratical crowd of armed, unscrupulous 
men turned back, there would almost cer- 
tainly have been a fight in which several 
of his decent and valuable Kanakas would 
have been killed. At the moment when 
the launch-party were cooking their meal 
in the cove, the radio-operator on the 
Aralene heard a pleasant voice in the re- 
ceivers at his ears: 

“Yacht Aralene! This is the Rajah of 
Lajoe Koera speaking. Do you get me 


clearly? Good! A launch party which I 
suppose was from your boat came in 
through my inlet two hours ago without 
permission and landed four men at my har- 
bor, around the other side. I could have 
destroyed them at any moment—it has 
been necessary for me to use scientific 
means of defense in a place like this, with 
cannibal tribes just across the strait, you 
understand. But they did no harm and 
presently went off up the inlet, much to my 
regret. Had there been any way of making 
them listen to reason without a fight—and 
casualties—I should have ordered them 
back to the yacht. As it is, probably you 
will never see them again. No use sending 
in a rescue-party at night—they’d be killed 
before they saw anything to shoot at. In 
the morning, it will be too late, of course. 
Er—the United States Cruiser. Ramapo, 
from Manila, will anchor off the island 
within an hour. The British Cruiser Nar- 
cissus, Commander Henshaw, will be here 
an hour later. You have, aboard of you, 
a Miss Chandos who was recently abducted 
in Hongkong. You can send her ashore as 
my guest, at once—or take the chance of 
being unable to enter any port on the globe 
without the immediate arrest of everybody 
on board. As I understand it, you are 
cruising as a scientific expedition—so it is 
possible that none of you but the man 
Tompkins had anything to do with this 
outrage. However—your action during the 
next half-hour will settle it.” 


MESS CHANDOS and her two Cantonese 

girls were promptly sent ashore by Lo 
Sing in a power-launch—and he accom- 
panied them to assure the Rajah that 
Tompkins alone was responsible for her ab- 
duction. In the morning they were all 
shown over as much of the island as their 
legs and wind permitted—accompanied by 
young officers from both cruisers. There 
was no evidence whatever, that either Lo 
Sing or Miss Chandos could see, to indicate 
the existence of any mine on the island or 
in the neighborhood—but a remark. of 
Commander Henshaw’s would have re- 
moved any further interest of theirs in the 
matter, anyhow. He said that Hopkins 
had duly registered Lajoe Koera with the 
Philippine Government as United States 
territory—the private property of an Amer- 
ican citizen—entitled to full protection 
from any U. S. warship in those waters— 
the Dutch Government at Batavia concur- 
ring. 





Nerve 


The wild, wild tale of an American gob’s hectic adventures 
in Mexican waters and points north, while in search of the 
variegated excitement which his eager young soul craved. 


By REX VANCIL BIXBY 


ERVE,” said T. Magruder Cam- 
N eron, “is a good bit like religion. 

Every man likes to think he has 
a smattering of it, but nobody knows just 
what it is. I’m reminded of a story. Sit 
down.” 

I promptly closed the door through 
which I was on the point of leaving the 
cubbyhole office of the Morning Journal's 
managing editor, and slipped into the big 
chair beside his paper-littered desk. The 
big paper, the largest on the Coast, had 
been put safely to bed, and the night herds 
of reporters had slipped away to their mid- 
night snacks and well-deserved rest. 

The “stories” of the Big Boss were 
listed as classics in my to-bed-to-eat-to- 
work-to-eat-to-bed circumscribed existence. 
But there’s no gulf under the starry 
heavens that is wider than that between 
green reporter and managing editor, and 
so I thanked my’patron saint, or whatever 
it is that newspaper men thank, for the 
chance that had come my way that day. 


I had been crossing Broadway at Sixth 
that afternoon, following a smal] assign- 
ment from Pat Harper, the city editor. 
His official monaker was Patterson J. 
Harper, and while it looked imposing on 
his letterheads, it was a lot too formal 
for the use of the staff, every member of 
which would have jumped through hoops 
and turned handsprings, if necessary, to 
please him. He was young for such a posi- 
tion, but he was a bear for work and had 
the best nose for news in the city. 

Pat was married and had the dearest 
wife and baby son that ever made a hard- 
shelled young bachelor sigh for connubial 
bliss. I was out to their house nearly 
every week-end, and all in all, I guess he 
was the best friend I had in the city. It 
was only natural, then, that when the rumor 
got around that he had been offered a posi- 
tion in another city—quite a promotion, so 
the boys said—I should be a bit blue. 

Just as I had reached Sixth and was 
plowing along through the crowd, darned if 
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a runaway street-car didn’t choose that 
identical time to come tearing down Broad- 
way, out of control and banging along like 
the well-known Juggernaut. The air-con- 
nection had broken, and the motorman, in 
his excitement, had swung his controller 
so hard that it jammed, leaving the full 
power on. Of course, the hand-brake was 
useless against both the pull of the motors 
and the momentum of the packed car on 
the down grade, and there was nothing to 
prevent the big wagon smashing past traf- 
fic-signals and through the streams of 
motors and pedestrians at the five-inter- 
sections before the track started on the 
upgrade again. 

Luckily the shouting of the crowds 
sounded enough warning to clear the Sixth 
Street crossing, but it looked like heavy- 
duty hospital work if the car ever got to 
Seventh, one of the three main cross-town 
arteries. Only one thing to do, of course, 
and since nobody seemed to think of it 
just then, it was up to me to do my stuff. 
Simple thing, too. When the car whizzed 
by, I jumped the rear fender—just as in 
the old kid days when we hooked freight- 
cars—and jerked the trolley off the wire. 
With the power off, it was easy enough to 
stop the runaway with the hand-brake. A 
few women fainted, but no one was in- 
jured. 

I tried to get on about my business, but 
the crowd seemed to think I was the 
original little white-haired boy, a national 
hero or something, and a self-appointed 
committee bundled me into a sedan and 
came down to tell the whole story to 
Harper. It finally got the ear of T. Ma- 
gruder Cameron himself, and about ten 
o’clock that night he had called me into 
his sanctum sanctorum and presented me 
with his appreciation, which I couldn’t use, 
and a ten-dollar raise, which I could. He 
called the stunt a good many things, but 
“nerve” was the word that seemed mostly 
on his mind. For nearly an hour he had 
kept me there while he alternately shot a 
few words at me and attended to the de- 
tails of getting the Journal on the press. 
I had finally started for the door so that 
he could call it a day, when he broke out 
again and hinted at a story. 

“Webster says that nerve is ‘strength’ or 
‘manliness.’ That may have been the only 
interpretation in his day, but a lot of 
mighty liberal ones have been hooked to 
the word in these hectic times.” A slow 
chuckle played a chromatic scale up and 


down the front of T. Magruder Cameron’s 
expansive blue vest. Reaching for the 
tobacco pouch from which I had just filled 
my faithful pipe, he carefully tamped a 
generous helping into the stubby briar 
without which few of his friends would 
have recognized him, and fixed me with a 
benevolent smile that warmed me from 
cowlick to carpet. 

“Noah’s definition still holds good, of 
course,” he resumed between puffs which 
made his pipe crackle like an open pine fire 
and threw twining coils of dense smoke 
around the single green-shaded light that 
hung above the battle-scarred desk, “but 
this generation has made it stand for 
something entirely different. They say 
you showed nerve this afternoon. You did, 
but the lad I’m reminded of exhibited the 
greatest stock of copper-hooped nerve, 
using the word in its common colloquial 
sense, that I’ve ever come across in fifty- 
seven years of newspaper work.” 


Tas young cub Joe was in the Navy, 

(said Cameron). It was a year after 
the Armistice, but he had the travel bug 
and was doing another three-year hitch. 
You’d have figured he had enough, seeing 
as how he had come close to the Pearly 
Gates during a brush between the destroyer 
he was on and a German sub. He did get 
a concussion of the brain that put him on 
the shelf in the hospital for six months. 
The itching foot hits some young fellows 
pretty hard, though, and he went right 
back again, this time on a warship of the 
Atlantic Fleet. 

You know that sign on the recruiting 
stands, “Join the Navy and See the 
World?” Well, this lad Joe was seeing the 
world, all right, but it was mainly 
at the business end of a mop, swabbing 
down decks. At least, that’s his story, 
and he’s a right truthful chap—now. 
Anyway, he got tired of the routine, and 
one fine afternoon when the ship was lying 
off Vera Cruz, and half the crew getting 
ready to take shore-leave, he decided to go 
them one better and take French leave. 

He wasn’t one of the lucky ones. It 
seems that he had to gild the funnels or 
polish the fighting top—anyhow it was, so 
far as Joe was concerned, the last straw. 
He raves a good deal about the way he felt 
a sort of call from Orizaba—which is, in- 
cidentally, about as pretty a mountain as 
we have on this hemisphere. Even when 
Joe was acting the nerviest, or the most 
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devilish, as you choose, there was a good 
deal of the poet about the young Sprout, 
and the solitary grandeur of that peak 
looked so attractive after the monotony of 
the ship that he got desperate. Also, as 
he says, it was hotter than the hinges of 
Tophet on the big boat, and the cool white 
top of Orizaba pulled him like a magnet. 
The ship had been in port for three days, 
and he hadn’t set foot on land. Minor 
escapades, for which he seemed to have a 
natural bent, had him penalized until he 
had no shore-leave due for some three 
months. There were just two possible 
chances. He could go A. W. O. L. or take 
the liberty card from one of the luckier 
ones. He did the latter. You did a hitch 
yourself, so you know it takes what they 
call nerve, eh? 

Well sir, Joe took the card from. the 
pocket of a shipmate who was taking a 
pre-departure bath, and when the launch 
landed its exuberant passengers at the 
wharf, Joe was with them, all rigged out 
in his finest glad-rags. 

It seems that the infraction of minor 
rules which had tied Joe to the ship had 
also tied up his pay for several months in 
advance, and he landed without a sou 
markee in his jeans. There’s more nerve. 
On shore by virtue of a stolen pass, and 
dead broke! It didn’t seem to worry Joe, 
however. He hied himself to the Hotel 
Diligencias, the best caravansary in the 
city and gave them as pretty a line of 
stuff as a spiggoty hotel-clerk ever cocked 
an ear to. 

“Ym the Captain’s orderly,” said Joe, 
“and I want the best suite of rooms you 
have for him. He is feeling indisposed and 
will be here to occupy the rooms day after 
tomorrow night. I am to occupy them in 
the meantime and take care of any mail 
or telegrams for him.” 


pee clerk called his major-domo, and 

they chattered. Then they called the 
general factotum of the ménage, and the 
three of them chattered. It was unusual 
and quite beyond the rules of the house; 
and besides, did the senor have credentials? 
When the sefior advised them that he wore 
his credentials on the ends of his arms, the 
racket, so Joe says, sounded a good deal 
like the family cookstove scampering up 
and down the cellar steps. He reminded 
them that he represented the captain of a 
United States warship and directed their 
attention to some incidents in 1916. They 


were devastated with sorrow, of course, 
but were still undecided. When Joe finally 
worked himself into a fine state of indigna- 
tion, however, and banged the desk to the 
tune of American cussing mingled with a 
volley of pigeon-Mexican, and finally 
threatened to wire the Secretary of State 
unless his demands were immediately com- 
plied with, they gave in. Joe was soon 
ensconced in the best the hotel offered, and 
from what he says, it was pretty good. 

After a hearty luncheon, for which he 
simply indorsed the check and charged it 
to the Captain’s reservation, he sailed out 
to do the town. The average youth under 
the above conditions would have been 
hunting a hole to crawl into, or at best a 
quiet bull fight or baby revolution to 
watch. Not so Joe! He was made of 
sterner stuff. 

The first place the lad headed for was 
one of the largest automobile firms, Ter- 
razas and Dominguez. He went in with 
his chest cleaving the air like a bowsprit 
and an air of hauteur that would have 
turned a floorwalker green with envy. He 
acted like ready money, and by the sun- 
shades of Solomon, they swallowed his 
talk, hook, line, reel and sinker. His 
story was a duplicate of the one that got 
him the hotel accommodations, with slight 
necessary changes. 

“I am the personal representative of 
Captain Martin,” he told them, “and I 
am commissioned to select a personal car 
for his use during our month’s stay in 
these waters. The Captain is indisposed, 
but he has rooms at the Diligencia, and de- 
sires that I select the car, try it out and 
have it ready for him. The details of 
payment he will attend to as quickly as 
he can leave the hotel.” 

The fact that the Captain’s name was 
not Martin, and the further fact that the 
warship was due to steam away on the 
third day following, did not detract from 
the air of gay abandon with which Joe 
laid down the law to that bunch of Mex- 
icans. He even called the hotel for them 
and convinced them that the reservation 
of rooms was as he had told them. 

Of course you realize, son, that not in 
one case out of a hundred could such a 
cock-and-bull story be made to stick, but 
Joe’s self-confidence and his air of knowing 
exactly what he wanted took those yellow- 
skinned patriots off their feet so effectively 
that he was quickly ushered in to the gen- 
eral manager. 
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He again told his story, and again 
worked himself into a state of righteous 
anger at the dumbness of the assembled 
intellects. The chief spig wanted to please 
“el Senor Capitdn,” all right, but it seemed 
that even in Mexico an automobile was-an 
automobile. He bit his lips and chewed 
his mustachios in indecision until Joe 
finally arose and with considerable dignity 
informed him that he didn’t ‘low their 
particular old car was quite classy enough 
for an American warship captain, anyhow. 
That was rather hitting below the-belt, of 
course, but it took the high panjandrum 
right in his pride, which was where he 
principally lived. The result was that in 
ten minutes Joe drove through the stuc- 
coed exit-way in a shiny, smoothly purring 
coupé, while back in his office the chief 
chili-chaser chewed his mustache and gazed 
sadly at a receipt signed for a fictitious 
“Captain E. B. Martin,” by an equally 
fictitious personal representative. 


THINK we'll not argue over the fact 

that Joe’s nerve was certainly hitting on 
all twelve up to this point. Whatever the 
morals of his carryings-on, his methods 
were certainly the pure quill. The net 
results of his first four hours on shore were 
the best suite of rooms in town and a 
five-thousand-dollar go-fast. Nerve? Id 
tell a man! 

Well, even Joe figured he’d done right 
well, everything considered, but his ears 
were weary for the sound of coins jingling 
in his pockets. His assets were anything 
but liquid, being simply his shore uniform, 
three frazzled cigarettes and one handker- 
chief. The case called for more nerve. 
He parked his car in front of the hotel 
and went into executive session with him- 
self. Funny thing, son, that when a man 
who is accustomed to more manual than 
mental labor sits down and indulges in 
original thought, he nearly always goes to 
sleep over the job. This was Joe’s fix. For 
obvious reasons he had taken a seat in a 
secluded corner behind a big palm, or rub- 
ber plant, or whatever it is they seclude 
corners with. He knew he was stirring 
up a good deal of gravy and that it might 
begin getting thicker any time. Not that 
he was worried or scared—he simply wasn’t 
inviting trouble! 

‘The sedative effect of the luncheon plus 
the cool fragrance of the cloistered corner 
plus the unusual strain of intensive thought 
soon lulled Joe into a dreamless sleep. 


Nature in his case required a good deal of 
restoring, and the boy slept from four 
o’clock until nearly eleven. He maintains 
that his guardian angel woke him up. I 
incline to the opinion that it was the drone 
of voices on the other side of the foliage 
and not three feet from his head that 
turned the trick. Anyway, he came alive 
all of a sudden, and the first words he heard 
were, “Sefior Borden.” The next ones 
were “Ochenta mil dolares.” The combina- 
tion, the name of the rich American pub- 
lisher of a big string of Mexican papers, 
with the sum of eighty thousand dollars, all 
coupled with the oily yet guttural insinua- 
tion in the tones of the speakers, made 
Joe pin his ears back in a hurry. He got 
a good bit of a thrill out of the premoni- 
tion—he calls it a “hunch”—that came 
over him. I don’t doubt it. He affirms 
that he knew there was a rivet loose some- 
where just from the way the two hombres 
mentioned the name of Dick Borden. 
Luckily for Joe, his dark blue uniform 
blended so well with the shadows of his 
corner that his presence had not been sus- 
pected. He says he didn’t even draw a 
breath for the next thirty minutes, he was 
so set on finding out what sort of a kettle 
of fish they were cooking up. Don’t mis- 
understand his motives. He didn’t have 
any. He was simply in a financial frame 
of mind himself, and these waxed-faced 
gentry were evidently brewing a stew from 
which he might possibly get a little broth. 
On top of that, he didn’t like their way of 
talking about his fellow-countryman. 


WHILE he watched them through the 

heavy leaves, those two dapper Mex- 
icans—he says they were both turned out 
like tan polished tailor’s models—unfolded 
a plan by which they proposed to get away 
with a big handful of jewelry and eighty 
thousand dollars’ worth of bearer bonds 
which Borden had locked in his library 
safe. It seems that one of Borden’s 
servants was the third member of the gang, 
and that he had been planted in the house- 
hold some two months previously for the 
one purpose of getting the lay of the land. 
The plan was simply for him to leave the 
front door open the following night so that : 
the two others could slip in, following a 
chart of the house he had drawn for them, 
and calmly pick the grapes. Tiie servant 
was then to stay on in his position for a 
month or so to disarm suspicions. Sounds 
like melodrama, eh? 
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After unfolding all the details of their 
plan, doing a sort of dress rehearsal, so 
to speak, the two rascals got calmly up and 
vanished through the front door of the 
lobby. Joe waited for another half-hour 
to do away with any suspicion on the part 
of the half-dozen people still lounging in 
the long, low room; then he walked out, 
drove his car into the hotel garage, ate a 
deliberate midnight supper which he 
charged to the rooms, and retired. He had 
a plan already hatched in his active young 
brain; and I make no doubt that the moon, 
if it happened to look into Joe’s room, 
saw him smiling in the care-free fashion 
that only American youths, raising the 
devil, realizing it and enjoying it, under- 
stand. 


Bees next morning, after breakfasting in 

his rooms,—again at the expense of 
the hotel,—he indulged in several hours’ 
joy-riding about the city, nodding to all the 
good-looking seworitas and taking a dozen 
or two riding. The escort of one of them 
lost his temper when his girl took a sud- 
den preference for the dashing young sailor 
in the big car, and had to be cuffed into 
submission, but Joe avers that the rest of 
the morning was uneventful excepting for 
a couple of brushes with half-caste speed- 
cops. 

The afternoon was rather full, however. 
He found a particularly buxom young lady, 
standing idly on a corner as though wait- 
ing for some one, and decided to take her 
to the matinée at the Teatro Hidalgo. 
She was willing enough, but he was, as you 
remember, stony broke. He girded up his 
loins or whatever it is that a young duck 
with that sort of nerve girds up, and sailed 
into that theater with an air of self-posses- 
sion and affected dignity that the mother 
of a movie star might have envied. When 
the liveried ticket-taker touched him on 
the shoulder and suavely suggested the 
formal little pasteboards, Joe assumed an 
air of injured dignity and innocence which, 
as you young fellows say, knocked that 
oily-handed gentleman for a loop. He was 
not long in recovering, however, and calling 
the manager. 

By the time that dignitary arrived, Joe 
and his lady were safely seated in two of 
the best chairs in the house. At the 
manager’s touch, the young scamp turned 
around and told him in good United States 
talk to get the ruddy hell out of there and 
he would be around to the office to palaver 


after the show. You can imagine him try- 
ing to get away with anything of that sort 
in one of our theaters, son. But he made 
his bluff stick. 

After the performance he stopped at the 
office long enough to tweak the manager’s 
nose and give him a vivid verbal injunc- 
tion to the effect that his family would 
probably enjoy his company longer, and 
his life insurance remain a non-negotiable 
asset for a much longer time, if in the 
future he exhibited greater courtesy to 
visiting American gobs. 

Well, to get on with Joe’s peregrina- 
tions: He made up his mind that his social 
duties were due to become too heavy for 
a coupé to handle. A larger car was neces- 
sary. He took the girl home and set sail 
for the largest automobile house in the 
city, the factory representatives of a fa- 
mous twin-six company. He told them that 
the Captain desired a larger model, and 
while the present car was more than satis- 
factory in all respects, he had simply 
dropped in to look their line over. He 
gave them the impression that he was just 
on his way over to the other company to 
exchange the coupé for a sedan of the same 
model. Naturally, this got the twin-six 
people on the prod right off, and nothing 
would do but that Joe must take one of 
their big sedans over for the Captain’s in- 
spection. 

He took the car for a drive out toward 
Orizaba—he’d been so busy since landing 
that the mountain had been compelled to 
wait. Returning in an hour, he told the 
salespeople that the Captain was delighted 
with the appearance of the car, and while 
he was too ill to leave the hotel to try it 
out personally for a couple of days, he 
had decided to purchase it. This was duck 
soup for the twin-six people, but it seems 
that even to them, an automobile was also 
an automobile, and the little formality of 
payment remained. Joe varied his tactics 
this time, and promised that he would 
bring the cash right back. 

What does the young rapscallion do but 
hot-foot it to the hotel and call the twin- 
six people up, changing his voice to im- 
personate the Captain. He expressed his 
consuming sorrow that the banks had 
closed for the day and’ that he could not 
send the cash over at once by his orderly. 
More than that he, the Captain, while un- 
able to leave his rooms, was having some 
friends in for a little informal evening and 
desired the big car to send after them. 
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Would they be so good as to oblige him by 
permitting his orderly, Joe, to bring the 
car over at once, and he would have the 
money over as quickly as the banks opened 
in the morning. It seems that the twin- 
six manager nearly choked to death -ex- 
pressing his delight at the opportunity of 
extending the courtesy to el Sefior Capitan. 
It wasn’t every day, you know, that they 
had the privilege of serving captains of 
American warships, and besides, getting 
ahead of the other company had put him 
in a rather expansive humor. The Sefior 
Capitan would, of course leave the coupé 
as a matter of form in place of the sedan? 
The Captain would! Joe says it was like 
shooting fish. He thanked the manager as 
though the whole deal were simply a mat- 
ter of course, and prepared to hang up. 
Then, as an afterthought, he explained 
that he, the Captain, needed a little ready 
change for the evening. Would the man- 
ager be so good as to cash the check, a 
little matter of three hundred American 


dollars, that his orderly, Joe, would bring- 


over? The check would be drawn on the 
Banco Nacional. A little poker-game was 
in the offing. Did the manager under- 
stand? The manager did! Consequently, 
when Joe left the twin-six showrooms a 
half-hour later, he had the largest sedan 
in the place, and buttoned tightly in his 
hip pocket, three hundred dollars in crisp 
bills. 


DINNER that evening was a good deal 

of an occasion. With plenty of money, 
as fine a car as the city boasted and a 
well-planned evening ahead, Joe unwound 
some of his native geniality, tipped lavishly 
and soon had all the waiters bowing and 
scraping for his favors. The young cub! 
Think of it, son! Less than thirty hours 
on shore, and his fever-chart showed a 
thirty-dollar-a-day hotel suite, two ex- 
pensive automobiles, a theater-trip with a 
good-looking sefiorita, three hundred dol- 
lars cash money, one fight and the start 
of half a dozen others. Nerve? I'll tell 
Aunt Julia! 

Dinner concluded, Joe proceeded to 
thicken the plot. In his rides that day he 
had located the Dick Borden mansion, and 
first browbeating a three-ball artist—a 
pawnbroker, son, not a billiard-player— 
into letting him have a heavy automatic 
on payment of a two-dollar deposit, with 
the promise of the balance in the morning, 
he set out for the place, His air of 


supreme confidence and the big car simply 
outbluffed the flapping hands and fevered 
expostulations of the loan-shark who, I 
imagine, is still wondering how it all hap- 
pened. 

Joe’s story to Borden required a little 
more finesse, but what it needed he had, 
and the sedan backed up his statements to 
the effect that he was waiting for the Cap- 
tain to come ashore from the ship in the 
morning and would then take him for a 
short tour up toward Tampico to enable 
him better to recover from his slight ill- 
ness. His tale of the proposed robbery 
made Borden gasp a good deal, I guess, 
and Joe had difficulty in keeping him from 
telephoning for the police, the constabulary 
and the rebel army. He finally quieted 
down, however, and after an hour of per- 
suasion acquiesced in Joe’s plan, which was 
simply that he, Joe, wait in the library and 
act as host to the rascals. 

Joe assured him that he had plenty of 
nerve and insisted that he was nearly 
perishing for lack of excitement. Can you 
feature that, son? That young rib of 
Satan craving excitement! Well, he 
carried his point—the blue of Uncle Sam’s 
uniform and the businesslike gun ending 
the argument. Borden introduced him to 
the family. You remember I told you 
about Joe giving credit to his guardian 
angel for waking him up in time to hear 
that plot the night before. The last per- 
son to whom he was introduced was the 
reason for his certainty on that point. 
Doris Borden pretty nearly took his breath 
away, and from what he says, he was a 
good half-hour recovering his composure, 
Not that I blame him, either. 

The first.thing Joe did was to ask Doris 
to take a morning spin with him before he 
had to leave. He was, and is, a strikingly 
attractive young devil, and there was no 
difficulty on that score. The rest of the 
evening was spent in the various ways de- 
vised by two young things who are smitten 
by each other. Doris played the piano, 
and Joe told her tales of his experiences, 
making particular mention of his injury 
in the Service. Of course this made him 
look all the better to her. All this time 
Dick Borden puffed nervously about, try- 
ing to convince himself that he shouldn’t 
agree to the plan of the young harum- 
scarum, and yet instinctively drawn to him 
as a fellow-countryman amply able to take 
care of himself and whatever was left in 
his charge. 
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es family retired quite late, the valua- 

bles having been transferred upstairs at 
Joe’s suggestion. Whether it was to re- 
move temptation from himself or to make 
sure that even if the two spiggoties got 
him, they couldn’t get the stuff, is a ques- 
tion for judicial determination. The point 
is that he waited in the library alone, with 
a court-martial, a civil sentence and what 
not hanging over him, and with only his 
love of a good fight as compensation for 
the risks he intended running. Ah, ha! 
So you see the milk in the coconut, do you, 
son? Sure you would. Yes, Doris was 
the reason for the quiet whistle with which 
he entertained himself during the nerve- 
racking wait. 

About three o’clock, when he was begin- 
ning to get a bit drowsy, he heard the front 
door swing softly against a chair—a chair 
he had placed there for that particular 
reason, incidentally. He grinned at the 
sizzling Mexican oaths which hissed fer- 
vently in the dark hall. He had placed 
himself just inside the door connecting the 
library with the hall, with his hand on the 
light-switch, and the comforting bulk of 
the big automatic resting in his pocket. 

Well, to make a long story short, when 
the two Mexicans slipped into the room, he 
snapped on the lights and let the fellows 
look into the muzzle of a gun that must 
have looked as big to them as a fourteen- 
inch mortar. Such a gun in the hands of 
an American bluejacket is a great per- 
suader, and it didn’t take Joe long to get 
their names. The chief seemed to be 
simply one Manuel Garcia, while the right 
bower labored under the weighty patro- 
nymic Ygnacio Luis y Arias. When it 
came to the matter of telling the name of 
their accomplice in the house, however, 
they maintained a stubborn silence. 

Joe simply grinned and ordered Manuel 
to tie Ygnacio Luis. The style of the 
fastening was Joe’s own idea and it worked 
admirably. He had the fellow’s feet tied 
together, then his wrists, and then he or- 
dered him to bend over until the wrist and 
foot lashings could be fastened together. 
When the job was done, the greaser looked 
like a boy playing leapfrog and waiting 
for the others to jump over him. As 
quickly as Manuel had finished his task, 
Joe proceeded to tie him in the same 
fashion, The idea didn’t particularly ap- 
peal to the Mexican, and he started to get 
a bit unruly. Joe patted his ear with the 
automatic and then calmly tied him while 


he lay unconscious on the rug. He then 
propped them side by side with their heads 
against the wall and set a chair on each 
side to prevent their falling over.. 

The stage being set, the boy hunted the 
room over for a suitable shillelah, trying 
consecutively a piece of firewood, three 
books and a light ruler picked from the 
library desk. None of the cudgels suited 
him. He finally rustled a heavy cane from 
the hall, and proceeded to serious business. 


ep US far everything had been quiet. 

He had threatened the two intruders 
into soft speech, because he did not wish 
to disturb the family until all was in readi- 
ness. By this time Manuel was again be- 
ginning to take an active interest in affairs, 
and Joe offered them ten seconds in which 
to tell the name of their fellow conspirator. 
I’m not sure that he waited the full ten 
seconds, but it is a matter of record that 
the noise as he brought the cane down 
on the prominent exposures of the rascal’s 
anatomy were loud enough to wake the 
natives for three blocks in every direction. 

Joe knew just where to lay his cane to 
get maximum results, and lay it he did. 
The results were all that could be asked 
in point of volume, and the racket brought 
Dick Borden and the family downstairs 
in record time. They found Joe calmly 
holding court. He was seated in a big 
armchair beside the two inverted and 
squirming Mexicans, and when Borden 
entered, the monologue was running about 
like this. 

“Well, amigo, ready to tell yet? No?” 
Whack!! Chorus of yells. 

“And how about you with the trick 
name, eh? No?” Whack!! Louder yells. 

“All right, now both together. Sing the 


chorus in unison.” Whack!! Whack!! 
“Sing louder, you yellow terriers.” 
Whack!! Whack!! 


Well sir, Dick Borden says that it was 
fifteen minutes before he could stop laugh- 
ing long enough to let Joe know he was 
there and suggest that the punishment be 
suspended. When he did suggest it, Joe 
simply told him that he figured on ham- 
mering those chaps until morning, if nec- 
essary—at least long enough to get the 
name of the chap who was in cahoots with 
them. At this promise of renewed activity 
on areas already so painful that the next 
month loomed as a period limited to stand- 
ing up or lying down, Manuel and 
Ygnacio called the turn. 
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They gargled their consonants so hard 
that it was several minutes before they 
made it clear that the butler was the guilty 
party. Joe shot up the back stairs just 
in time to catch that hombre preparing to 
leave the house by means of a knotted 
sheet from his window to the ground, and 
soon returned with the informally clad and 
thoroughly cowed chap. Getting the trio 
to the city carcel was a mere formality, 
attended to by Borden himself, while 
Doris indulged in some lionizing, with Joe 
as the willing victim. 


OF course the family made a good deal 

of the affair, and I guess the rest of 
the night was devoted to a sort of a mutual 
admiration society. Joe hadn’t been at- 
tempting to figure out the dividing line 
between his own buccaneering activities 
and those attempted by the three chaps 
who had just departed for jail. He’d been 
simply. enjoying himself without really 
realizing what penalities might come his 
way when the final reckoning came. What- 
ever he thought, he was certainly flying 
down the home-stretch with the wind at 
his back, eh, son? 

The sight of Doris Borden had jarred 
him back to a vague appreciation of the 
hornet’s nest he had been agitating for the 
past two days, and it was a mighty 
thoughtful young man who sat at break- 
fast with the family and then started out 
for the long ride he had promised the lady. 
Dick Borden says the boy was so preoc- 
cupied that he couldn’t help doing a bit 
of wondering about his story of the previ- 
ous evening, Then he thought of the 
jewelry and the bearer bonds, and cussed 
himself for a suspicious old scoundrel. 

Well, that automobile ride drew the 
strings tighter on the two youngsters, and 
so fast had the little chap with the arrows 
worked that it didn’t require any head- 
lines to announce to the family that they 
stood to lose a daughter and acquire a new 
son in the not far distant future. Nothing 
was said, of course, and the evidence was 
all circumstantial. Joe was too much 
concerned with the old adage that chickens 
come home to roost, and the fact that it 
would probably be a good many months 
before he could get out of durance vile. 
For when he left shortly before noon, he 
had made up his mind to go to all parties 
concerned and make a clean breast of the 
affair. Sort of throw himself upon the 
mercy of the court, so to speak. He had 


to wipe the slate clean and square his 
affairs in all quarters before he would be in 
position to pop any formal question to 
Doris Borden. 

The fact that he was an impecunious 
sailor and she the daughter of half a dozen 
millions or so didn’t occur to either the 
Bordens or to Joe. He knew that he loved 
her, and he felt confident that the feeling 
was mutual. Nothing else mattered. 
That’s the American point of view, son. 

Well, sir, Joe’s good resolution held until 
he was within three blocks of the hotel. 
He recognized two fellow-sailors standing 
at the hotel corner, and something seemed 
to tell him that they were waiting for him 
to turn up. The sudden visions of courts- 
martial, irons and various other un- 
desirable contingencies hit him so hard 
that Doris and his good resolutions were 
left at the barrier. Joe says that some- 
thing just snapped in his brain, and that 
the only thought he had was that the more 
miles he placed between himself and Vera 
Cruz, the longer would he enjoy liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and possibly 
life—for Joe knew how temperamental 
Mexicans can be at times. 

He realized that the whole police force 
was probably on the lookout for him and 
that the big car could be easily recognized 
and traced. Instinct made him head for 
the country club, calmly look over the 
various cars parked there, select a long, 
low, black roadster, and leaving the sedan 
parked in its place, turn its nose toward 
the open country and leave in a cloud of 
dust.. Joe had broken a good many laws 
and knew it, but there was one, the law 
of self-preservation, that he was dead set 
on obeying. He figured that the coast 
route through Tuxpam and Tampico to 
Matamores, just across the border from 
Brownsville, was the best bet for him— 
principally because it was the shortest way 
to the dusty haven of Texas, 


A FEW miles out of the city he overtook 

another car containing a young Mex- 
ican apparently on pleasure bent. Joe 
deliberately crowded him off the road, and 
after a short exchange of amenities, 
punctuated by intervals of bodily per- 
suasion, compelled him to exchange clothes 
with him. Of course this meant more grief 
when he should be caught, because mas- 
querading in civilian clothes is, as you 
know, a mighty serious thing in Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. However, Joe wasn’t figuring 
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on getting caught. Quite the opposite, in 
fact! The net result of the change was 
fine in two ways for Joe. The uniform 
would result in the other chap’s being ar- 
rested, and his examination would hold up 
pursuit for several hours, probably; Joe, 
on the other hand, being now rigged out 
as a Mexican dandy, even if his clothes did 
fit him a bit too soon, figured on being 
forty miles farther away for every hour of 


that delay. There was little chance that: 


he would be recognized as long as he 
maintained such a speed, and the way the 
big car had already responded made Joe 
determined that anyone interested in him 
would have to do a heap more than merely 
recognize him before he would be available 
for any trial or blood-sacrifice. 

For obvious reasons, after changing 
clothes, he kept the same road long enough 
to throw the outraged young Mexican off 
the track, and then swung to the left for 
some twenty miles before again heading 
for the border. This road would take him 
through Jalapa and Monterrey, to Nuevo 
Laredo and its sister town, Laredo, Texas. 
San Antonio lay just a hundred and fifty 
miles on the other side, and the safe 
anchorage of the old Alamo Square looked 
powerfully attractive to him. 

There were two results of this change of 
route. One was that when his pursuers— 
for by this time they were numerous, out- 
raged and bent on many things, the least 
of which was probably murder—heard 
finally the story of the other chap, the one 
who had loaned Joe his clothes, they kept 
pounding right along up the coast and 
didn’t come within miles of him. The 
second result was that the boy, not know- 
ing the country, had selected the very 
mountain road used by the gang of 
colorado-maduro outlaws who were at 
that time giving the Mexican Government 
a lot of worry. The chief highbinder of 
this particular band of cutthroats was 
named Jesus Ortego, but there was pre- 
cious little of the peacemaker about him, 
and he counted that day lost which didn’t 
add at least a half-dozen kidnapings, 
ranch-house burnings or murders to the 
record of his outfit. Even if Joe’s pursuers 
had figured he might consider that road, 
they would have given him credit for 
enough good sense to fight shy of it be- 
cause of the danger. He might have, if 
he had known anything about it. But as 
I say, he didn’t. Consequently, about four 
o’clock, as he was winging merrily along, 


whistling, and cocksure that the world was 
his oyster, he ran smack-dab right into the 
whole motley crew. 


TH way Joe tells it, they looked a good 

deal like a badly sunburned comic- 
opera chorus drafted from Washington’s 
army at Valley Forge, Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow and “The Two Orphans,’ 
and the aroma of their camp was some 
three shades stronger than a camel-camp 
he had gotten on the down-wind side of 
in Cairo two years before. Of course they 
immediately took him for the high-caste 
Mexican he was dressed to impersonate, 
and but for the fact that the chief bully 
of the outfit wanted to save him as a sort 
of private sacrifice, I guess our friend Joe 
would have lasted about as long as the 
proverbial calico cat. As it was, about 
fifty of the crew hopped on the car, ‘and 
with the chief himself beside him, Joe 
drove on for a mile or so to a quiet spot 
where the fun could take place without 
interruption. 

Protestations that they had made a 
whale of a mistake seemed only to tickle 
the rascals, and Joe says he was beginning 
to get a bit madder than was healthy, by 
the time they reached the appointed place. 
Well, to cut it short, he finally had an 
inspiration and whipped his little identi- 
fication disk from under his shirt and in- 
vited the big boss to read the official proof 
that he was an honest-to-God sailor from 
Uncle Sam’s Navy, and this gave even 
that old saddle-leather scoundrel reason to 
pause and consider. 

Seeing the old gargoyle hesitating, Joe 
proceeded to work up another inspiration. 
If these fellows were so at outs with the 
“ins,” they would probably take some 
pleasure in the way he had outwitted the 
hated high castes for the past two days. 
It was the right note, and as soon as he 
saw its effect, he played it hard, loud and 
long. 

When he told of his experience at the 
theater, the fifty outlaws doubled up with 
mirth. . When he explained how he had 
gotten the three automobiles and three 
hundred dollars in cash, several of them 
found standing too much of a task and 
rolled upon the ground. When he came to 
the story of how he had changed clothes 
with one of the leisured scions of high- 
caste wealth, they crowded round him, 
wrung his hand until it nearly dropped off, 
and after profuse apologies that sounded a 
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good deal to Joe like a battery of steam 
cranes dumping coal into the bunkers of a 
ship, they ushered him to his car. Then 
they wished him Godspeed or bon voyage 
or whatever it is that spiggoty outlaws wish 
on their friends, and sent him on his way 
to the border. They even gave him a 
password to use in case any of their 
bloodthirsty fellow-brigands should stop 
him before he reached the river. Imagine 
that if you can, son. Nerve? By the 
great bull of Bashan, yes! 

Well, sir, Joe had covered the remaining 
five hundred odd miles to the border all 
right about seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing. He had met two other small gangs of 
bandits just north of Pachuca and had 
taken their best wishes right on with him, 
after he used the open sesame password 
he’d been given. Instead of swimming the 
river on his arrival, as he had planned, he 
found himself so much in love with the 
big black roadster that he decided to bluff 
his way past the guard at the Laredo 
bridge. More nerve, all right, but it 
cooked his goose as far as that particular 
journey was concerned. 

He had his bluff pretty well under way 
with the supernumerary on guard and was 
ready to cross his palm with the remnants 
of his three hundred dollars and cross the 
bridge, when another guard came up with 
an official-looking telegram. Of course the 
description it recited was made to order 
for Joe, and he was promptly lodged in the 
community. bastile. Joe says it’s a long 
worm that wont turn around, but he real- 
ized that his was definitely on the back- 
track. 


cms got him back to Vera Cruz three 
days later, and the whole town turned 
out to welcome him. Joe says the only 
drawback was that most of the crowd car- 
ried from one to four adobe bricks apiece. 
Well, there was a good deal of a struggle 
between the civil authorities and the 
Captain of the warship to see which should 
have first chance at him. Of course, the 
Captain took the trick. American warship 
aptains usually hold trumps in such cases. 
A court-martial was speedily arranged, 
and Joe was hauled before the bar of judg- 
ment. In. this case judgment was not 
tempered with mercy. The more in- 
flammatory elements wanted his life or at 
least that portion of him known vulgarly 
as his “hide.” Well, sir, Nemesis took a 
new form when Joe was brought out on 


deck. You remember that he had.taken 
the liberty card of another sailor? Also 
that he had gathered up a certain sefiorita 
and taken her to the theater? Well—Fate 
is a queer thing. It so happened that this 
sailor whose card he had taken was the 
one for whom the damsel was waiting. 
By Godfrey, he’d met her a couple of days 
before and fixed up a nice date for that 
afternoon. See the complications, son? 
It was bad enough for the boy to have his 
card stolen so that he had to stay on board 
ship instead of in his dusky sefiorita’s 
company. But for the same chap who 
stole his card also to take his girl—that, 
son, was heaping the coals of fire too 
almighty high. The other sailor figured 
that too much was too much, and said as 
much to the Captain. The Captain agreed 
with him. ‘Therefore, when the injured 
one demanded the privilege of venting his 
spleen on the hapless Joe before official 
measures put him out of his reach, the 
Captain, while appearing to demur for a 
time, was secretly delighted. That, he 
thought, would be a proper visitation of 
justice. Accordingly the afterdeck was 
turned into an impromptu prize-ring and 
Joe was put face to face with a vengeance 
that was at once swift, sure and extremely 
thorough. 

Joe was a pretty husky youth himself, 
and it was not his intention to absorb any 
more punishment than was absolutely nec- 

. He gave a pretty good account of 
himself, I’m told, during the few minutes 
the-hostilities lasted. The other chap, how- 
ever, had plain Yankee anger on his side, 
as well as a ten-pound advantage. The 
lacing he gave poor Joe was the talk of 
the fleet for months afterward. Gloves 
were not used. The fight was a regular 
backwoods affair, I guess. The other fel- 
low used good strategy and immediately 
set to work to close Joe’s eyes. Naturally, 
even the best marksmen sometimes miss 
and several triphammer blows were landed 
on Joe’s forehead. As you know, that’s a 
fine place for a man to break his knuckles, 
but the other lad was too downright mad 
to care. The result was Joe’s head was so 
thoroughly banged that he made easy sail- 
ing for the other. A straight right to the 
head was the blow that finished the mélée 
and Joe hit the deck with a thud. 

Instead of recovering in a few minutes, 
as most fighters do from such a trimming, 
he became wildly delirious, and the whole 
crew, from Captain to call-boy were on 
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the anxious seat, wondering whether he 
would pull through or not. The ship’s 
surgeons made a swift examination, and 
after an X-ray exposure had been made, 
they set to work on a grim task. Remem- 
ber me speaking of the concussion Joe had 
suffered during the War? Well, sir, it seems 
that it had never healed properly, and that 
the bone had been exerting a pressure on 
the delicate brain tissues. Just what 
nerves it affected I don’t know, but the 
effect was plain—the pressure which had 
turned his normally healthy mind to, the 
petty tricks on record, and resulted in his 
confinement to the ship. As it got worse, 
it had finally knocked him off his balance 
so far that he went through that three-day 
series of devil-may-care escapades without 
really realizing just what he was doing. 
His native intelligence made him canny 
about his methods, but the pressure had 
sort of short-circuited his moral sense so 
far as they concerned th? ownership of 
anything which he wanted for himself. 
The sight of Doris Borden had shocked 
him so hard that it had cleared up his 
comprehension of right and wrong while he 
was with her, but as soon as he left her, 
he drifted back to the condition he had 
been in. The effect on him was strong 
enough, however, to make him realize that 
the water would soon be too warm for him 
in Vera Cruz, and to make him hike for 
the border. 

The surgeons explained his predilection 
for devilment that way, and said it was 
fortunate it had been discovered before it 
had some really serious effect. They 
stated that another year of the pressure 
would probably have resulted in a sense 
of irresponsibility that could easily have 
led to murder. Think of it, son! Through 
no fault of his own, that old injury was 
quietly making the boy over into a 
criminal. 

Well, sir, the surgeons performed a tre- 
panning operation and relieved the pres- 
sure. The battering he had received had 
so weakened him, coming as it did right on 
top of that steady pressure against his 
brain, that it was better than two months 
before Joe was back on his feet again. 
Dick Borden tells me that without chang- 
ing his general appearance a whit, it com- 
pletely made the boy over. A certain 
furtiveness about the eyes was chased 
away, and a regular he-man sparkle took 
its place. Borden was drawn to the lad’s 


case and insisted that he be left right 
there in his home to recuperate. After 
some wireless messages which permitted 
him to remain in port another three days 
so that Joe could be safely moved, the 
Captain consented. Borden pulled enough 
wires to get the young cub’s discharge 
from the Navy and then conducted a quiet 
investigation that found the parents whom 
Joe’s injury had made him completely for- 
get. They had heard nothing from him 
since his discharge from the Navy hospital 
after his injury. They were quiet, 
substantial farmer folks near Atchison, 
Kansas—good stock, you know; and I 
guess the old homestead put on a regular 
old-fashioned celebration when the good 
news reached them. Altogether Dick made 
the sailing pretty smooth for Joe, and inci- 
dentally for Doris. 


“TT’S getting on to two o’clock, son,” con- 

cluded Cameron, “and so I’ll make the 
rest of it snappy. Joe recovered in fine 
shape, and there’s never been a sign of his 
old trouble. The doctors say that there 
never can be. That’s that! He and Doris 
were married just a year from the day they 
first met—Joe wouldn’t have it earlier be- 
cause he wanted to make sure he was 
really cured; and little Joe is pretty nearly 
a year old now.” 

“I'd give a month’s pay to meet this 
chap,” I blurted out, unable to keep quiet 
any longer. 

“Not necessary, son,” returned T. 
Magruder Cameron benignly. “He doesn’t 
mind the story any more, and he’s leaving 
for Mexico tomorrow, anyway.” 

“Yes, but where can—” I almost stut- 
tered in my eagerness. 

“He’s been right here on the Journal, 
son. Dick Borden and I played tag to- 
gether when we were youngsters, and he 
turned the lad over to me to make into a 
newspaper man. He’s made his mark 
here with a vengeance, too. He’s gone up 
the ladder like a monkey on a string. I’m 
right glad, son, that you showed your 
nerve today. I want at least one nervy 
chap around this office, and the one I’ve 
just told you about leaves tomorrow to 
take charge of his daddy-in-law’s big 
string of Mexican dailies. He—” 

“Who—is—he!” I almost yelled, with 
more enthusiasm than manners. 

“Patterson Joseph Harper,” said T. 
Magruder Cameron with a smile. 
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By Louis M. HENOCH 


PLAIN brass plate with the inscrip- 
A tion “Madame Glorious, Psychic” 

graced the door-panel. The house 
in West Sixty-eighth Street, of that old- 
fashioned, brownstone, English basement 
type, so common to the neighborhood, was 
tucked away inconspicuously in a row all 
of the same pattern, under the noisy 
shadow of the elevated. In the front room on 
the second floor a man and a woman were 
talking. The woman, Madame Glorious, 
herself, half reclined on a chaise longue, 
and during the discussion remained un- 
moved and apparently unemotional. She 
was a youngish woman, and very attractive. 
Her eyes were large, of a reddish dark 
brown, and in their depths gleamed a glint 
that suggested an electric spark. 

Her companion, Henry Clifford, occa- 
sionally interrupted his restless feline pac- 
ing across the room, to give force to his 
words. He was a middle-aged man, dressed 
in what small-town fashion would call 
natty attire, and his appearance was indic- 
ative of middle-class prosperity. Deep 
lines gave strength to a smooth face, and 


the wrinkles about his eyes indicated that 
a kindly smile was habitual with him, albeit 
they might have been the marks of dis- 
guise which the poker-player wears. 

He paused in his walk and pointed a 
forefinger for emphasis as he said: “Glory, 
you’re slipping. Old man Marsh is lousy 
with money, and we aint getting chicken- 
feed.” 

There was a dreamy look in the woman’s 
eyes. She did not seem to heed the 
speaker’s words. 

Clifford noticed her absent-mindedness, 
but chose to disregard it, as he continued: 
“T worked a long time to land this bird, 
and when I shill for you, you’ve got to 
come through.” 

Glory, still gazing into space, sought to 
gain time by the question: ‘Tell me, Harry, 
how did you come to get in touch with Mr. 
Marsh? Where did you meet him?” 


4 ae pupils of his eyes narrowed and 

darkened for an instant, as he realized 
the obvious object of the question, but he 
answered her: “Well, somehow IJ heard that 
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the old gentleman was a widower, lived 
alone in the old-fashioned house in West 
End Avenue. He wasn’t on any of the 
sucker lists, so I decided if we could land 
him, we’d have a whale—a retired banker, 
with no near relative to interfere, money in 
bundles and not tied up in a trust. I 
checked up his habits. He was alone a lot, 
and lonely. Seemed to be different—that 
sort welcomes a kindly friend. His house- 
keeper coddled him at home; the chauffeur 
was his nursemaid; and a Central Park 
bench at Seventy-second Street his country 
club. So one day I was on his bench when 
he came to the curb in his limousine. I 


started with the weather, eased in a bit | 


about having been a banker in Canton, 
Ohio, then told of losing my wife a couple 
of years ago, and how lonely I had been. 
There was a look of joy in the old man’s 
eyes when he learned that I was a com- 
panion in tribulation, and when I told him 
that in spite of my being a strict Presby- 
terian, I had found a way to commune with 
the spirit of my dear departed wife, he 
came to me like a hick to the circus. For 
a sucker, Glory, give me one of your hard- 
boiled bankers. Well, as he began to come 
on, I backed up and became conservative. 
Took my time—let days go by—kinda 
made him take it away from me—your 
address and all.” Clifford hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then added: ‘Now, you’ve givert 
him the works, made him like it, and yet 
we aint even getting pin-feathers.” 

During the long speech, he had been 
watching Glory carefully. He had often 
found words useful for concealing thought, 
and her abstraction presented a problem, 
which was no nearer solution when she 
said: “Mr. Marsh is such a gentle, lovable 
man, Harry—class, all the time. Why, he 
is seventy odd years old and never lets 
down for a minute.” 

Clifford’s face reddened and he ex- 
claimed, “What the—” then checked him- 
self and in a quieter tone went on: ‘We 
don’t let the looks of our customers inter- 
fere with the way we wait on trade. You 
and I’ve been running this séance-shop 
like a five-and-ten-cent store—for cheap 
suckers. We’ve a live one at last, and 
you’ve got to land him.” 


“HE distant tinkle of a bell came to them. 
Glory rose to her feet and murmured: 
“That’s Mr. Marsh now. You wait down- 
stairs in the parlor.” 
Clifford did not. reply, but as he walked 


to the door, he glanced over his shoulder, 
and noticed that Glory’s face wore a 
puzzled look.- 

A moment later, when she heard the visi- 
tor admitted, Glory called down: “Polly, 
if that is Mr. Marsh, please show him right 
up here.” 

Meantime she walked to the head of the 
stairs and awaited her guest with out- 
stretched hand, allowing him to precede her 
into the front room. Mr. Marsh was 
quietly but meticulously attired. His garb 
conveyed the impression of being adapted 
to a younger man. He seemed feeble, and 
his bravely fixed smile radiated a warmth 
of love, though it failed to light the tired 
eyes. Glory solicitously conducted him to 
the chaise longue, which she had previously 
vacated, seating herself beside him. 

He looked at her with his set smile, and 
in a low, whimsical tone, sighed: “I had 
another bad night. I didn’t feel like calling 
for Mrs. Davis, my housekeeper. Lying 
awake, the hours seemed to drag so. Lonely 
old age is a terrible thing.” 

A look of tenderness softened Glory’s 
face as she answered: “Don’t talk like that, 
Joseph. Age is relative. It is mental.” 

There was a wistfulness in his faded eyes, 
as he explained: “You see, I have no life 
companion—no one I can reach for and 
hold on to, no one I can help. Possibly it 
is because there is no one to care or be 
cared for that I am so solitary.” 

It was a long speech for the old gentle- 
man, and he unconsciously sighed as. he 
finished it. ; 

Glory protested: “You must not and 
shall not be lonely. Let us sit in the silence 
while I try to find my guide.” : 

She reached over and took his hand. A 
long pause followed. He, feeling the com- 
fort of the young woman’s presence, was 
content. Glory became absorbed in her 
thoughts. It had suddenly come to her 
that she was not playing the game accord- 
ing to code. Her associates were expecting 
her to work on this old man’s credulity, to 
get his money. If she delayed in intriguing 
Marsh, the gang would use rougher and 
surer methods. The gang! She was sick 
of them. The crooked, scheming, black- 
mailing business of theirs nauseated her. 

This pathetic old man had come for 
comfort and solace. He trusted and ap- 
pealed to her for help. Involuntarily she 
tightened her clasp on his dry, withered 
hand, her own warm and palpitating with, 
vitality. The maternal instinct quickened 
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her: desire to mother this lonely soul, and 
her consciousness was suddenly illuminated 
and flooded with the light of an inspiration 
which ‘promised ‘relief for them both. She 
would marry him and give him the care and 
comfort he wanted. - Yes, and his position, 
coupled with her watchfulness, would offer 
ample protection against the menace of 
Clifford and his crowd. 

When she thought of Clifford, her heart 
skipped a beat. Well, she would double- 
cross him. Subconsciously she had been 
wanting to break away from him—to get 
back to straight going, seeking a way out; 
and this was :it.: Best of all, it meant the 
luxury she craved and had never known. 

She disengaged her hand‘and spoke in- 
cisively: “Joseph, my. guide has answered. 
We have been drifting. Now we are going 
to correct this lonely condition. You too 
must ask the spirits for help.” 

Rising, she handed him a tablet of note- 
paper, and continued: ‘Write down on this 
just what is in your heart.” 


iyi SS took. a gold pencil from his 

pocket and with a shaky hand slowly 
inscribed a few words. Meantime, Glory 
crossed the room to a desk and from the 
top drawer extracted a folding slate—simi- 
lar’ to. those formerly in use in primary 
schools: 

Pulling up a chair, she seated herself 
facing the old gentleman, and said: “Now, 
fold your paper and inclose it between the 
slates.” 

When this was done, she held the slate 
on the palms of her two hands, their backs 
resting in her lap; and following her di- 
rections, Marsh covered the top with his 
outspread hands, so that the two were 
holding the folded slate between them with 
the penciled note inside. 

For a few moments there was quiet, 
broken only by the labored breathing of 
the man. Then-a sound of scratching was 
heard, evidently proceeding from the inte- 
rior of the slate. ““You’re so mediumistic,” 
Glory exclaimed. “They are at work al- 
ready. Why, sometimes it takes hours, and 
again often one can get nothing. Oh, 
Joseph, dear, they want to help you; and 
you too must help. Whatever they say to 
do, don’t hesitate. It means so much.” 

The scratching continued. Then came a 
pause, then a sharp metallic rap. The me- 
dium raised the slate and opened it. On the 
lower inside surface appeared several lines 
written in a faint, angular hand. 


Marsh excitedly . sputtered: “It is 
Martha’s writing. That is her name. 
signed.” 

With difficulty they deciphered the 
message: 


Joe, follow Madame’s advice. She is our. 
friend. I have tried so hard to come to you. 
I must speak to you. Ask Tecumseh to bring’ 
me. Martha. 


Tears filled Marsh’s eyes, and he asked 
in a low, awed voice: “Who is:Tecumseh?. 
How can I talk to Martha? I have so much 
to tell her.” 

In hushed tones she replied: 

“Tecumseh is my Indian guide. He 
brings me messages from the spirit: world. 
Martha has evidently met him and wants 
him to lead her to you.” 

“When, when can I see her?” the old 
man whispered. 

“T will try to reach her at our circle 
tomorrow night. You must arrange to be 
here.” 

.Glory rose to her feet as an intimation 
that the sitting was at an end. Marsh 
followed her example. As he started toward 
the door, he paused and whimpered like a 
small boy: “But Mrs. Davis does not want 
me to go out at night alone.” 

Glory took his hand, hesitated a moment, 
and then suggested: “You know Mr. 
Clifford. He often attends our séances.- 
Why not telephone him to call for you, 
and you two come together.” Without 

waiting for a reply, she continued: ‘“Good- 
by, Joseph. Keep your mind constantly 
on this, and remember I shall expect you 
tomorrow evening.” 


as street door had barely closed on the 
old gentleman when Clifford mounted 
the stairs and pushed into the room. 

He affected an air of camaraderie as he 
smilingly asked: “Well, how about it, old 
dear?” 

The woman tried to reply in the same 
spirit of banter: “We'll give your little 
playmate the third degree here tomorrow 
evening, at the circle, and he will phone 
you to call for him. Capping his own 
game, eh, Harry?” 

Her voice trembled, and her heart beat 
fast. She wondered if the narrowed feline 
pupils of the man’s eyes could search out 
the dark corners of her mind, if his astute- 
ness could divine the twist she had given 
their plans. 

As he turned to leave, his words were 
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reassuring. “That’s fine, Glory. So long, 
then, till tomorrow—and we'll start running 
him ragged.” 

Clifford’s musings would certainly have 
given Glory ample cause for alarm, for as 
he hurried toward the elevated, he made a 
violent gesture and muttered between set 
teeth: “So she’s going to grab him! Well, 
I’m something of a grabber myself, and she 
may get the short end of his wishbone.” 


ye following evening a half-dozen guests 

were gathered in the front parlor of 
Madame Glorious’ house. Two thin, bleak 
women, probably sisters, in dark, droopy 
gowns, were conferring together in under- 
tones. A soft-voiced man with baggy trou- 
sers, evidently a regular attendant, wan- 
dered about speaking in a fraternal way 
with the other guests and discussing cas- 
ually an engagement which he had to meet 
his Ella later in the evening, as though she 
were in the flesh. A pale-faced little lady 
in widow’s weeds was trying to smother 
her broken sobs with a _black-bordered 
handkerchief. A rheumy-eyed man with a 
nervous cough and a sniffle stood uncer- 
tainly in the center of the room, directly 
under the old-fashioned electric chandelier 
dependent from the ceiling, while to the 
right of the black velvet portiéres, which 
hung in the double doorway separating the 
front from the rear parlor, was seated a 
quiet, severe-looking woman in a tailored 
dress with a small brown fur neckpiece. - 

A little stir was occasioned when the 
white-aproned maid ushered in Clifford 
and Marsh. The former piloted his com- 
panion across the room, bowing distantly 
to some of the guests, with whom he evi- 
dently had a slight acquaintance. 

Suddenly the room grew still, and 
Madame Glorious appeared between the 
curtains which filled the double doorway. 
The pallor of her face was accentuated by 
a black gown, unrelieved by any>color. 

In a low-pitched voice she said, “Will 
you please arrange the circle,’’ and seated 
herself in a chair which the maid set di- 
rectly in front of the portiéres facing the 
room. 

Quickly the other chairs were placed so 
as to form a circle. The soft-voiced man 
with the baggy trousers found a position on 
Madame’s right, while the seat to her left 
was taken by the severe-looking woman in 
the tailored dress. Clifford placed himself 
directly opposite Glory, with Marsh along- 
side of him. 


Still in the same low, flat tone Madame 
Glorious directed: “The lights are to be 
extinguished, and we will all join hands. 
While we are waiting for a manifestation 
or a materialization, we will sing gently in 
unison.” In an almost inaudible wail, she 
went on: “The spirits are all about us. The 
room is filled with them. I feel a strange 
premonition. Think of your dear ones. 
Help me. Help me!” 

The electric lights were switched off, and 
the room was in darkness. Some one 
gasped. A moan was heard. 

Then the man with the baggy trousers 
began to chant: “John Brown’s body lies 
a-moldering in the grave.” The song was 
taken up and rendered with solemnity. 

At its conclusion, there was a lull until 
a woman began in a high, falsetto voice: 
“We shall gather at the River.” 

There was a gruesomeness about the 
singing in the darkness, with sighs and 
groans punctuating its progress. 

A startled shriek, “Some one touched 
me!” was followed by a man’s voice asking, 
“Is that you, Bobby?” and continuing as 
though in conversation: “Are you happy? 
How is Edna?” 

This was interrupted by a dominant bass 
guttural coming from the medium: “You 
call. Tecumseh? He here—Paleface Squaw 
live in happy hunting-ground, she come too. 
Want to talk to Joseph.” 


GC ORD felt Marsh’s hands grow wet 
with sweat as the old gentleman 
whispered: “My God, do you suppose that 
is Martha coming to me?” 
- Before Clifford could answer him, the 
heavy guttural voice called, “Joseph!” and 
was answered by the old man in a trembling 
quaver: “Yes, I am here.” 

The deep bass continued: “Joseph, take 
seat by camp-fire. Paleface Squaw Martha 
she make medicine with you.” 

Marsh instinctively stood up and started 
toward the medium. Some one moved his 
chair forward, and without effort on his 
part, he found himself seated. His hands 
were taken by the man and woman on 
either side of the medium, and a little inner 
circle of four was thus formed, with Marsh 
directly in front of and facing Madame 
Glorious. The darkness was impenetrable, 
but to his neighbors on either side, the ol 
gentleman’s nervousness and excitement 
were apparent. 

Some woman in the outer circle gasped: 
“Oh, my heavens, look!” 
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Marsh saw a pale fluid splotch of amber 
light at his feet. It began to take form; 
and undulating, translucent, it grew to the 
height of a woman and stood weaving in 
front of him. 

A cool breeze seemed to fill the air, and 
he sensed rather than heard the low mur- 
mur: “Joseph, I—am—so—weak.”’ 

He cried: “My girl, my little girl, I’ve 
missed you. I need you so.” 


Again the murmur, felt rather than ~ 


heard: “So weak—no _loneliness—your 
friend—hold. to her—marry her—bond 
‘between us—” 

Meantime, unable to gather what: was 
being said, the outer circle was buzzing with 
low, awed exclamation: “It’s a materializa- 
tion.” “Isn’t she beautiful.” ‘“That’s astra- 
plasm.” 


CHAIR was overturned with a star- 

tling crash. There followed a curse. 
Then a click, and the room was flooded 
with light as a man shouted from the rear: 
“Sit: quietly where you are. The place is 
raided.” 

Instantly there was pandemonium. 
Everyone seemed to be milling about the 
center of the room. An officer stood at the 
hall door effectually barring egress. The 
soft-voiced man with baggy trousers darted 
through the portiéres, followed by others 
seeking escape through the rear. 

Glory sat unmoved. She was _ fairly 

blinded by the hatred which blazed from 
her eyes as they rested on Clifford. 
-. Mr. Marsh also remained in his seat 
directly opposite, still retaining his hold on 
the hand of the quiet, severe-looking woman 
in the tailored dress. 

All the rest of the circle had fled. 

Clifford, alone of the four, was standing, 
having taken a position directly back: of 
the elderly man, with his hand protectingly 
on the other’s shoulder. He seemed obliv- 
ious of everything but Glory, and his face 
wrinkled in a crooked smile. 

Then walking over to the uniformed man, 
who had remained at the hall doorway, he 
whispered, ‘Fine business,” and with an 
intimate wink, in a conciliatory tone said, 


aloud: “Officer, this gentleman and I are 
only visitors. We don’t want any pub- 
licity.” 


The other answered, as he started to 
leave: “Very good, sir. Ill know where 
to find you two gentlemen if you are 
needed.” 

Clifford returned to his former position 


and ignoring the women, laughed: “My 
gracious, think of you and me being ar- 
rested with a fake medium. The papers 
would be full of it.” 

The crooked smile left his face when 
he saw Glory step forward, her eyes wide 
with bewilderment, as she gazed at the 
old gentleman. ‘What’s the game?” he 
barked. 

Her only answer was to point at their 
victim and his companion still seated, ap- 
parently unconscious of the surroundings, 
their positions unchanged. 

Clifford quickly stepped to her. side, 
sharply scrutinizing them. Then he too 
stiffened with amazement. 


Vass was leaning forward in his chair, 
silently fondling, with his faded eyes, 
the woman by his side. She seemed lost 
to all about her save the old gentleman, 
and sat tense and upright, as though ex- 
pectantly waiting for him to speak. 

The silence was broken by the half- 
whisper of his low-toned voice: ‘You 
heard her—she wants me to hold on to you 
—to marry you—you are a bond between 
us. Mrs. Davis, you have been divinely 
directed to come here tonight. Will you be 
my wife, my helpmate?” 

Tears were rolling down the woman’s 
cheeks. The severe expression had been 
replaced by the rapt look of one who sees 
a vision, as she answered: “Oh, Mr. Marsh, 
I do love you so, and I want to care for you 
and to wait on you and to protect you 
always.” 

Glory fell back helplessly into her seat 
and gasped: “Who is this woman?” 

Marsh beamed on her as he replied: 
“Madame, this is Mrs. Davis, my house- 
keeper. She was afraid of my coming here 
tonight. She has been a skeptic right along. 
Now she knows how wonderful you are. 
We have been directed.” 

Mrs. Davis glowingly agreed: “You have 
been a good angel to us both. We shall 
never forget how splendid you are.” 

Glory’s face was pinched and _tired- 
looking. She arose, pushed aside one of the 
velvet portiéres, and said: “Thank you— 
It has been a trying evening. I know you 
will excuse me.” 

The network of wrinkles about Clifford’s 
eyes might have indicated a kindly smile. 
He bowed quite formally as he declared, 
“You have most certainly been divinely 
directed,” and with decided finality, he 
added, “‘Good night.” 
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to see just what happened. Every- 

one else in camp had gone down the 
island that day to get a count of the half- 
wild cattle among the blueberry swamps. 

_, The wild drive of rain and low clouds to 
the westward hid Garden Island from sight 
and lowered all the horizon, until Lake 
Michigan seemed a small place. Beaver 
Island was clear vanished, and so was High 
Island with its colony of Israelites. Nothing 
was, to be seen from this north end of Hog 
Island except the foaming shallows and the 
deeper water beyond, and the huge rollers 
bursting in from the Wisconsin shore—with 
two other things. One, as the keen blue 
eyes of the watching girl could make out, 
was or had been a boat; the other was a 
man. 

She had heard shots, faint reports crack- 
ing down the wind, drawing her to the point 
of land to see what was happening out 
there toward Garden Island. For a long 
while there was nothing to see, until the 
boat came into sight. It was only a blotch, 
rising and then gone again, gradually sink- 
ing from sight altogether.. Few would have 


Nex CALLAHAN was the only one 


seen it. Nelly Callahan, however, was an 
island girl, and her eye was instantly caught 
by anything outside the settled scheme of 
things. So she knew it for a boat, and after 
a time knew that it had gone down entirely. 

Presently she made out the man. To her 
intense astonishment he was sitting in the 
stern of a canoe, and paddling. Canoes are 
rare things in the Beaver Islands these days; 
here in the center of Lake Michigan, with 
thé nearest land little more than a mirage 
above the horizon, there are other arid safer 
playthings, and life is too bitter hard to be 
lightly held. 

Yet here was a canoe driving down the 
storm, a rag of sail on a stumpy mast for- 
ward, tarpaulins lashed over freight-rolls 
amidships, the man paddling in the stern. 
What connection was there between him 
and that sunken boat, and those shots be- 
hind the curtain of rain and mist? 

That he was trying to get in under the 
curving line of exposed ledge and shoal that 
ran out from the point was obvious. If he 
missed, he would be carried on out to the 
open lake, for once around the point his 
chances of getting to land were slim. Nelly 
Callahan watched him admiringly as he 
fought, gaining inch by inch, now leanine 
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hard on his paddle, now stroking desperately 
as the gusty wind threw off the canoe’s 
head. The odds were worse than he could 
realize, too; all along the point there were 
shoals, running only two to three feet of 
water, and his canoe evidently carried a 
centerboard. 


SUDDENLY she saw the paddle snap in 

his hands. The canoe swayed wildly 
over, swayed back again, rose on a sweep- 
ing foam-crest and was flung forward. An- 
other instant, and she would have been 
rolled over, but the man snatched out an- 
other paddle and dug it in. Again the stub- 
born, straining fight, but he had lost ground, 
and the current was setting out around the 
point of land. 

Still, he had a good chance to win. He 
was closer, now; Nelly Callahan could see 
that his shirt was torn to ribbons, that his 
mouth was bleeding; and those things did 
not come from wind and rain alone. The 
canoe was a wide lake-cruiser, safe enough 
in any sea except for her heavy load—but 
this rock-studded shore water was safe for 
no craft. All the wide expanse around the 
Beavers is treacherous with rocks barely 
awash, 


An invisible hand seemed to strike the 
man suddenly, knocking him forward on his 
face. The canoe staggered, lay over on one 
side—she had struck bottom. Frantically 
the man recovered, jerked up the center- 
board, threw in the pin. But he was too 
late; he had lost the game. The bow, with 
its scrap of sail, bore off before the sweep 
of wind, and like an arrow the canoe darted 
out around the point and was gone. 

For a moment Nelly Callahan stood mo- 
tionless at the edge of the trees. Then she 
turned and started to cut across the base 
of the long point, to get a view of the north 
shore beyond. There was no trail, however. 
Nobody lived on Hog Island; the brush 
was heavy and almost impenetrable. Ex- 
cited, breathless, the girl struggled on her 
way, but knew that she was too slow. 
However, she kept on. Presently she burst 
through the final barrier, her feet slipping 
and sliding on the ground-pine that trailed 
across the sand, and came out on the north- 
ern stretch of shore. Nothing was in sight. 

For a little while she stood there, dis- 
mayed, agonized, incredulous. She had 
been a long while getting here, of course; 
yet some sign of man or canoe, even had 
the latter capsized, must have been within 
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sight. Here around the point the force of 
the rollers was lessened, too. Yet every- 
thing was empty. Man and canoe had 
vanished. 


A SHOUT roused the girl. She glanced 

over her shoulder, fear flitting into her 
blue eyes; then she turned and retraced 
her steps. 

When she stepped back into the clearing 
of the camp, the others had returned. She 
shrank within herself slightly, as always, 
as her eyes swept them; for though Nelly 
was a Beaver girl, she was also something 
more. Her mother had come from the 
mainland, and there was none of the closely 
interbred strain in Nelly Callahan. 

“Where ye been?” called Matt Big 
Mary, her father, combing out his tangle 
of black beard with knotted fingers. ‘Get 
the coffee on, girl! It’s needin’ it we are, 
the day.” 

It was something of a tribute to Matt 
Callahan that -he was not known by the 
usual island diminutive, though the peculiar 
system of nomenclature obtained to dis- 
tinguish him from his cousin Matty Basset 
Callahan. He was a giant of a man, mas- 
sive as an oak, in his deep eyes a brooding, 
glooming shadow that had lain there since 
his wife died. 

The others were merry enough, however, 

for Hughie Dunlevy had fallen into the 
swamp and mired himself head over ears; 
small wonder that Jimmy Basset and Willy 
Tom Gallagher made sport at that, since 
Hughie Dunlevy was a great man on the 
island, holding a second mate’s ticket, and 
strong as any two men except Matt Big 
Mary. He was fishing this summer, going 
partners with Matt, and had bought a half- 
interest in the Callahan cattle that ran 
here on Hog Island. Men said in St. James 
that he would make a good son-in-law to 
Matt, for it is always the wildest who settle 
down the best, and if he would but leave 
Jimmy Basset’s moonshine liquor alone, he 
had a great future fronting him. 
' Here for a week they were, pulling the 
long stakes that had held pound-nets all 
the spring out at the edge of deep water 
where the great trout and whitefish ran, 
and working the north island shore with 
trap-nets and bloater lines. Here for a week 
were the four men, with Nelly Callahan to 
cook and mind camp. She and her father 
occupied the old shanty at the edge of the 
clearing; the other three slept in the brown 
tent near by. 


Now, any other Beaver girl would have 
at once drawn general attention to the 
sunken boat, which would wash in and 
make salvage, and to the presumably 
drowned man and his canoe. -But Nelly 
Callahan kept quiet. She had become a 
changed girl since getting home from her 
school-teaching this spring, and finding that 
her father had made a match with Hughie 
Dunlevy for her; much had happened; sor- 
rowful things had transpired; and Nelly 
Callahan was biding her time. 

Half an hour passed by, and the noon 
meal was over; and since the weather was 
too bad for work, there was naught to be 
done but sit and smoke. Then Matt Big 
Mary took Jimmy Basset and Willy Tom 
Gallagher with him, and a trap-net from 
the big launch dragged up under the trees, 
and set off down the shore. He gave 
Hughie Dunlevy a significant wink. 

“We'll take the skiff down to Belmore 
Bay,” said he, “and be setting a trap out 
beyond the old wreck, and maybe pick up 
a fifty-dollar box o’ bass come Saturday. 
Hughie, me lad, keep your eye on the 
camp.” 

“Aye,” said big Hughie, grinning all ove: 
his broad, good-natured face; and they 
filed off down the shore on their two-mile 
tramp to Belmore Bay. Nelly was keenly 
aware of the strategy, but made no com- 
ment. She was afraid of Hughie, as well 
she might be. A fine, strapping lad he was 
except when he was crossed, and good-hu- 
mored while he had his own way and there 
was no liquor in him; yet he was one to 
be afraid of. 

“There’s: more cattle down the island 
than we looked for, Nelly,” said he; chew- 
ing at a cigar and watching the girl as she 
cleaned up. “The buyer will be over from 
East Jordan next week, and then there'll 
be doings. What’s more, there’s some big 
pine in yonder that’s never been cut out. 
I’m thinkin’ of raftin’ it over to the mill.” 

“Good idea, if you owned it,” said a 
strange voice. “But you don’t.” 


UGHIE DUNLEVY turned, stared, 

came to his feet with a leap. There at 
the edge of the trees, his approach unheard, 
stood the man whom Nelly Callahan had 
seen in the canoe. He wore nothing but 
his ragged shirt, the most essential half 
of a pair of overalls, and canvas shoes. 
Short, curly red hair crowned a face that 
was weather-hardened, humorous, strong- 
boned; one glimpsed. sparkling gray eyes 
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that could either laugh or glitter, and a 
wide, generous mouth. Dripping wet. as 
he was, the stranger showed bruises and a 
cut lip, and a red streak ran across his half- 
exposed chest. 

“Tf you could spare me a bite to eat, 
young lady, I'd appreciate it!”’ exclaimed 
the stranger genially. “Did I scare you 
folks? Sorry! My boat went down, and 
I was washed ashore, saw the smoke of 
your fire, and came for it. Is that a fish 
mulligan I smell? Then if there’s any left, 
have pity on a starving man!” 

Nelly, with a smile at his laughing words, 
turned to the big pot. Hughie Dunlevy re- 
garded the stranger with a frown on his 
wide features. 

“Where’d ye come from? Who are ye?” 

“Callahan’s my name,” said the stranger, 
coming forward. 

“You’re no island Callahan!” said Dun- 
levy promptly. The other laughed. 

“No, I haven’t that honor; but our an- 
cestors were kings in Ireland at the same 
time. I don’t go by that name either; 
mostly folks call me Hardrock.” 

“Hardrock Callahan, eh?” exclaimed the 
girl, not. liking the general aspect of Hughie 
Dunlevy. “Well,I’m Nelly Callahan, and 
this is my father’s camp, and you're wel- 
come. Shake hands with Hughie Dunlevy 
and make yourself comfortable. I'll have 
this mulligan hot in a minute, and coffee’s 
all réady.” 

. Hardrock stepped forward and extended 
his hand. Dunlevy accepted it, though 
not with any marked warmth, and for an 
instant the two men measured each other. 

“What was that you said when you 
showed up?” demanded Hughie. ‘About 
me not owning this timber?” 

“Something like that, I guess.” Hard- 
rock Callahan laughed cheerfully. “TI hap- 
pen to own it myself. Oh, coffee ready? 
Thanks, Miss Callahan—or if I may say 
so, Miss Nelly! I hate to use the name of 
Callahan on the Beavers—too many other 
Callahans here already.” 

He sat down, turned his back to the 
scowling, indeterminate Hughie, and sipped 
the hot coffee. Nelly Callahan did not 
smile, however, as she put the mulligan 
pot in the embers. It had come to her that 
while she was crossing the point, this man 
must have worked his canoe in to the shore, 
have dragged it up, and have made camp. 
And what was this story of owning the 
timber? 

“You and me will have a talk,” said 


Hughie Dunlevy, ‘“‘when you’ve had. a bite 
to eat.” 

“Right,” said Hardrock Callahan. “I’ve 
had ‘one or two talks already this morn- 
ing. 

The girl looked at him, met his twin- 
Bling gray eyes, and smiled despite’ her- 
self. 


CHAPTER II 


NEY CALLAHAN saw that this man 
Hardrock was a stranger; and yet he 
was not a stranger. No one but a fool 
would have walked ashore on the Beavers 
and claimed ownership of. land, .unless he 
was known and accepted; for. little good 
his law title would do him. Hardrock was 
certainly not a fool, however; and at the 
same time he had some knowledge of ‘the 
islands. He had hidden his canoe and the 
stuff in it; and it was significant that Nelly 
did not look upon the story he told as a 
lie, but as justifiable precaution... Was it 
his motorboat that she had seen sinking? 
“And did ye say,” inquired Hughie; re- 
calling the boat, “that your boat had gone 
down?” 

“Motorboat,” and Hardrock nodded in 
affirmation. “Hit a sunken rock out yon- 
der and raked her bottom out.” 

“Where from?” 

“St. James.” 

Hughie scowled at that, as well he might, 
since no one but an islander was from 
St. James; and this man was no islander. 
Set in the middle of Lake Michigan, inhab- 
ited by a hundred and fifty families, each 
related to the others, living by the loot of 
the lakes and woods, the islanders were a 
clannish lot who clung together and let the 
world go by. A few Indians lingered; a few 
outsiders had roamed in; a few tourists 
came and went; and over on High Island 
was the colony of Israelites—silent, wistful 
men with wide eyes and hairy lips. No law 
was on the Beavers, nor ever had been, save 
when King Strang established his brief 
Mormon kingdom. at St. James. There was 
not an officer in the group, not a judge nor 
a lawyer nor a doctor, and one man was as 
good as another; and once when the reve- 
nue men came to pry around, with talk of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, there were 
dark tales of what happened by night—but 
no more revenue men came. As for game 
wardens they were not fools. 

The Beavers were not out of touch with 
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the world, however. Scarce a large boat 
on the western lakes but had from one to 
ten islanders aboard, and the Beaver Gal- 
laghers were known from Buffalo to Du- 
luth; how many island men lay at the bot- 
tom of Whitefish Bay, it was hard to say. 
Some, who made money, spent the winters 
in Chicago or elsewhere; and Bowery Cal- 
lahan, who swung the island vote, was State 
road-inspector and traveled up and down 
the land enjoying his ease. 


jy Bc looked at the two men by the 

fire, and felt a sudden hurt in the 
heart of her for the smiling stranger. He 
had no fear in his eye, and under his brown 
throat his skin was white like ivory, and 
his arms under their tattered sleeves were 
smooth as silk. At him as he ate glared 
Hughie Dunlevy, broad and dark like all 
the Dunlevys, rippling with great muscles, 
a man with strength to toss a box of fish 
like a toy; and many a tale was told of 
Hughie on the lake boats, and how he put 
the boots to any man who dared stand up 
to him. 

Now Hardrock sighed, and ‘smiled at 
Nelly, and thanked her for his meal. 

“We'll have our talk,” said he to Hughie, 
“and then Ill have a smoke.” 

“J’m not so sure about that,” said 
Hughie. ‘What are ye doing here?” 

“Resting on my own land, if you want 
to know. I bought this end of the island 
from Eddie John Macaulay in Charlevoix.” 

There was no parry between the two of 
them, no hesitation. Hardrock looked 
Hughie in the eye and gave him the news 
straight and direct. 

“Buying isn’t keeping,’ said Hughie. 
“We'll have a word about that matter. 
Eddie John told us to take the timber if 
we wanted it, and take it we will.” 

The gray eyes of Hardrock glittered for 
a moment. 

“Take it you wont,” said he bluntly. 

Hughie laughed, and it was a laugh to 
reach under the skin and sting. 

“Ts that so, Mr. Callahan? It’s sorry I’d 
be to hurt ye, and you washed ashore and 
out of luck; so keep a civil tongue in your 
head. Have no such talk around Matt 
Big Mary, I warn ye, for this is his camp 
and mine, and he’s a bad man in his anger.” 

Hardrock’s thin lips twitched. ‘So they 
said about Connie Dunlevy this morning in 
St. James. I hope he’s not related to you? 
He came out on the dock to have a talk 
with me, and I think they’re taking him 


over on the mailboat this afternoon to the 
hospital.” 

Hughie scrambled to his feet. “Glory 
be! What have ye done to my brother Con- 
nie, ye red-haired outlander?” 

“Not a thing,” said Hardrock, and chuck- 
led. ‘Poor Connie fell off the dock. I 
think he broke a rib or two, and maybe his 
shoulder.” 

“Get up!” cried Hughie hoarsely, pas- 
sion flaming in his face. “So that’s who 
marked ye up, eh? Then I'll finish the 
job—” 

Hardrock stretched himself and began 
to rise, lazily enough. Just then Nelly Cal- 
lahan stepped forward. 

“Don’t, Hughie!” she exclaimed. “It 
isn’t fair—you mustn’t! He’s all worn 
out—” 

Hughie turned on her and shoved her 
aside. “Out o’ this! Stand aside, and 
see—”’ : 

He never finished the sentence, for Hard- 
rock was off the ground like a spring of 
steel, a billet of firewood in one hand, and 
the sound of the blow could be heard 
across the clearing. Struck behind the ear 
Hughie Dunlevy threw out his arms and 
went down in a heap. Hardrock looked at 
Nelly Callahan, and the glitter of his eyes 
changed to a smile. 

“So that’s that,” he said coolly. ‘Too 
bad I had to use the stick, Miss Nelly, but 
you spoke the truth when you said Iwas 
done up. Don’t worry about him—he'll 
come around after a bit. Do you suppose 
you could find me a bit of dry tobacco? 
Then we'll sit down and talk things over.” 

For a moment the girl looked at him. 
She was blue of eye and black of hair, 
and the color was high in her cheeks; and 
when she smiled there came a dimple on 
either side of her mouth, and her body held 
a spring of the foot and a supple grace of 
round lines that the school-teaching had 
not taken out of her. Suddenly a laugh 
broke in her eyes. 

“Hughie had it coming, I think,” said 
she, and turned. “I'll get you the tobacco.” 

She got him some, and sat down at the 
fire and watched him stuff it into his pipe 
and light it with an ember. Hughie Dun- 
levy lay where he had fallen. 

“Father and the other boys will be back 
in an hour or sooner,” she said. “I think 
you’d better go and get that canoe of yours, 
and be off while you have the chance.” 

Hardrock gave her a swift look, then 
chuckled. Fi 
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“Oh! Saw me land, did you? 
not going, thanks. I’m staying.” 

“Then you'll have trouble, I’m afraid.” 

He shrugged, and lay back on one elbow, 
smoking contentedly. 

“Very likely. Eddie John Macaulay 
thought he worked a smooth trick when he 
sold me this end of the island, timber and 
all, but I’d been warned beforehand. I 
spent the night at St. James and went up 
to the dance and had a grand time. Connie 
Dunlevy had too much moonshine, though, 
and this morning he started to make 
trouble.” 

“Listen, please!” said the girl, an urgent 
note in her voice. ‘You can’t take this 
seriously—but you must! You don’t un- 
derstand. You'll not be allowed to stay, 
after all that’s happened. Who was shoot- 
ing out in the channel? What boat was 
that I saw sinking?” 

Hardrock took the pipe from his lips 
and regarded her for a moment. 

“My dear Nelly,” he said quietly, “I’m 
afraid .you’re the one who doesn’t under- 
stand. Did you ever hear of Danny Galla- 
gher?” 

.. Her eyes opened at that. ‘Danny? 
Why of course! His father Vesty owns 
the sawmill down at the head of the island. 
But Danny has been away two years, in 
Arizona.” 

..“And Tve come. from, Arizona,” said 
Hardrock. ‘“That’s where I got my nick- 
name. I’ve been running a mine out there, 
and Danny has been working with me. 
He’s a fine boy, Danny is! He told me so 
‘much about the islands that I came up here 
when I got a year off, and I’m going to 
settle down in a cabin here under the trees, 
and finish writing a mining book for en- 
gineers. Danny has written his father 
about me. I meant to look up Vesty, but 
haven’t had a chance yet.” 


No, I’m 


pees troubled comprehension in the blue 
eyes of the girl deepened at this. 

“Why didn’t you do it first?” she broke 
out. “If people knew that Danny had 
sent you here, and Vesty Gallagher would 
answer for you, there’d have been no 
trouble! Vesty is a big man on the island. 
A word from him—” 

“My dear girl, I stand on my own feet,” 
said Hardrock quietly. ‘The sunken boat 
you saw was mine. Two ‘of Connie’s 
friends got after me. I suppose they 
‘thought it was quite safe, for the rain was 
coming down in sheets and one could 


scarcely see three hundred yards. They 
ran me down before I knew what they 
were up to. Fortunately, I had time to 
cut the canoe loose and get into her, and 
then I opened up on the two rascals with 
my shotgun, and gave them plenty. Never 
fear! When I go over to St. James I'll 
know ’em again, and take a little punish- 
ment out of them for the loss of that 
motorboat. Satisfied, are you?” 

Under his twinkling gray eyes, the girl 
laughed a little. S 


“Hold it!” he exclaimed. ‘Oh, no use 
—gone again.” 
“Eh?” Her gaze widened. “What?” 


“Those dimples. How long is this camp 
to continue?”’ 

“Until the first of the week.” Nelly 
Callahan was disconcerted by his abrupt 
change of subject and forgot to resent the 
personality. “Father’s rounding up some 
cattle and counting how many there are 
here.” 

“Good! Then I'll be over to the dance 
next Thursday night. May I take you?” 

She was startled by his words. She was 
more startled a moment later when a 
crashing of brush sounded, and she leaped 
to her feet. 

“Oh! Father’s coming—” 

“Answer the question,” persisted Hard- 
rock. “Quick!” 

“Ves,” she said, and then turned swiftly 
to him. “Go quickly—” 

“Nonsense!” Hardrock puffed at his 
pipe. “Nothing to get excited about.. I’m 
not going to start any trouble, I promise 
you. Great Scott! Is that your father?” 

He stared at the huge figure of Matt 
Big Mary advancing upon him, with the 
other two men following. All three gaped 
at him. Matt, astonished, came to a halt. 

“What’s this!” he rumbled. ‘Hughie! 
Where’s Hughie, las8?_ Who’s yon man?” 

“Hughie’s gone to sleep,” said Hard- 
rock, and came easily to his feet. ‘“My 
name’s Callahan—” 

“He’s a friend of Danny Vesty Gal- 
lagher,” broke in the girl swiftly. “From 
Arizona. And Danny had’ him buy this 
end of the island from Eddie John Ma- 
caulay, Father.” 

“Shipwrecked on my own land,” said 
Hardrock, laughing. He held out his 
hand. “You’re Matt Callahan—Matt Big 
Mary? Danny has told me about you. 
Glad to meet you.” 

Matt gave him a huge grip, between 
surprise and bewilderment. : - 
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“What’s all this? Bought it off of Eddie 
John, ye did? And what d’ye mean by 
shipwrecked? There’s been no boat—” 

“My motorboat went down,” said Hard- 
rock. “I got ashore with my duffle, 
though. Got a camp down shore a piece. 
Came over from St. James this morning.” 

“Oh! Angl it’s a friend o’ Vesty Gal- 
lagher ye are, eh? What’s the matter 
with Hughie?” 

“Hughie made a mistake,” Hardrock 
grinned cheerfully. “He didn’t believe 
that I had bought this bit of the island. 
Somehow, Hughie and I didn’t get along 
very well. He had some queer idea that 
I ought to walk home, and I didn’t agree 
with him. So he went to sleep. I guess 
Pll be going. Drop over to my camp 
sometime. I'll likely run in and see you 
again. Thanks for the coffee, Miss Nelly.” 

And he was gone, with a wave of his 
hand, before the three astonished men 
knew what to say or do. 


CHAPTER III 


HiARDROCK CALLAHAN passed along 
; the narrow sand-strip that edged the 
north shore of Hog Island, until he found 
a slight opening among the trees that 
suited him. Then he came back to his 
pulled-up canoe and began to transport 
his load to the spot selected; the canoe 
itself he left hidden where it was. 

The storm was not clearing off, but was 
turning and bringing down a new and 
colder drift of rain and wind from the 
north. Ax in hand, Hardrock attacked the 
tangle of dead and living trees that rimmed 
him in like a wall. For an hour he 
worked steadily, slowly driving back the 
growth and clearing the grassy sward that 
had attracted him; then he dragged the 
débris to the shore and was rid of it. This 
done, he sat down in the wet sand, stuffed 
some of his own tobacco into his pipe, and 
sighed comfortably. 

“What a girl!” he observed. ‘And she’s 
the same one Danny Gallagher showed me 
the picture of, too. That’s a coincidence. 
Well, I'd better get a shelter up before 
I settle down to dream about her. Good 
thing the motorboat went down instead of 
my canoe! She’s a grade above most of 
the islanders that I’ve seen—” 

Whether he referred to canoe or girl was 
not determined. 

He set to work methodically getting up 


the tent, which he now unlashed, and an- 
chored it securely. His. clearing opened 
on the shore to the north, and the trees 
fully protected him from the eternal west 
winds; since he was pitching the tent for 
all summer, he made a thorough job of 
it, and this took time. Then, opening up 
some of his bundles, he produced flannel 
shirt and corduroys and other garments, 
and clothed himself in decency. Having 
already collected some dry wood from the 
thicket, he now built up a cheerful blaze 
and watched the wispy smoke whirl away 
in gray shreds down the wind. The after- 
noon was waning, and he was considering 
opening up some grub when a huge figure 
came into his vista of the shore and Matt 
Big Mary was striding up to him. 

“Greetings!” exclaimed Hardrock cor- 
dially. ‘Come in out of the rain and toast 
your shins.” 

The big man nodded solemnly, sat down 
beside Hardrock in the tent. opening, pro- 
duced a black pipe and blacker tobacco, 
and lighted up. He sat for a little in si- 
lence, staring over the fire at the gray lake 
with those deep-set, melancholy eyes of his. 
At length he removed the pipe from his 
lips and spoke. 

“Hughie tells me ye’ve bought the timber.” 

“Yes. It went with the land, said Eddie 
John. I’ve no use for it, except this tall 
pine right back of here. If you want. the 
rest, you can have it.” 

“T don’t,” said Matt. 
the island Callahans?” 

“No. New York State.” 

“So are we, out of County Tyrone. All 
the same stock.” Matt puffed over. that 
for a bit. “Ye done a bad day’s work, 
fallin’ foul of Hughie Dunlevy.” 

“That’s as may be. Sooner him than 
you.” 

Matt turned and swept Hardrock with 
his slow gaze. “Why?” 

“Because,”’—and Hardrock -stretched 
himself out more comfortably,—‘‘because 
I expect to marry your daughter.” 

“J don’t like. jokes,” said Matt Big 
Mary, after a moment. “Not that kind.” 

“Ym not joking,” said Hardrock coolly. 
“Danny Gallagher showed me a picture of 
her, and that’s why I came here, partly. 
Now that I’ve seen her and talked with 
her, I know. I’m fair with you. If she’s 
in love with nobody else, and I can win 
her, I'll do it.” 

“Hot head, queer heart,” said Matt, a 
gathering rumble in his tone. 


“Vou’re none of 
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Hardrock laughed. 
““She’s promised.” 
“By herself or by you?” 

“No matter. Hughie Dunlevy marries 
her.” 

“No.” 

Storm grew in Matt’s eyes, and his big 
black beard bristled. 

“Careful, me lad! The boys wanted to 
come over and have a talk with ye, but 
I set down me foot. I want no trouble, 
without ye force it on me. I'll have no 
man makin’ light talk of my girl, more 
particular a stranger.” 

“It’s not light talk, Matt; I mean every 
word of it,” said Hardrock. “And V’m 
not a good one to bluff, either. You fel- 
lows on the Beavers, Matt, are all clan- 
nish, and you all stick together like burrs, 
and you throw a strong bluff. Why? Be- 
cause you're all afraid of the big world. 
Let a better man walk in and whip one 
or two of you, and things are different. 
Besides, I have a friend or so if I want 
to call on ’em, and I’ll be no outcast. So 
think twice, Matt, before you lay down 
the law.” 

Even while. he spoke, Hardrock felt his 
words fruitless. Matt’s mental horizon 
was too narrowed to comprehend him in 
the least. 

“You take my advice,” said Matt Big 
Mary after a moment. “Be out of here 
before tomorry night, me lad. Ye’ll find 
a skiff on the shore down to the bay—” 

“Want me to put you off my land, 
Matt?” said. Hardrock quietly. 

‘The other was so astonished that he 
turned his head and stared. What he saw 
in those hard, icy gray eyes held him si- 
lent. Hardrock continued: 

“You seem to think, Matt, that I’m a 
boy to obey you. I’m not. I don’t in- 
tend to put up a ‘No Trespass’ sign and 
keep folks off, but I’m not taking orders 
from you, and I’m not scared worth a 
damn. If you bring a fight to me, I'll 
meet you halfway every time. I’ve tried 
to be decent with you, because I want no 
trouble. Now, I have to be in St. James 
tomorrow morning, and I’ll expect you to 
see that my camp here isn’t disturbed 
while I’m gone; you’re square enough to 
keep your men away from it. Think 
things over. When I come back, I'll see 
you. If you’ve made up your mind to 
avoid trouble and meet me halfway, I'll 
be glad. If not, we'll settle things in a 
hurry. What d’you say to that?” 


“I’m safe enough.” 


Matt Big Mary laughed slowly. 

“Aye,” said he. “That’s fair, Hard- 
rock. But you'll not come back from the 
island, if what Hughie did be tellin’ ‘us 
is so. Connie Dunlevy will be waitin’ for 
you, or his friends.” 

“So will Vesty Gallagher.” Hardrock 
grinned cheerfully. “I'll be back to- 
morrow night or next day. Anything you 
want me to fetch with me—mail or grub?” 

Matt stared at him a moment, then rose 
to his feet. 

“Damned if I can make ye out,” said 
he reflectively. “So long.- I'll answer 
that the boys don’t touch your camp.” 

He strode away and vanished along the 
shore. 


Aes daylight died, the storm was 
blown out and the rollers were already 
going down. Hardrock Callahan, after 
luxuriously dining on beans and _ biscuit 
and hot tea, smoked his pipe and watched 
the stars, then laid out his blankets and 
rolled up. He was asleep almost at once. 
It was two in the morning when he 
wakened, as he had set himself to do. A 
glance at his watch confirmed the hour. 
He dressed, and went down to the shore. 
Everything was quiet, save for the wash 
of waves and the whisper of breeze in the 
trees overhead. Off to the northwest came 
the swift, clear flash of the Garden Shoal 
light, and farther west, the zed flash from 
Squaw Island light glimmered over the 
horizon. Nodding, Hardrock returned to 
his tent, produced an electric torch and 
for ten minutes pored over an unrolled 
chart of the island group. 

Then, satisfied, he laced up the tent- 
flap, turned to the shore, and went to 
where the wide lake-cruising canoe was 
laid up under the bushes. In ten minutes 
the light craft was standing out under the 
breeze, rounding the point and _ holding 
south for Beaver Island and St. James. 

The dawn was breaking when he drew 
down toward the long and narrow harbor. 
Instead of holding for it, however, he went 
to the right of the unwinking red eye of the 
lighthouse, came to shore on the point amid 
the thick trees and half-ruined dwellings 
there, and drew up the canoe from sight. 
Hardrock Callahan was learning caution. 
He set out afoot, and presently came to the 
road that wound along the bay and was the 
artery of the straggling row of houses cir- 
cling the bay-shore for a mile or more and 
forming the town of St. James. 
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The sun was rising upon a glorious day 
when he had passed down the length of the 
bay to the head, and reached the hotel and 
the restaurant adjoining. The hotel was 
not yet alive for the day, but the island 
itself was astir, and the restaurant was 
open. Hardrock went in and breakfasted 
leisurely by the help of Rose McCafferty, 
who was waitress, cook and proprietor. 
Finding himself taken for an early tourist 
from the hotel out for the morning’s fish- 
ing, he let it go at that. 

“Hear any more about the boys who 
were shot up?” he inquired casually, in the 
course of the meal. The response stupefied 
him. 

“Glory be, and what more is there to 
hear, except the name o’ the scoundrel that 
done it? Poor Marty Biddy Basset—a 
grand boy he was, and only yesterday 
morning he was settin’ here before me! 
And Owen John will maybe get well, but 
the fever’s on him and it’s no talkin’ he’ll 
do this long while. The doctor at the hotel 
is wid him this blessed minute.” 

“Eh?” Hardrock stared at her. “One of 
them’s dead, you say? I didn’t know 
that—” 

“Wasn’t they picked up by the Danes 
and brought in last night, and poor Marty 
wid a bullet through him, and two through 
Owen, and the both of ’em all peppered wid 
birdshot as well, and the boat ruined wid 
bullets? There she lays down to the Booth 
dock this minute—” 

Hardrock laid a coin on the counter and 
went out. 

He stood staring down at the line of fish- 
sheds and wharves across the road, feeling 
numb and unable to believe what he had 
heard. Dead! Yet he had certainly used 
no bullets; he had neither rifle nor pistol. 
Mechanically he crossed the road and 
walked through the soft, deep sand to the 
fish-company’s wharf. Red-haired Joe 
Boyle had just opened up the shed and was 
getting in some box-parts to knock to- 
gether; he flung Hardrock a casual nod as 
the latter approached, and went on about 
his business. 

The boat was not far to seek. She lay on 
the north side of the dock, and Hardrock 
stood gazing down at her. That she was 
the same which had run him down, he saw 
at a glance; not many of these boats were 
open craft; nearly all having a boxlike 
shelter for engines and lifters and men. 

Across her weathered stern-sheets was a 
pool of dried, blackened blood, and the 


thwart by the engine carried another grim 
reminder. Fear clamped upon Hardrock— 
fear lest he be blamed for this affair. It 
seemed only too probable. Whoever had 
done the murder, too, must have done it 
shortly after he himself had peppered the 
two men with his shotgun. The swift im- 
pulse seized on him to run while he could. 
Instead of running, however, he leaned 
over and jumped down into the boat. Up 
forward was a tangle of ropes and lines and 
life-belts, and a colored object there caught 
his notice. He picked it up. It was a 
small pennant-shaped bit of canvas, painted 
half white, half black, attached to a stick 
that had broken short off. Moved by some 
instinct, certainly by no obvious reason, he 
pocketed it and climbed back to the wharf. 
“Morning,” said a voice, and he looked 
up to see a gnarled, red-whiskered man 
surveying him with an air of appraisal. 
“Your name aint Callahan, by any 
chance?” 
“Callahan it is. Otherwise, Hardrock.” 
“Good. I been lookin’ for ye,” said the 
other. “I’m Vesty Gallagher, Danny’s dad. 
Let’s you and me go somewheres, and go 
quick. Come on over to Dunlevy’s shed. 
Good thing I seen ye, Hardrock—blamed 
good thing! Come on.” 


CHAPTER IV 


JN the heavy, dank quiet of the shed 

where the big nets hung, Hardrock sat 
smoking his pipe. His brain listened me- 
chanically to the words of Vesty Gallagher; 
yet other sounds were borne in upon him; 
the rattle of ice from the wharf, the slam 
of fish-boxes tossed about, the eternal 
creaking of the great net-frames as they 
swung and swung endlessly in the breeze 
and groaned futile protest. 

“By luck I come to town last night for 
freight, and remained over,” said Vesty, 
“and by luck I seen you this morning and 
knew ye for a stranger. I said a word or 
two last night, when there was talk about 
your scrap wi’ Connie Dunlevy, after the. 
two boys was brought in. Some said you 
had done it, d’ye see? Nobody knows 
what’s happened out there in the fog and 
rain, but there’s plenty that intend to know. 
Eleven families 0’ Bassets there are on the 
island, and Marty Biddy dead today. Not 
to mention Owen John, wi’ two bullets 
through him and the fever bad on him, and 
he’ll go over to the Charlevoix hospital on 
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the mailboat. By luck my boy Danny had 
been writin’ me, and I was looking for ye.” 

Hardrock nodded and turned to the 
gnarled man beside him. 

“It was more than luck that I met you 
this morning,” he said quietly. ‘You don’t 
know just how bad things look for me. 
Here’s what happened.” 

He told what had taken place the pre- 
ceding day, omitting no detail. ‘They 
were not close enough for the shotgun to 
do much damage,” he concluded. “Where 
those bullets came from, I can’t pretend 
to guess.” 

Vesty Gallagher bit his pipestem thought- 
fully, watching Hardrock from screwed-up, 
sharp little eyes. 

“You're straight,” he said suddenly. 
“T’m with ye. So that’s settled. Now hark 
ye here, me lad! Ill have a word wi’ the 
priest, and he’ll have a word wi’ the boys, 
and they’ll go slow. But if I was you, I’d 
come down to the sawmill with me and 
spend a while there.” 

Hardrock smiled. “Thanks, Vesty, but 
I can’t do it. Surely there must be some 
way of telling who shot those two fellows?” 

“There’s many would ha’ liked to do it,” 
said old Gallagher. ‘The two of them was 
a bad lot—them and the Dunlevy boys 
hung together. Ye’ll have trouble there. 
Connie Dunlevy and Hughie will guess that 
ye had a hand in the shootin’, and they’ll 


go for ye. Better ye come down home with’ 


me, lad.” 

“Can’t. Promised Matt Callahan I’d 
come back to Hog Island and settle mat- 
ters with him.” The gray eyes of Hard- 
rock twinkled. “I said I’d put him off my 
land if he wasn’t reasonable, and I'll do it.” 


“Glory be! Have ye been fighting with 
Matt Big Mary? And I hear Hughie’s 
over there—” 


Hardreck related a version of his en- 
counter on the island—a version which 
very tactfully omitted any mention of 
Nelly Callahan. Old Vesty chuckled and 
scratched his red whiskers and then 
chuckled again. 

“Praise be, it’s fine to hear of some one 
who’s got the guts to stand up to them 
Callahans!” he exclaimed. “Betwixt ’em, 
the Callahans and. Dunlevys have been 
runnin’ too high a hand and drinkin’ too 
much 0’ Jimmy Basset’s moonshine. What 
came ye to town for?” 

“To find who it was had run me down, 
and make ’em pay for my motorboat,” said 
Hardrock. ‘But now I'll reconsider .the 


program. It wont do to have everybody 
know what happened, or I’d be—”’ 

“You'd be shot so damned quick ye’d 
never know what struck!” said Vesty 
promptly. ‘“Word’s been passed around 
that you’re a revenuer, but I’ve put a stop 
to that. If Owen John does any talkin’ 
before they take him to Charlevoix, he'll 
be able to tell what happened, but they say 
he’s bad off.” 

“T suppose the sheriff will be over to 
investigate?” 


ye sucked at his pipe a moment. 

“Maybe,” he said slowly. ““And maybe 
not. Depends on what story’s told. This 
here is Beaver Island, me lad. Them fel- 
lys has had scraps with everybody—Injuns, 
Danes, Israelites and Washin’ton Island 
men. Last week they had a scrap with 


‘some fellys from Cheboygan that was 


robbin’ some nets. A wild bunch, them 
Cheboygan lads, fishin’ on other folks’ 
ground and runnin’ whisky in from Canady. 
What’ll ye do now?” 

“Go back to Hog Island,” said Hardrock. 

“Do it, and if ye have any regard for 
health, keep the peace with Matt Big 
Mary! I'll walk up the shore with ye— 
left your canoe on the north point, ye said? 
It'll do ye no harm to be seen walkin’ with 
me.” 

They left the shed and swung up to the 
road, and there Vesty hailed a man and 
halted Hardrock to meet him. 

“It’s Tom Boyle Gallagher, me own 
cousin, and his boys run the freight-boat 
and he runs the store yonder. Hey, Tom! 
Shake hands with Hardrock Callahan. He’s 
the felly who had the scrap with Connie 
Dunlevy yesterday mornin’. It’s a friend 
of Danny’s he is, and a friend of mine, 
and he’s bought some land on Hog Island 
from Eddie John Macaulay.” 

Tom Gallagher grinned as he met Hard- 
rock’s grip. “Glad to meet ye. Another 
Callahan, eh? Glory be, but the fightin’ 
Callahans are all over the world! I seen 
ye to the dance the other night. Hear ye 
knocked Connie clear off’n the dock, eh? 
Good for him.” 

“Sorry I had any trouble,” said Hard- 
rock. “I want to spend the summer up 
here, and it seems like I got off to a bad 
start.” 

“More like a good start,” and Tom 
chuckled. “Drop in to the store any time. 
It’s glad to see you I'll be. See ye later, 
Vesty!” 
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The two men walked up the road to- 
gether, meeting not a few folk. To more 


than one of these Vesty spoke, introducing’ 


Hardrock with emphatic cordiality, stop- 
ping now for a word or two and again for 
a bit of talk, so that it was a good hour 
afterward when they approached the canoe. 

Hardrock, who wanted to pick up a trout 
or whitefish on the way back, showed his 
trolling line to old Vesty, and had a word 
of advice as to tackle, and then Vesty gave 
him a word as to other things. 

“Lay low, me lad. When news comes, 
I'll have Tom Boyle Gallagher’s boy bring 
it to ye—Micky, his name is. There’s a 
few Gallaghers left on the island yet, praise 
be, and any friend 0’ Danny’s is. goin’ to 
have a square deal. Be off with ye now, 
and good luck.” : 

Ten minutes later, with the canoe lean- 
ing over to the breeze as she drew out, 
Hardrock was steering north and exchang- 
ing a last wave of the hand with Vesty 
Gallagher. Under the latter’s optimistic 
influence and quick friendship, his stunned 
depression had quite evaporated. He was 
himself again, no longer hesitant or doubt- 
ing, ready for whatever might happen. 

“Blamed lucky thing I met him!” he 
thought, as he let out his trolling line and 
settled down to steer for home. “And I 
sure hope that wounded chap will open up 
and talk before long. Well, by gosh, I feel 
a heap better than I did! I think I’ll drop 
in on Matt’s camp—ought to get there 
about noon. Going to marry Hughie Dun- 
levy, is she? Not if I know it! 
is, unless she wants to, and I’ll gamble she 
doesn’t.” 


With just the right amount of ballast 

to hold her head down, the canoe was 
a marvel for speed, and Hardrock Callahan, 
who had not. spent all his life in Arizona, 
knew how to handle her. Thus it was not 
quite noon when he bore up for the north 
point on Hog Island. 

In spite of the big whitefish that came 
to his line and set his knife to work and 
brought the gulls wheeling to pick up the 
offal, Hardrock had plenty of time to re- 
flect on his situation. He was not par- 
ticularly given to reflection, but just now 
there was need of it. One man was dead; 
another was badly wounded; by good for- 
tune, no one knew of their encounter with 
Hardrock Callahan, but that story was 
bound to come out. If the wounded man 
did not recover, and could not give an ac- 


Not, that. 


count of the killing, investigation would 
probably fasten the blame on Hardrock, 
from circumstantial evidence. So far sus- 
picion was not directed at him—but it 
would come. 

“These are slow-thinking people, and the 
law is probably slower to reach up here,” 
he mused. ‘So much the worse when the 
time for action comes! Looks like it’s dis- 
tinctly up-to me to land the murderers, as 
a matter of self-protection; and a fat chance 
I have of doing it! Since there was no 
mention of Connie Dunlevy being taken 
to the hospital, he’s probably not so badly 
hurt as I thought. That gang is against 
me, sure. Hm! Guess I’ll take counsel 
with the young lady. She’s got a level 
head.” 

He held in for the strip of shore before 
Matt Big Mary’s camp, and perceived that 
the updrawn boat was gone. As his canoe 
scraped on the sand and he leaped ashore, 
Nelly Callahan appeared and waved her 
hand. 

“Welcome back! 
more coffee?” 

“That and other things,’ responded 
Hardrock cheerfully, holding up the white- 
fish. ‘Anybody around?” 

“They’ve all gone to finish pulling stakes 
and wont be back until late,” said the girl. 
“Did you have any trouble in town?” 

“No. I met Vesty Gallagher, and we 
had quite a talk. Got any nails around 
here? If you have, let’s get this fish on 
a slab and we can discuss the weather while 
it’s browning.” é 

Searching the shore, he presently espied 
a slab of mill wood, nailed the opened fish . 
to it, spilled plenty of seasoning over the 
firm white flesh, and got the slab in posi- 
tion beside the fire. Then he sat down 
and lighted his pipe and looked at Nelly 
Callahan, who sat on the end of a log and 
darned a thick stocking; and presently he 
told her all that he had learned this morn- 
ing in St. James. 


Have you come for 


OR a moment her face flashed white, 
and in the depths of her widened gaze 
he read alarm and swift fear and wild sur- 
mise. Then she was herself again, cool and 
steady, her blue eyes searching into him 
with unconcealed tenseness of interest, and 
only her breath coming a little swifter to 
denote the startled heart that was in her. 
“Tt seems impossible!” she murmured. 
“Oh! And when everyone learns of how 
you used your shotgun on them—” 
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“Steady! Nobody knows that except 
you and Vesty,” said Hardrock. “Who'd 
believe me? They’d say I had a pistol or 
rifle and dropped it overboard after shoot- 
ing the two men. And how do you know 
I hadn’t, Nelly? How do you know I’m 
not lying?” 

She looked at him steadily for a moment, 
meeting his gaze squarely. Then: 

“How did Vesty know it?” she said, and 
smiled a little. ‘Don’t be silly. Did you 
see any other boat around, except theirs?” 

Hardrock shook his head. ‘No, but that 
means nothing. I couldn’t see far for the 
rain, and I was intent on them—they’d 
been following me, you know. If there’s 
any clue to be gained, it’s from you.” 

“From me? How?” 

“The: shots. You said you had heard 
shooting. Now, I let off both barrels of 
my shotgun, no more. I did think that I 
heard shots after that, but my sinking boat 
was making such a racket—the exhaust 
pipe was smashed when they ran me down 
—and I was so infernally busy handling 
that canoe, that I didn’t notice them. You 
did. How many were there? You'd notice 
the difference between the bang of my shot- 
gun and the crack of rifles, too.” 

The girl nodded, and lifting her eyes, 
stared out toward the blue mass of Garden 
Island on the horizon. - 

“There must have been five or six shots,” 
she said slowly. “Now I think of it, I be- 
lieve that two did come sometime earlier— 
that was what drew my attention. Yes, 
and the others were different. They 
sounded more like the deep crash of an 
automatic pistol than the sharp crack of a 
rifle. But how can that help you? I 
couldn’t see what happened. I can’t 
swear—” 

“You're not expected to!” Hardrock re- 
sponded, and felt through his pockets for a 
match. “The thing is, to make sure of 
what you heard. Somebody else was out 
there—a third boat—” 

He broke off sharply. From his pocket 
he drew a strange object; then recognition 
came into his eyes as he stared at it. It 
was the pennant-shaped canvas he had 
taken from the boat at the Booth dock. 


CHAPTER V 
Spars funny!” he exclaimed, staring 


at the scrap of canvas. The girl 
glanced at it, then gave him a puzzled look. 


“Why?” 

“You know what it is?” 

“Of course. It’s the little flag left flying 
from a fish-trap to show its position.” 

“Oh!” Hardrock laughed and tossed it 
aside. “I don’t know what made me bring 
it—found it lying in that boat this morn- 
ing, with a lot of other stuff.” 

To his surprise, the girl’s eyes dilated 
suddenly, excitement leaped into her face. 

‘What boat?” she demanded. ‘Not—” 

“Yes, the one that ran me down. Why?” 

Dropping her work, Nelly Callahan 
pounced on the bit of canvas, and lifted 
blazing eyes. 

“Don’t you see! It explains everything! 
Can’t you remember seeing that flag in the 
water just before they ran you down?” 

Hardrock stared at her, his gray eyes 
narrowed and glittering. 

“Am! Blamed if I can see why it 
amounts to much—come to think of it, I 
believe I did notice such a flag. Ran close 
to it. Not the same one, probably.” 

“Of course it was the same one!” ex- 
claimed the girl, excitedly. She was all 
animation. ‘Don’t you see? This flag is 
painted to denote ownership, so each man 
will know his own traps! We don’t use 
them much around here—don’t need to. 
But the perch season is coming on, and 
fishermen from Charlevoix and Petoskey 
and even Cheboygan who work around here 
need to use marked traps. Now do you 
see? Hughie Dunlevy and his friends have 
been fighting the men from outside who 
come in on their grounds. Well, Marty 
Biddy Basset and Owen John, as soon as 
they ran you down, circled back to that 
fish-trap and probably started to rob it. 
They broke off this flag so the owners 
wouldn’t find the trap again, and—” 

Hardrock whistled. ‘And then the own- 
ers came along and opened fire! Upon my 
word, Nelly, I believe you’ve struck it! 
And nobody noticed this flag lying in the 
boat last night—” 

They stared at each other, until sud- 
denly the girl broke into a tremulous laugh. 

“So all you have to do is to find who 
uses this flag!” 

“Who does, then?” 

“TY don’t know. Any of the men would 
know, probably.” 

“Hm! Vesty said that Hughie and his 
friends had fought last with some Cheboy- 
gan men. He mentioned whisky-run- 
ning—” 

“Yes!” The girl flashed up indignantly. 
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“And you know what they say about us 
over on the mainland—that everybody on 
the Beavers runs whisky from Canada! 
It’s not so. None of us do that. Jimmy 
Basset, who’s here with Father, makes 
whisky—that’s true; but most of the time 
he’s so crippled up with rheumatism that 
he can’t fish and do any work, and it’s the 
only way he has of supporting his family. 
So nobody else on Beaver makes whisky, 
and nobody runs it from Canada—it’s those 
Cheboygan men who run it! And they 
hide up on one of the islands here until 
they can sneak it in to Ed Julot over at 
Harbor Springs for the summer resorters 
to buy—and then everybody blames the 
Beaver men! Look after that fish, or it'll 
burn—quick, it’s in the fire! I'll get the 
coffee and bread.” 

The girl was up and gone for her sup- 
plies. 


HIARDROCK rescued the planked white- 

fish from the encroaching blaze, smil- 
ing to himself as he did so, over the ut- 
terance of the indignant Nelly. He could 
appreciate her point of view and could even 
sympathize with it.. There was something 
whimsically just about one half-crippled 
man being allowed a monopoly on moon- 
shine liquor, by common consent, for his 
support. 

“Thank heaven I’m no prohibition-en- 
forcer!’’ reflected Hardrock. “I expect 
she’s hit it right, however, as regards the 
runners who supply the resort towns from 
Mackinac to Traverse with booze. These 
islands are ideally located for their purpose, 
and the pretense of being honest fishermen 
—hm! By hemlock, I’ve got the answer 
to the whole thing! But not a word of it 
to her. No wonder those fellows opened 
fire, and shot to kill, when they saw their 
fish-trap being robbed! But I’d better go 
mighty slow until I’m sure. There’s noth- 
ing on which to hang any legal peg, so far.” 

Even though the girl’s theory was right, 
even though he found the men who used 
this black-and-white flag, any accumulation 
of legal evidence as to the shooting was 
distinctly improbable. Hardrock recognized 
this clearly. At the same time, he felt 
confident that he had hit upon one solu- 
tion of the whole enigma—a solution which 
promised to be highly interesting, even 
more so than writing a textbook for mining 
engineers. 

Planked whitefish, fresh from the lake, 
and coffee, and thick bread; and over the 


bread, the rich juice of the eternal mulligan, 
made this time from the white small-mouth 
bass that swam around the wreck down 
the shore. Thus the two dined together, 
not gracefully but well, and by tacit con- 
sent avoided the matter of their early talk. 
Instead, Hardrock spoke of Danny Gal- 
lagher and Arizona, and the mines, and 
gradually fell silent and brought the girl 
to speak of herself and her life down State, 
where she had these two years taught 
school, and the world outside this narrow 
horizon of the Beavers. Two on an island 
together—and time was not. 

“T stayed in St. James the other night 
for the dance,” said Hardrock, filling his 
pipe for the third time, “hoping you were 
there. I knew you down in Arizona, you 
see.” 

“In Arizona?” Her level blue eyes 
searched his face, perplexed. 

“Sure. Danny Gallagher had some pic- 
tures that were sent him. One was of you, 
standing on a wharf—” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. “Why, Hughie 
took that last summer—” 

“You haven’t changed. How’d you like 
to see Arizona?” 

She looked at him, met his gravely steady 
gaze—then sprang suddenly to her feet and 
stood looking out at the point. Hardrock 
caught the deliberate thud-thud of an ex- 
haust, then saw the big launch turning the 
point. He rose. = 
“Father’s not in her—yes, he’s lying in 
the bow!” she exclaimed. Hughie Dun- 
levy, at the tiller of the launch, waved his 
hand to her and lifted his strong voice as 
the Jaunch rounded in toward the sandy 
stretch. 

“Come aboard, Nelly! Get anything you 
want to bring—come quick! Your dad’s 
hurt.” 

The launch sputtered; her engine died; 
and she came to a halt with her nose on 
the sand a dozen feet from shore. The 
girl made a hesitant movement; then Hard- 
rock caught her up in his arms and waded 
out to the launch. Dunlevy and the two 
other men took her from him. In the bow 
lay Matt Big Mary, eyes closed. 

“Badly hurt?” asked Hardrock, as his 
eyes met the hard gaze of Hughie Dunlevy. 

“No. Knee dislocated, I guess; we'll run 


him home. Got caught in a line and fell 
over the engine. You been to St. James 
already?” 


“Yes.” Hardrock’s gray eyes narrowed. 
“You'll find news waiting for you. Two of 
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your friends shot up—one dead. Whisky- 
runners did it, some one said; nobody 
knows for sure, though.” 

Dunlevy looked startled, then waved his 
hand. 

“All right. ‘You been havin’ a good time 
here, I see. So long. When I come back, 
you'll be singin’ another tune.” 

“Pll expect you,” said Hardrock, and 
smiled. 

The engine sputtered into life; the 
launch was shoved out, circled in a wide 
arc, and headed south, with Nelly Callahan 
crouched over the figure of her father. 
Once she looked back, lifted an arm, waved 
it in farewell to the man on the shore, as 
though in token of an unquenched spirit. 

“She’s all right,” said Hardrock to him- 
self. “Independent—not afraid of ’em. 
No need to worry about her; real woman 
all through!” 

He turned to the deserted camp, got the 
dishes attended to, left everything ship- 
shape, kicked out the fire-embers, and then 
made his way through the brush along the 
point of land at this northwest tip of the 
island. Here, where the bushes thinned 
out and the land ran out in little islets, he 
sank down under cover of the greenery, 
filled and lighted his pipe, and lay motion- 
less, watching the empty waters to north 
and west and south. Safely tucked away 
in his pocket was the little black-and-white 
pennant of painted canvas. 


Now as he watched the sun glinting on 
the waves between the point and 
Garden Island, where his motorboat had 
gone down, he reconstructed in the light of 
his present knowledge what had taken place 
there yesterday morning. He was quite 
certain, now, that he recalled seeing that 
little pennant of canvas sticking out from 
the water. Those two recklessly pursuing 
men from St. James must have seen it also, 
as they drove down upon him. Then, when 
he had vanished in the rain to leeward, 
when after his two shots they probably 
thought him dead or drowning, they had 
put back for that fish-trap flag. Why? 
Not because it marked a fish-trap alone, 
but because it marked something else of 
which they knew. And, drawing down 
upon that little flag, had been a third craft, 
unsuspected in the obscurity. 
' “They broke off the flag, were probably 
fishing up the trap, when the other chaps 
appeared and opened fire. Then what? 
The chances are a thousand to one that 


the murderers didn’t wait to get what they 
had come for. One doesn’t shoot down a 
couple of men and then stick around long. 
Besides, the flag was gone, and there were 
heavy rollers running, and the sheets of 
rain obscured everything. They couldn’t 
hope to find the trap again in all that 
muck; they’d have to go away and come 
back in good weather, when they might 
locate the spot by means of landmarks and 
bearings from shore. Therefore, if my 
theory is correct, if they’re really whisky- 
runners and that little flag marked a stock 
of whisky as well as a fish-trap—all I have 
to do is to wait. No boat has been up this 
way all morning. Either I’d have seen it, 
or Nelly would have seen it and remem- 
bered about it.” 

Conviction grew upon him that he had 
the right steer by the tail. Fishermen 
would not be apt to open deadly fire, even 
if they caught other men robbing their 
traps; but liquor-runners take no chances. 
Again he was impressed with the absolutely 
ideal situation of the islands—many, like 
that on which he now lay, uninhabited. 
East-coast fishermen could bring in the 
stuff from the Canadian side and plant it, 
and go away again. Other fishermen from 
the adjacent mainland, from the upper 
peninsula, from the Wisconsin shore, could 
come and get it. Who would suspect? 
And if anyone did suspect, as Nelly Calla- 
han had said, the island men would get the 
blame. The Beavers had a reputation for 
turbulency which was less justified than 
forced upon them. 

The afternoon hours waned, and the sun 
sank, and nothing happened. Nothing 
broke the horizon save the big green-and- 
white fishboat belonging to the three Danes, 
coming in from the north and heading for 
the settlement on Garden Island, with a 
swarm of gulls wheeling and trailing be- 
hind her to tell of fish being gutted and 
nets being washed. She vanished, and 
Hardrock rose stiffly, went to his canoe, 
shoved out and paddled around the point. 

He sought his own camp and found it 
undisturbed. As he rolled up in his blan- 
kets that evening, it came to him that he 
had not yet settled matters with Matt Big 
Mary. 

“Good thing!” he murmured. “But I 
wonder—was he worse hurt than they said? 
That yarn didn’t sound very plausible 
about his falling over the engine—hm! 
Should have thought of that before. I don’t 
like that fellow Hughie Dunlevy. No mat- 
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ter. Tomorrow’s Sunday, and I’ll keep 
quiet—and watch. Good night, Nelly Cal- 
lahan, and pleasant dreams!’’ 

He fell asleep, smiling. 


CHAPTER VI 


UNDAY on Beaver Island was theoret- 

ically a day of devotion. Not even the 
mailboat came over from Charlevoix, since 
there were no fish-boxes to be transported. 
It was a day for visiting, for going to the 
church down the highway three miles from 
St. James, for eating and drinking and talk- 
ing. The only man on the island who went 
his way regardless was old Cap’n Fallows, 
who was a socialist and proud of it; but as 
the old skipper had been here thirty years 
and was by this time related to everyone 
else, he was regarded with unusual toler- 


ance—a shining bad example of a godless . 


old man, happy in his iniquity and glory- 
ing in his lonesome politics. Also, the 
Cap’n was something of a doctor, after a 
fashion. 

He was in demand this Sunday. Marty 
Biddy Basset was dead and buried that day, 
and Owen John had gone to Charlevoix on 
the mailboat, talking in his fever but talk- 
ing no sense; but down the island by the 
old Russian baron’s farm lay Matt Big 
Mary Callahan, with a hurt leg and a hurt 
head. Matt had been struck by a big pile 
and had fallen over the engine of the boat, 
and would not walk again for two days, 
so he had gone home to the farm and 
Cap’n Fallows was doctoring him with lini- 
ment and talk on the rights of man. 

There was much to talk about, and there 
was a gathering at the store all day long, 
while out at Jimmy Basset’s farm the keg 
of white liquor grew lower every hour. The 
Bassets and Dunlevys were taking counsel 
here and there, the older heads advising 
patience, the younger heads listening to 
Hughie Dunlevy and his brother Connie, 
who was badly bruised but not seriously 
hurt. Connie was two years younger than 
Hughie, and if not so strong, was just about 
as hard to kill. 

It was true enough that Vesty Gallagher 
spoke a word to the priest; and the priest, 
who was the only man obeyed by other 
men on Beaver Island, passed along the 
word. Thus it came about that Hardrock 
Callahan was accepted as neither a revenue 
man nor an enemy, and his affair with the 
Dunlevy brothers was taken for what it 


was—a private matter. Hughie Dunlevy 
heard of this, and moved cautiously and 
spoke softly; but with his brother Connie 
and four other lads he was neither cautious 
nor soft. He and they gathered in Jimmy 
Basset’s kitchen that evening and went into 
the affair at length. 

Among the six of them it was not 
hard to guess close to the truth. Connie 
Dunlevy knew that Marty Biddy and Owen 
John had gone out in the launch to catch 
Hardrock; nobody else knew this, but he 
knew it, for he had sent them. And he 
knew that they, like himself, had been up 
and raising deviltry all that Thursday 
night, and like himself had been in liquor. 

“They had no guns,” he swore solemnly 
to Hughie and the other four. “What 
would they be havin’ guns for, now? It 
was this felly Hardrock that had a shotgun 
anyhow, and likely carried a pistol.” 

“He told me,” said Hughie, stirring his 
hot one, “that it was whisky-runners had 
shot up the lads.” 

“How’d he know that?” demanded 
Jimmy Basset. “If they sunk his boat and 
he shot ’em, it’s hangin’ he needs. He 
told ye the tale of whisky-runners, Hughie, 
for a blind.” 

“Most like he did,” agreed Hughie. 
“We'll have no outlanders comin’ in here 
and murderin’ poor helpless lads like them! 
What story was told on the mainland about 
it?” 

A cousin of the dead man spoke up, his 
face black and gloomy. : 

“It was told they had put a box of cart- 
ridges into the stove by mistake. Irene 
Dunlevy is a nurse in the hospital yonder, 
and Owen John’s father did go over wid 
him, so there’d be no chance of Owen’s 
talkin’ to outside ears.” 

“Then the matter’s up to us to settle?” 

“Tt is that. There'll be no officers pokin’ 
their heads into the island.” 

Hughie sipped his hot one reflectively. 
They looked to him for leadership, and 
he was not backward in accepting the 
guidon; at the same time, he was not going 
to rush headlong into trouble. There had 
been altogether too much trouble of late, 
and any rash actions that would compel 
the law to make an investigation would 
make everybody on the islands irritated 
with Hughie Dunlevy. 

“We'll ’tend to him,” said Hughie. 
“We'll give him a dose that’ll send him away 
where he come from. I got a little score 
of my own to be settlin’ wid him.” 
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“So I hear,” said one, and there was a 
snicker. ‘“‘What’d he hit ye wid, Hughie?” 

“Blessed if I know, but he’ll not do it 
again! You felleys go easy wid your talk, 
now. We got other things to mind besides 
him. I’m goin’ to cut loose every fish-trap 
up and down the shores that aint ours, and 
if we meet them Cheboygan or Manistique 
lads, we'll make ’em like it.” 

“That’s the stuff, Hughie!” came the 
chorus of affirmation. 

Now Jimmy Basset spoke up, as he 
limped over to the stove and refilled the 
kettle. 

“After church this mornin’ I was talkin’ 
a bit wid Matz Larsen. Ye know that 
little point where his wharf and fish-sheds 
are, on the Garden Island shore up beyond 
his place? He was tellin’ me that on 
Thursday mornin’ at the break o’ the storm, 
him and his boys were mendin’ nets when 
they seen a strange boat off the island, 
cruisin’ about.” 

“Eh?” Hughie’s eyes narrowed. 
sort o’ boat was it?” 

“Green wid a red stripe around the 
house. A stranger. Up from Ludington, 
maybe, or one o’ them ports. It was no 
Cheboygan boat; that’s certain.” 

“Well,”—and Hughie stood up,—“it’s 
time I was off, for I’ve a date. We'll go 
over to Hog Island tomorry night and at- 
tend to the lad from Arizona. We'll take 
my big open boat that the resorters use for 
fishin’-parties. Jimmy, fetch a quart along 
to cheer us up. I'll have the boat ready 
as soon as it’s dark.” 

“Then put lights aboard her,” said 
Connie Dunlevy, “for the coast-guard has 
been raisin’ hell wid the lads for carryin’ no 
lights.” 

Hughie laughed at that, and swung away. 
It was little he cared for the coast-guard. 


“What 


So with all this keeping the island busy, 

and no boats putting out that Sunday, 
and the wind in the east so the tourists 
could make up no fishing-parties, there was 
none to notice the small launch that came 
drifting up the channel toward sunset, past 
the length of the island, with a man stand- 
ing in her and waving his shirt as a signal 
for help. The coast-guard might have seen 
her, but it was dark before she came within 
sight of the point, and then the channel 
current carried her out and on past Pismire 
Island. So she went on drifting up be- 
tween Garden and Hog, and no lights on 
her, and not a soul knew of her being 


around. It was well they did not, for if 
they had seen her and had seen the man 
who was aboard her, there would have been 
some tall talk. 

It was Hardrock Callahan who heard the 
man yell. Hardrock had been down the 
island shore in his canoe that afternoon, 
having grown tired of waiting for boats that 
did not come, and had been pulling bass 
from around the wreck in Belmore Bay. 
He kept nothing under three pounds, and 
he had sixteen on his string when night 
came, and stayed to make it twenty. He 
was paddling up for the end of the island 
in the darkness when he heard a long shout 
and then another one coming from the 
water, and started out to see who was there. 
When he sang out and got answered, he 
paddled up toward the launch. 

“Engine’s broke down and my gas has 
leaked out,” called the man in the launch. 
“T left Charlevoix this morning and have 
been drifting up the channel all afternoon. 
Can you give me a lift?” 

“You bet,” said Hardrock, coming along- 
side. “No oars aboard?” 

“Nary a sign. What you got there, a 
canoe? You can’t pull the launch with 
that.” 

“You climb aboard and take my other 
paddle,” said Hardrock, “and save your 
breath to work with. Got any grub? No? 
Then we'll get around to my camp and fry 
some of these bass, and in about an hour 
you wont give a cuss whether you get home 
tonight or not.” 

The other laughed, transferred skillfully 
to the canoe, and after making fast a line 
to the launch, they set out. Neither man 
spoke as they slowly worked. the dragging 
launch ahead, got her around the point, 
and then down the north shore to Hard- 
tock’s camp. 

“Here we are,” said Hardrock as he 
headed in. “You might get some of those 
bass cleaned while I get the fire started 
and the skillet hot. Coffee, too. We can 
attend to your launch afterward. Better 
pull her up out of sight.” 

“Why?” queried the other man. 

“Tell you later.” 


HE two men observed a mutual reti- 

cence until, half an hour afterward, they 
were sitting down to their meal. Then the 
stranger, who was a grizzled, roughly 
dressed man with a pair of keen eyes above 
a draggled mustache, grinned across the 
fire and put out his hand. 
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“My name’s Fulsom, and I sure owe you 
a heap o’ thanks.” 

“Callahan’s mine—Hardrock Callahan.” 

As they gripped, Hardrock noticed that 
Fulsom looked startled, but no comment 
was exchanged. Both men were too hun- 
gry to indulge in needless talk. Not until 
the last scrap of bass was cleaned up and 
the coffee-pot was empty, and pipes were 
lighted, did Hardrock learn who his visitor 
was. Then Fulsom, puffing soberly, eyed 
him for a moment and spoke. 

“Hardrock, I’m mighty sorry ’bout all 
this. Looks to me like luck was playing 
hard for both of us. You don’t know what 
I come over here for?” 

“Y’m not a mind-reader,” Hardrock 
chuckled. Fulsom threw back his vest to 
show a badge pinned to his shirt. 

“J’m the Sheriff o’ this county, and the 
main reason I come over here today was to 
sort of pry around a bit. You aint an 
island man—I know ’em all. Dve knowed 
’em for twenty year more or less. Reckon 
you’ve heard of the killing the other day?” 

Hardrock nodded reflectively. He liked 
this sheriff—read the man for straight and 
square and unafraid. None the less, in the 
keen probing of those eyes he read danger. 

“Yes. Heard about it yesterday in 
St. James.” 


| PERSO puffed, spat into the fire, and 
asked a question. 

“Know anything about it?” 

Despite the careless tone, despite the off- 
hand manner of the speaker, Hardrock 
sensed something beneath the surface. He 
was astonished by the manner in which he 
had met Fulsom; yet he was not astonished 
that the sheriff had appeared. Fiction to 
the contrary, every abnormal detail of life 
in civilized communities involves a conse- 
quence; for what we call civilization is sim- 
ply the ways of men set in a groove, and 
any departure from that groove brings in- 
vestigation. 

With this intangible flash of mind to 
mind, with this singular “feel” that some- 
thing unsaid lay behind that question, 
Hardrock considered briefly and then an- 
swered it in utmost frankness. 

“Sheriff, if I told you all I knew or 
thought about it, the chances are that you’d 
arrest me.” 

Fulsom gave him a glance, and grinned. 

“I’d have a hell of a job doin’ it, 
wouldn’t I—not to mention gettin’ you off 
to jail?” 


Hardrock broke into a laugh. ‘Good for 
you! Here’s what I know.” 

And he told what had happened to him 
since arriving on Beaver Island. 


Suen F FULSOM listened to the story 

without a word, puffing as methodically 
after his pipe had smoked out as before; 
he sat like an image of bronze, giving no 
sign of what was passing in his mind. With 
such a man Hardrock was at his ease, for 
he knew now that he might expect some 
measure of justice, and not hasty jumping 
at conclusions for the sake of political 
prestige. 

“You got your nerve to tell me all this,” 
said Fulsom, when he had finished. 

Hardrock knocked out his pipe and filled 
itanew. ‘No witnesses present. Besides, I 
figure you as square.” 

“That’s the hell of it—I got to be square 
all around. You’re under arrest for that 
shootin’, Hardrock Callahan.” 

“Eh?” Hardrock stared, for the Sheriff 
had not moved an inch. ‘“You’re in ear- 
nest?” 

“Vep, so far as it goes.” Fulsom wiped 
his mustache and chuckled. “Got to do it. 
I been nosing around the hospital, and 
heard that wounded man talkin’ in his 
fever. Mentioned your name. Now, I’m 
right well acquainted with the Beavers— 
too durned well acquainted to come over 
here on business without a posse, unless I 
come alone. These lads over here may 
have their faults, but they’re men clear 
through. If I come over alone, I get a 
square deal. If I come with a posse, I’m 
liable to get most anything. Well, now, I 
come over to look you up and’ see what I 
could learn. And, from hearin’ your story, 
looks like it’s my duty to arrest you. Any 
law officer would have to do it on the evi- 
dence.” 

“All right,” said Hardrock whimsically. 
“Then what? You can’t prove my story.’ 

“Nope. All I figure on is doin’ my duty 
and breakin’ square with all concerned. 
Now, you're arrested, and charged with 
murder. You’re in my custody. You and 
me understand each other, I guess. I don’t 
believe for a minute that things aint exactly 
as you’ve told ’em to me, and I figure to 
stay right here a spell and help you work 
’em out. Let’s see that there fish-flag.” 4 

Hardrock dived into the tent and looked 
up the bit of canvas. In his heart he felt 
a queer sense of relief, a dropping away of 
all oppression. This officer was not to be 
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feared. He was under arrest, and if noth- 
ing turned up, he would have to stand trial, 
and the evidence was bound to be bad—yet 
Fulsom was square, and this counted for 
everything. 

“Y’m mighty glad we met up,” he said 
as he came back to the fire. ‘And I reckon 
we do understand each other, Sheriff. 
Here’s the flag. Know it?” 

The Sheriff gave it a glance, then laid 
it down. 

“Yep. Belongs to Johnson Brothers of 
Ludington. But they aint fished up around 
these parts—aint fished at all since last 
year. Sold out, lock stock an’ barrel, to 
some fellows from Escanaba, I heard, who 
were carrying on the business. Now, either 
those fellows are running nets up this way, 
- which I don’t hardly think is so, or else it’s 
like you say—they’re running something 
else for bigger money. S’pose you and me 
go out early in your canoe and look for 
that fish-trap. Eh?” 

“Yowre on,” said Hardrock cheerfully. 


CHAPTER VII 


“pee boats went out Monday morning, 

went out early. They went out from 
the St. James harbor and from the scat- 
tered holdings on the other islands, boats 
of Indians and white men, out to the fish- 
ing grounds where lacy gill-nets and hidden 
trap-nets and long bloater lines and other 
legal and illegal methods of obtaining the 
finny prey were put into effect. Boats 
bobbed here and there against the horizon 
of island or sea or reef, and engines whirred 
as the lifters brought the nets aboard, while 
trout and whitefish and perch went tum- 
bling down into the tubs. There was heavy 
work to be done, since the fish must be all 
cleaned and boxed and in to St. James to 
make that afternoon’s mailboat. 

All that morning Hardrock’s canoe 
bobbed here and there off the end of Hog 
Island, with a drag out from bow and stern, 
countering back and forth. It was too 
shallow hereabout for the big fish, and the 
waters looked all deserted, with only a 
sparkling flash of gulls off the blue line that 
marked the north end of Garden to show 
that a boat was working there beneath the 
horizon. 

Back and forth they went, and found 
nothing, though they searched hard enough 
for any sign of the black ropes that might 
mark a trap. Nothing came near them on 


the water, excepting a covey of young ducks 
that bore down and then wheeled and went 
flashing away through the waves in a hurry. 
With noon, they returned to camp, where 
the Sheriff's launch was drawn safely out 
of sight among the bushes down the shore, 
and lunched leisurely, and then returned 
again to the search. 

It was nearly three o’clock when at last 
they found the trap, and then only by ac- 
cident, for one of the drags picked up the 
mooring line, and Hardrock hauled the 
canoe along this until the dim mass of the 
trap itself was under the canoe. Fulsom 
came to his assistance, since it was no light 
task to haul in the heavy lines without tip- 
ping the canoe, and together they got it to 
the surface. They could see perch in it, 
and big bullheads from the mud bottom, - 
and one lordly yellow sunfish, but no 
whisky. ; 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Fulsom, who knew 
more about traps than did Hardrock. 
“Hold her till I get a grip on that mooring- 
line! Now let go, and catch hold.” 

Now they tugged at the line, and bit by 
bit worked loose the anchor down below, 
and after a time got it on the up-heave. 
Hardrock was leaning far over on the line, 
depending on Sheriff Fulsom to balance the 
canoe, and giving his entire attention to the 
rope below him. This came heaving up 
soggily from the depths, and presently dis- 
closed another line knotted around it and 
hanging straight down. 

“Thought so!” came the exultant voice 
of Fulsom. ‘Haul in on the short line, 
now—” 


N another moment the end of this came 

into sight, and showed a firmly lashed 
case of liquor. Hardrock glanced up over 
his shoulder. 

“Want it aboard?” 

“If we can get it, yes. No telling how 
many more cases there are, but we’ll have 
to leave ’em for the present. We'll see what 
this is—make sure of it. Looks to me like 
you needn’t worry about that murder 
charge any more. Better move lively, too. 
Looks like a boat is heading this way from 
Beaver. Left my binoculars in camp, so 
I can’t tell much.” 

Hardrock could not pause to look—he 
got the box in under the canoe, then came 
the ticklish matter of swinging it aboard. 
This was finally accomplished, though at 
imminent danger of capsizing the frail craft; 
then he straightened up for a look at the 
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approaching boat. It was still half a mile 
distant, and bearing up between the islands 
as though heading for them. 

“Better get in to shore,” said Fulsom. 
“T aint anxious to be recognized around 
here until it’s necessary, the way things are 
now. Looks like we got some Canadian 
Club here, all right—we’ll open her up and 
make sure. Set that extry paddle in the 
trap to mark her before we go.” 

Hardrock nadded and made fast the pad- 
dle so that it floated on the line from which 
the whisky-case had been cut, then he 
headed the canoe for the point and pushed 
her hard. Whether that boat was heading 
for them or not, he meant to take no 
chances. 

In ten minutes he was cutting through 
the shallows inside the point and was out 
of sight of the boat. When they came to 
camp, they speedily lifted the canoe ashore 
and in among the trees. Then Fulsom, 
obtaining Hardrock Callahan’s woods 
hatchet, began to pry at the lid of the 
whisky-case. 

“Aren’t you tampering with evidence?” 
said Hardrock, chuckling. 

“Who, me? I aint no prohibition of- 
ficer,” returned the Sheriff dryly. ‘No sir, 
I never voted for no prohibition, but I aim 
to do my duty. First thing is to find out 
if this stuff is whisky or not. Can’t tell 
by the box, can’t tell by the label—” 

“The only way is to taste it, eh?” 
laughed Hardrock. “All right, I’m with 
you, and will give expert testimony. Go to 
it! We can’t afford to make any mistakes; 
that’s sure.” 

The case opened, Fulsom produced a 
bottle, unhurt by its immersion, and at- 
tacked the cork. When this was out, he 
handed the bottle to his nominal prisoner. 

“Let’s have your verdict, Hardrock!” 

The latter tasted the contents, and 
grimaced. “It’s the stuff,” he returned, 
handing back the bottle. The Sheriff 
promptly tilted it, and held it tilted until 
his breath was gone. Then, gasping, he 
lowered it, and replaced the cork. 

“Gosh, that’s good!” he _ observed. 
“Wisht I could keep the whole bottle.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Nope.” He slid it back into the case. 
“TI could sort of ease my conscience by 
havin’ an excuse for one drink to make cer- 
tain what the stuff was. And I sure made 
that drink a good one! But any more’d 
be stealin’ evidence, which I don’t aim to 
do. S’pose you slip out to the shore and 


keep an eye on that there boat. 
she’s the one we’re lookin’ for. 
out o’ sight till I see who it is.” 


Maybe 
Ill lay up 


MILING to himself at the odd conceit 

of the Sheriff, whose regretful devotion 
to duty was indubitably sincere, Hardrock 
left the cover of the trees and returned to 
his clearing. He was just in time to see 
the launch which they had observed come 
circling around the point and head in. To 
his astonishment, he saw the figure of Nelly 
Callahan standing in the bow, while an- 
other figure aft was tending the engine. 

The girl waved to him eagerly, while her 
companion, a young fellow no more than 
a boy, shut off the engine and let the boat 
run in until her nose touched the sand. By 
the flush of‘excitement in the girl’s face, 
Hardrock guessed that she carried news of 
some kind. She jumped ashore, then 
turned and waved her hand at the boy. 

“Hardrock, this is Tom Boyle Galla- 
gher’s boy Micky—Vesty Gallagher was 
sending him over to find you, so I came 
along to bring the message myself. I knew 
more about it than Vesty did, anyway, be- 
cause I heard Hughie Dunlevy talking to 
Father last night—” 

“All right,” cut in Hardrock. ‘Wait 
just a minute, will you? _ Come ashore, 
Micky. Got any gasoline aboard?” 

“Ten gallon in the tank still,” said the 
boy, grinning. 

“Know anything about engines?” 

“He knows all about ’em,” broke in the 
girl. “Why?” 

“T have a launch down the shore that I’d 
like to have him look over. She’s down by 
that clump of sumach, Micky, drawn up. 
See if you can find the trouble, will you? 
We may have to put her into the water.” 

“Sure,” and Micky started off. Hard- 
rock turned to the girl, smiling. 

“Excuse me for the interruption, but I 
had a bit of news too, and didn’t want him 
to overhear. Now come and sit down and 
tell me what’s on your mind.” 

They sat down together on a fallen log 
at the edge of the clearing, and Hardrock 
got his pipe alight. 

“Two things,” said the girl, “or maybe 
three,’ and she laughed. “First, Hughie 
and some of his friends are coming over 
here tonight. I heard him tell Father they 
meant to drive you away, and send you 
back to Arizona.” 

Hardrock, thinking of the Sheriff among 
the trees, broke into a hearty laugh. 
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“Go on,” he said after a minute. “Go 
on! What next?” 

“TIsn’t that enough? Vesty got wind of 
it, and sent Micky off to warn you. 
There’s no telling what they’ll do, really— 
and it’s nothing to laugh about!” 

“Tt will be, I promise you,” and Hard- 
rock chuckled. “Not for them to laugh 
about, though. Don’t mention it to any- 
one, for he doesn’t want it known—but 
Sheriff Fulsom is over there in the trees 
now. It’s his launch that is down the shore. 
I picked him up last night—he was drift- 
ing up the channel, disabled and out of gas. 
He and I are working on this business, and 
we've already proved my ideas right by 
finding that fish-trap and a case of whisky 
with it. There are other cases at the same 
spot, probably.” 

She stared at him, wide-eyed. 
good!” she exclaimed. 

“And I don’t forget that I owe the tip 
to you, either,” he went on. “Well, what 
next?” 

“Hughie thinks that you did the shoot- 
ing, but he isn’t sure. He told Father that 
a strange launch had been seen around here 
—a green boat with a red stripe running 
around the house. A fishboat. I thought 
right away that it might be the one—” 

“Good for you, Nelly Callahan! I'll bet 
a dollar she’s the one we’re looking for. 
Any further news from the chap who went 
over to the hospital?” 

“He’s still between life and death, they 
said.” 

“Looks bad. Well, what else is on your 
mind?” 

She looked down at the sand, stirred a 
branch of ground-cedar with her foot, col- 
ored faintly. Then her eyes, direct and 
searching, lifted suddenly to meet his gaze. 

“Nothing.” 

Hardrock frowned. “Something you 
don’t want to tell me, you mean?” 

“Yes. Please don’t ask.” 


“Oh, 


OR a moment Hardrock looked into the 
troubled depths of her eyes, and the 
answer came to him. He remembered his 
talk with her father; he could make a 
shrewd guess at about what that sort of a 
man would do and say to the girl. 

“All right, I wont,” he said abruptly. 
“You remember what we were talking about 
when the boat came along and you had to 
jump in and go? About Arizona, and you, 
and Danny’s picture of you. That’s why 
I came up here to the Beavers, Nelly. Now 


let’s not have any discussion of the ques- 
tion. I don’t want to know what your 
father said, or how he may have reported 
what I said to him. The facts are that I 
came here because I had seen your pic- 
ture, and now that I’ve met you, I’m going 
to stay here for a while. I told your father 
so, and it’s nothing to be ashamed of. 
Here’s Micky coming back, so let’s drop 
the subject until a better time. I'll be tak- 
ing you to the dance Thursday night, as 
the boys say. What’s the good word, 
Micky?” 

The grease-smeared lad grinned widely. 

“Ye can’t run an engine without a spark, 
can ye? Sure, she’s all right—I’ve got 
some extry batteries here and can fix her 
up in no time.” 

“But that wont fix the leaky gas tank.” 
Hardrock looked at the boy’s boat—an 
open launch of no great size. ‘See here, 
Micky! Could you run off some gas into 
that big tin can aboard your boat, and 
siphon that into the carburetor, and run my 
launch into the harbor? If you can, there’s 
a ten-dollar bill for you. Leave your boat 
here and [ll rent it until you can get my 
tank soldered up.” 

“You bet!’ exclaimed the youth eagerly. 
“Half an hour and I’ll have her in shape. 
You going back with me, Nelly?” 

“Yes, and hurry up,” said the girl. “We 
don’t want to be out all day and night.” 

Between them, Hardrock and Micky got 
the Sheriff’s launch back into the water, 
and the boy fell to work. There was no 
occasion to construct a siphoning arrange- 
ment, for he discovered that the leak lay 
in the piping connections, and stopped it 
temporarily with some soap. When he had 
run five gallons of gasoline into the tank 
and turned over the engine, it functioned 
perfectly. 

“Hop in, Nelly!” he sang out. 
get back ’fore dark.” 

“Thank you for coming over, dear girl,” 
said Hardrock, as he gave Nelly a hand and 
helped her into the boat. “If I don’t come 
around before then, I’ll see you Thursday 
night. Good-by, and good luck!” 

“Good-by,” she answered quietly. Then, 
as the boat circled out from shore, he saw 
her turn a laughing face, and lift her fin- 
gers to her lips, blowing him a kiss. For a 
moment he stood astounded, then a laugh 
broke from him, and a long shout. 

“T may not wait until Thursday—after 
that!” he called, and she waved her hand 
in farewell. Then the launch was drawing 


“We'll 
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around for the point, and passed from 
sight. 
Sheriff Fulsom appeared from the bushes, 
and he regarded Hardrock with twinkling 
eyes. 

“Gosh, ye look right happy over some- 
thing!” he commented dryly. “Say, this 
was a good job ye done, too—got us a 
launch all shipshape! They'll recognize 
my launch over to St. James, but no mat- 
ter. Nobody’ll see it until tomorrow any- 
how.” 

“You heard what she told me?” de- 
manded Hardrock. The Sheriff nodded. 

“Yep. I don’t know that boat, but no 
matter. She’s our meat, I reckon, if 
shell only come and pick up that ship- 
ment o’ case goods! But what about them 
fellows coming over here tonight?” His 
shrewd gaze inspected Hardrock gayly. 
“Looks to me like you and Dunlevy are 
bound to fight it out, young fellow!” 

Hardrock chuckled. ‘We should worry 
about what happens tonight. I’m your 
prisoner and if you don’t protect me— 
Hello! Sheriff, where are your binoculars? 
Get ’em!” 

“Gone with my launch, durn you! Why? 
What you lookin’ at?” 

Hardrock, who was staring out to the 
northeast, drew back from the shore. 

“Looks to me like our boat—see her? 
Green, sure enough; can’t tell about the red 
stripe. Get back out of sight, Fulsom. 
Here—help run this launch up a little first! 
Move sharp. They mustn’t suspect anyone 
is here. Can you make her out?” 

“Yep. That’s her,” affirmed Fulsom con- 
fidently. ‘Go get your shotgun, Hard- 
rock.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


es round ball of the sun was hanging 

low above the purple line of Garden 
Island in the west, and the breeze was 
down until there was hardly a ripple on the 
water. From cover of bushes along the 
point, Hardrock and Fulsom watched that 
green fishboat, a red stripe running broadly 
around her, spin past the point and round 
it, and head for the floating paddle that 
marked the whisky-cache. 

“She’s fast,” said the Sheriff appraisingly. 
“Built for the work. She came up from 
the south, all right, followed the channel 
through past Gray’s Reef as though going 
to the straits, then cut straight west and 


headed here. She wasn’t taking any 
chances by coming up past Beaver.” 

“What’s your program?” demanded 
Hardrock. 

“Get out in that launch, and get quick. 
You got your shotgun, I’ve got my pis- 
tol. She'll let us come alongside, and we’ll 
grab her, that’s all. No time to waste. 
You’re my deputy—swear!”’ 

“T swear,” said Hardrock, and laughed. 
“Making a prisoner into a deputy—” 

“Oh hell, shove along! We got to move 
fast. I aim to catch her with the goods.” 

They hurried back along the shore and 
ran out the open launch. Fulsom gave his 
automatic pistol to Hardock, took the shot- 
gun, and scrambled into the bow. 

“You ’tend the engine. We'll get ’em 
back here and put ’em through the third 
degree separate. Don’t say a word about 
the murder. Leave me to handle it.” 

“With pleasure.” 


ue engine spat and coughed and puffed, 

and presently they were slipping out past 
the long point. The green fishboat had 
halted at the fish-trap. She was a boat 
of fair size, housed over except for foredeck, 
after-deck, and a narrow strip along the 
sides. The after end of this house was wide 
open. Forward on each side were wide op- 
enings where the lifter brought in nets and 
fish. 

Just now, however, two men were at 
work forward in the bow, hauling in bet- 
ter prey than fish. Several cases were piled 
up, and they were getting another case 
aboard. A third man appeared in the stern, 
stared at the launch, and called to his com- 
panions. All three turned, watching her. 

Hardrock headed as though to bear 
up past them for Beaver Island and 
waved his hand, to which they made no 
response. The man from aft had ducked 
out of sight, reappearing on the foredeck 
with the others. As Fulsom was apparently 
at work on something and not interested, 
the whisky-runners evinced no alarm. 
Then, when he was opposite their boat and 
a hundred feet distant, Hardrock shoved 
the tiller hard down and swung in toward 
her. 

One of the three waved his arm and 
shouted: 

“Git away! 
no visitors.” 

Sheriff Fulsom straightened up, pointed 
down, and shouted something indistinguish- 
able. Hardrock held on his course. Again 


Sheer off! We don’t want 
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the leader of the three waved them off, this 
time with added oaths. Fulsom grinned. 

“Got something to show ye! Look here 
—look at this!” 

The Sheriff leaned forward as though to 
drag something up to sight, then came up 
with the shotgun leveled. The other boat 
‘was now not thirty feet distant. 

“Stand quiet and put your hands up! 
‘You’re under arrest. Hands up, durn ye!” 

The whisky-runners were caught entirely 
unawares. This boat, obviously an island 
boat, with only two men in her, had been 
unsuspected; while to lake-farers any talk 
of arrest among the Beavers was in itself 
ludicrous. There was nothing ludicrous 
about Fulsom or the way he handled his 
shotgun, however, and after one surprised 
oath the astonished and dismayed trio put 
up their hands. 

“Run her alongside,” said the Sheriff to 
Hardrock. ‘Then go aboard and disarm 
?em. Go through her for guns. You three 
gents roost high and quiet, or Pll blow 
daylight into ye.” 

“What’s this for, anyhow?” demanded 
the leader." He was a big, lantern-jawed 
fellow marked with a scar across his cheek. 
His two comrades were swarthy men, whom 
Hardrock took to be Greeks or kindred 
foreigners. Who are you, holdin’ us up 
this way?” 

“Sheriff,” and Fulsom put up one hand 
to display his star. “All right, Hardrock.” 

As the two craft came into each~other, 
Hardrock jumped aboard the larger boat 
and made fast’a line. The sight of the 
officer’s badge had disconcerted the trio, and 
they offered only sullen curses as he swiftly 
went through them. From two of them 
he removed heavy automatics, which he 
tossed into his own craft. The third man 
‘was unarmed. 

Crawling through the forward opening of 
the deck-house, Hardrock paused in sur- 
prise. There was no lifter in sight, no nets 
were aboard, nor fish. Under him was a 
pile of a dozen whisky-cases, the white 
‘wood all brown and soggy with water, 
which had evidently been picked up at 
some other point in the course of the after- 
noon. A quick search sufficed to show that 
no rifles or other weapons were in evi- 
dence, and he returned to the foredeck. 

“Nothing aboard but whisky, Sheriff, and 
plenty of that,” he called. “They loaded 
another cache aboard before coming here.” 

“Right thoughtful of ’em,” said Fulsom 
grimly, and moved back into the stern, 


after tossing the captured weapons ahead 


of him. “You three birds hop down into 
the bow, here. Come along, now, and no 
talk.” 


“Can’t we fix this up, Sheriff?” demanded 
the leader. “We got some money—” 

“Now I’ll soak you for attempted brib- 
ery,” snapped Fulsom. “Git down!” 


(URSIN anew, the scar-faced leader 

got into the bow of the open launch, 
and his two comrades followed him. Ful- 
som looked up at Hardrock. 

“Cast off that anchor in her bows and 
make sure the line’s fast. Give her the 
len’th. Good holdin’ ground here, and 
she’ll drift in toward the shore and set 
pretty. No wind comin’ up tonight, any- 
how. I got two pair o’ handcuffs at camp, 
and when we get these birds fixed up and 
have supper, we can figger what to do 
next.” 

The three “birds” looked decidedly un- 
happy. The two Greeks began to talk in 
their own language, until the Sheriff per- 
emptorily shut them up. Hardrock, mean- 
time, dumped the big anchor over the bows 
of the green fishboat, watched the line run 
out until it drew taut, and then climbed 
back into his own borrowed craft. The sun 
was just sinking from sight. 

“Back to camp?” he asked, and Fulsom 
nodded assent. 

The engine started up, and the boat cir- 
cled out for the point, the Sheriff standing 
amidships with his shotgun ready. The 
three prisoners, crowded on the bow thwart, 
showed no symptoms of putting up any 
fight, however. 

“Simplest thing on earth,” said Fulsom 
calmly, “is to handcuff a gent with his 
arms around a sapling. We'll do that with 
two of these birds, and interview the third 
—give ’em turn and turn about at it. And 
we'll keep ’em at far separated trees. And 
no supper. Make ’em talk better, hun- 

” 


As they were perhaps meant to do, these 
words reached and stung the trio. After 
a rapid-fire exchange of Greek, the leader 
turned around. 

“This aint legal!” he exclaimed savagely. 
“You aint got no warrant—” 

“I got a shotgun,” said the Sheriff, a 
cold glint. in his eyes, “and you'll taste it 
if you get gay. So turn around there and 
set easy. We aint ready for you to talk 
yet awhile.” 

The boat was around the point and 
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heading in for the shore. Hardrock, one 
hand on the tiller, swept her directly in 
toward the clearing, threw out the clutch, 
and after a moment threw it into reverse. 
With hardly a jar, the prow of the boat 
came into the ground a couple of feet from 
shore, weighted down as it was by the 
three prisoners. 

“Now, then,” ordered Fulsom, “you 
birds hop out and draw her up. Don’t 
any of you make a break, or I’ll pepper 
your hides!” 


ope big leader, with a growled oath, 

obeyed the order. There was no sand 
at the water’s edge, the beach being com- 
posed of small stones, which farther back 
ran into sand. The two Greeks likewise 
got out. The leader took the prow, each 
of the Greeks seized the gunnel, and they 
drew up the launch until the bow was on 
the shingle. 

“Now you, Hardrock,” commanded the 
Sheriff. ‘(Never mind the guns—I’ll ’tend 
to ’em. Run over to my pile of stuff and 
fetch the handcuffs, will you?” 

“Sure.” 

Hardrock stepped past the Sheriff and 
jumped ashore. 

At the same instant, the big leader 
stooped; and the two Greeks shoved out- 
ward on the boat with all their power. 
Fulsom, caught unawares by the tremen- 
dous lurch of the boat, lost his balance, 
dropped the shotgun, and reeled for an in- 
stant. The leader hurled a chunk of rock 
that struck the staggering man squarely in 
the side of the head and sent him down 
like a shot. 

The whole thing passed off swiftly, 
neatly, with increditable precision and ac- 
curacy. Even as Hardrock whirled about 
from his spring, Fulsom was down and the 
launch was darting out twenty feet from 
shore. 

Then he found all three men on top of 
him. One of the Greeks came first, and 
went sprawling in the water as Hardrock’s 
fist met his face. The second Greek lunged 
in from one side, a knife in his hand, and 
took a kick under the chin that laid him 
senseless, but the leader was hurling him- 
self forward and Hardrock could not evade. 
Caught in a burly grip, arms locked, both 
men went down, thrashing. Even then, 
had matters been equal, Hardrock would 
have won out, for with a twist he came up 
on top and rammed a fist into the scarred 
face—but just then the first Greek swung 


a stone that laid the man from Arizona 
prostrate. Dazed and almost senseless from 
the blow, Hardrock keeled over, and before 
he could recover he was pinned down under 
both opponents. 

“Tie him up!” growled the leader, and 
two minutes later Hardrock was bound 
hand and foot, while the Greek stooped 
over his unconscious comrade and the burly 
leader stood laughing and panting. He 
grinned down at Hardrock. 

“So that’s what we think of you and 
your blasted Sheriff!” he declared. “We'll 
let him float to Mackinac, if he aint dead. 
By the time he gits back here, we’ll sure 
be on our way. Got a good camp here, 
aint you? Guess we'll git us a bite to, 
eat *fore we bring up our boat and beat 
it.” 

For a little, however, the man had his 
hands full. The groaning Greek, revived 
by his compatriot, retrieved his knife and 
flung himself on the bound captive; the 
leader interfered, and the trees resounded 
to bellowed oaths and orders and impre- 
cations. Hardrock, helpless to move, 
watched and listened grimly. At length the 
arguments of the leader took effect. 

“And ye don’t want to be the same 
damned fools ye were before, do ye?” con- 
cluded the wrathful leader. -“We don’t 
want to be trailed for murder! Leave him 
be. We'll fix him so’s he can’t hurt us 
none—and we wont murder him neither. 
Ye may think ye can pull a stunt like that 
more’n once, and get away with it; but ye 
can’t. How d’ye know that there Sheriff 
didn’t want ye for the other shootin’, hey?” 

The sullen Greek acquiesced, put away 
his knife, and all three men stamped away 
up to the camp. Darkness was gathering 
upon the waters, but Hardrock no longer 
stared after the rapidly vanishing boat that 
was drifted off along the shore and toward 
the open lake. Those words of the leader 
were dinning in his brain. He knew now 
who had shot down those two boys from 
St. James. 


CHAPTER IX 


|? was perhaps five minutes afterward, 
while some tins of food were being opened, 
that the three whisky-runners realized they 
had committed an error. Their leader, 
whose name appeared to be Marks, was the 
one who realized it most keenly. He came 
down to the shore, stared off in the gather- 
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ing darkness at the boat, now a mere speck 
in the dusk, and cursed fervently. The 
shotgun had gone into the lake, and their 
pistols had all floated away with poor Ful- 
som. Hardrock chuckled. 

“Vou fellows turn me loose,” he offered, 
“and I'll tell you where there’s a boat laid 
up down the shore.” 

Marks turned away. 
that "fore we’re through with you. 
up!” 

The three gathered again about their 
food, getting a fire lighted and in their 
clumsy ignorance of the woods heaping on 
fuel until the yellow flames were leaping 
high and far. Over such a fire, any cook- 
ery was impossible, and Hardrock chuck- 
led at their profane efforts to make coffee 
without getting the pot too hot to be han- 
dled. 

He, meantime, while apparently motion- 
less and helpless, was in reality hard at 
work. He lay, half sitting, against a log 
between fire and shore, at the clearing’s 
edge, arms bound behind him. He had 
been tied up with the first thing to hand— 
bandanna handkerchiefs produced by the 
Greeks, and had made the gratifying dis- 
covery that the material was old and would 
tear easily. Therefore he was tearing it, 
against the log at his back, and by the in- 
creasing looseness knew that his wrists were 
nearly free. 

Marks conferred at length with his com- 
panions, who were obviously taking their 
orders from him, and presently the two 
Greeks rose and stamped off into the dark- 
ness along the shore, going toward the 
point. Marks himself rolled a cigarette 
and came toward Hardrock. 

“If you’re going to starve me,” said the 
latter, “you might at least starve me on a 
smoke. Look out your friends don’t get 
lost.” 

Marks laughed easily. “I'll get you 
some coffee and a smoke,” he’ replied, “if 
you'll talk. Will you? Or shall I make 
you?” 

“Sure thing,” exclaimed Hardrock. “It’s 
a bargain. And cut me loose.” 

“Not much,” retorted the other, and 
went back to the fire, where he poured out 
a tin cup of coffee. 

Hardrock seized the instant. His arms 
came free. Swiftly he got a hand into his 
pocket—thus far, they had not searched 
him except for weapons—and slid out his 
pocketknife. His arms again in place be- 
hind him, he opened a blade of the knife, 


“Vou’ll tell more’n 
Shut 


and waited. One cut at his ankles, and he 
would be free. Without that cut, he dared 
take no chances, tempting as the occasion 
now was. 


OR Marks now came back to him, held 

the lukewarm coffee to his lips as he 
drank, then gave him the cigarette and held 
a match to it. Sitting down and wiping 
sweat from his face, for it was hot near that 
big fire, the burly ruffian rolled himself 
another cigarette. He was almost within 
arm’s reach of Hardrock—yet the latter 
controlled himself. Until his feet were free 
he must attempt nothing. 

“Now let’s have it,” said Marks. “I 
didn’t want them two lard-eaters to get 
wise. What was it the Sheriff wanted to 
give us the third degree about?” 

“About the shooting you fellows pulled 
off last time you were here.” 

Marks nodded, a frown darkening his 
scarred features. Evidently he had antici- 
pated this information. 

“Aint it hell how ye can’t make foreign- 
ers savvy anything?” he demanded, to the 
astonishment of Hardrock. “Them two 
fellers have just one notion o’ fighting—to 
take a gun and kill somebody! I'll have 
to let °em go. I can’t make ’em savvy that 
there’s a durned sight more danger in a 
murder charge than in running liquor.” 

“You mean they’re working for you?” 

“Yep. The blamed: fools run on them 
Beaver men the other day, found ’em lift- 
ing the trap out yonder, and riddled ’em 
—then let ’em go. That’s a fool Greek 
every time. . I wasn’t along, dog-gone it! I 
was in Escanaba, sick that day, and ye 
can’t get nothin’ on me. I got to stand 
by them fellers, o’ course, and get ’em 


away safe, but I don’t like it a mite. This 
sort o’ killing is bad business.” 
Hardrock laughed curtly. “What about 


the Sheriff?” 

“Oh, him! He’s a Sheriff, takin’ chances. 
Same with you—depity, aint ye? Yep. 
He aint killed, though. He’ll drift over in 
the channel and’ll get picked up by a barge. 
We'll run ye out to Gull Island and leave 
ye there with some grub. That’s decent all 
around. A fight is one thing, and killin’ is 
another thing. I been running booze a 
year now, and never had a speck o’ trouble 
before this. Durn them hot-headed Greeks! 
They’ve spoiled the best little game this 
side the Soo.” 

“Youre sure frank about it,” said Hard- 
rock dryly.” 
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“Why not? I want you should under- 
stand it; I aint anxious to be follered up 
for a killin’ I didn’t do! Bad enough to 
have my business busted up. Now I got 
to land this cargo and then go somewheres 
else. Dog-gone it! I hope they pass them 
immygration laws an’ do it quick. A feller 
can’t make an honest livin’ no more, the 
way these durned foreigners are every- 
where.” 

Hardrock broke out laughing. Marks 
surveyed him darkly. 

“Ye may think it’s funny, but I don’t. 
It aint the law so much, neither. It’s 
these durned islanders! They’re all over 
the lakes, them or their relations. If they 
take the notion it was me responsible for 
the killin’, they'll drive me off the lakes, 
that’s what.” 

The man’s viewpoint was irresistible, and 
Hardrock laughed the harder, while Marks 
sucked at his cigarette and glowered an- 
grily. Then came the “chug-chug” of a gas 
engine, and a low call from the darkness. 
Slowly the shape of the green fishboat 
drifted in upon the shore and then halted 
as her bows hit the shallows ten feet from 
the beach. 

“They had to swim to get her, any- 


how!” exclaimed Marks. ‘The durned 
fools needed a bath.” He rose and went 
past Hardrock to the shore. ‘Hey, boys! 


Toss that anchor ashore so’s she wont drift 
off. We'll get away pretty quick, now.” 

Hardrock moved his arm, and the lit- 
tle blade of the penknife flashed in the 
firelight as he slashed the bonds about his 
ankles. He was free, now—but he must 
let them all get ashore. His only chance, 
against the three of them, was to get their 
boat and leave them here. It was a time 
for strategy, rather than for fighting; so, at 
least, he thought. He was to discover his 
mistake very shortly. 

The two Greeks came ashore, bearing a 
line. It appeared that they had cut loose 
the anchor rather than haul it in. There 
ensued a furious storm of oaths from 
Marks; the two men became ugly, and for 
a moment it looked as though a row were 
imminent. Then Marks cooled down, and 
told them to get some of the supplies from 
Hardrock’s tent aboard the boat. All three 
passed up to the tent, none of them observ- 
ing that the captive was no longer bound. 


HIS was the opportunity Hardrock had 
been praying for, and he gathered his 
muscles. Once he could shove out that 


boat and scramble aboard her, he had 
everything in his own hands! He drew 
up his feet, saw that the three men were 
busily engaged with his supplies, and 
rose— 

While he was in the very act of rising, 
a voice boomed out among the trees at the 
clearing’s edge: 

“There’s Callyhan and his whole crowd 
—git ’em all, lads! Take ’em!” 

Hardrock was already springing for the 
water, but a figure appeared and blocked 
him. It was the figure of Hughie Dunlevy. 
Instantly, Hardrock realized what had hap- 
pened, and cursed the luck that had brought 
the Beaver lads here at this moment. From 
the brush was going up a crash of feet and 
wild yells, Marks was bellowing, the Greeks 
were cursing and fighting—beyond a ques- 
tion, Dunlevy thought that they were part 
of a gang under the direction of Hardrock 
Callahan. 

There was no time for any explanations. 
The man from Arizona barely had a chance 
to check his leap for the water, to spring 
back and gain balance, when Dunlevy was 
upon him with a roar of battle-fury and a 
whirl of fists. ; 

“Ye will murder poor lads, will ye?” he 
yelled, and struck. 

Hardrock ducked the blow and answered 
it with a smash to the wind that stopped 
Hughie Dunlevy for an instant. Glancing 
around, Hardrock was aware of the three 
whisky-runners by the tent, furiously en- 
gaged with four or five other men. He 
and Dunlevy were for the moment alone. 
Only a glance—then he was driving at his 
opponent, hoping still to get out and aboard 
the boat. 

That hope seemed vain. A wild swing 
caught Hardrock under the jaw and 
knocked him ten feet away; Dunlevy was 
after him instantly, leaping high in air to 
come down upon him boots first. He came 
down only on the shingle, however; and the 
man from Arizona, evading a savage kick, 
reached his feet and began to fight. 

Hughie Dunlevy gasped and grunted as 
the blows smashed into him, while before 
him in the firelight danced that unhurt face 
with its blazing eyes and its furious un- 
leashed anger. For all his tremendous 
strength, the islander helplessly gave 
ground, was driven backward, fists driving 
into him with relentless accuracy. In vain 
he tried to grapple, to kick, to gouge—each 
attempt failed and only drew upon him an- 
other terrific smash under the heart. 
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Warmed as he was by white liquor, having 
great strength in place of stamina, Dunlevy 
could not stand up under this battering. 
Never once did Hardrock strike for the 
face, but drove in fists like hammers that 
pounded heart and stomach in frightful 
repetition. 


N the other side of the fire, one Greek 

was thrashing over the ground with 
Jimmy Basset pounding him into submis- 
sion. Connie Dunlevy was down, trying to 
quench a knife slash that ran from shoulder 
to elbow. The other three island men were 
battering Marks, who was badly hurt and 
groaning as he fought, and the second Greek 
whose knife flashed crimson in the firelight. 
Now Marks gave way and came crashing 
down, and the snarling Greek reeled as a 
stone smashed into his face. 

Hardrock got home to the wind with one 
direct punch that sent Hughie Dunlevy two 
steps backward and brought down his hands 
—drove in another that rocked him, and 
then set himself deliberately for the finish. 
His feet shifting perfectly to keep balance, 
he now put over a light tap to the mouth, 
and then laughed. 

“How d’ye like it, Hughie? Come and 
get it, boy, come and get it—” 

With a gasping bellow of anguished fury, 
the other obeyed, rushed blindly into the 
blow that Hardrock smashed in with full 
force—a perfect solar-plexus knockout. 
Dunlevy simply doubled up and rolled to 
the ground. 

Two leaps took Hardrock to the boat. 
As he splashed through the water, wild yells 
chorused up behind him, and he glanced 
around to see dark figures bounding after 
him. He set himself against the heavy bow 
of the boat and shoved—vainly. He could 
not budge her. Desperate, he gave up the 
attempt and with a leap was dragging him- 
self over her rail. 

Too late! They were upon him, three of 
them; that effort to shove her off had lost 
him his fighting chance. Mad with battle- 
Just and moonshine whisky, they dragged 
him back and bore him down, all three 
hurtling in upon him bodily, careless of his 
blows, so that only they might land blows 
upon him. Slipping on the stones, he lost 
balance, went down, was stamped into the 
knee-deep water— 

That was all he knew, for a time. 

Presently, half strangled and exhausted, 
Hardrock came to himself again. This 
time he found ankles and arms fast lashed 


by men who knew how to handle ropes. 
Beside him lay one of the Greeks, dark 
features masked by blood, beaten senseless 
and bound; the other Greek lay farther 
away, muttering low curses. 

Hardrock realized that some terrible 
sound had dragged him to life, and now 
it came once more—a low scream of agony. 
His head cleared slowly, as he visualized the 
scene before him. In the circle of firelight 
lay Hughie Dunlevy, still unconscious, and 
by him sat his brother Connie, weak and 
white and rather drunk, his arm all swathed 
in crimsoned bandages. 

The other four men, by the fire, held the 
frantically struggling figure of Marks, and 
were shoving his feet into the red embers. 
From the man broke another scream, this 
time rising shrill with pain and horror. 

“Quit it! Quit it! I'll tell!” 

“Then talk, ye domned murderer,” 
growled Jimmy Basset. ‘Pull him out and 
give him a drink to make him talk, lads—” 

The groaning Marks waited for no drink. 
“Tt was them Greeks done it!” he cried 
desperately. ‘I wasn’t along with ’em, I 
tell ye! It was them two done it!” 

“All right,’’ snapped Bassett, lurching a 
little as he glared down at the captive. 
“And what about this Hardrock felly? Is 
he your boss?” 

“T don’t know him,” returned the unfor- 
tunate Marks. 

“Shove him in again, lads—” 

Marks screamed and twisted terribly. 
“No, no! Yes, he’s my boss. Sure he is.” 

“Don’t you fools know a man will swear 
to anything under torture?”’ demanded 
Hardrock furiously. ‘You're going too far 
here. Cut this business out!”’ 

Marks was hastily flung aside. They all 
turned to stare at him. Connie Dunlevy, 
waving a bottle in his free hand, gave a 
weak, drunken laugh. 

“Glory be, he’s awake! 
off’m him, byes!” 

The four lurched over. Hardrock made 
one desperate effort to pierce through the 
liquor fumes to their fuddled brains. 

“Hold on, there, boys! You’ve got this 
thing all wrong. These men are whisky- 
runners, and they had captured me before 
you came along. I was getting away—” 

Jimmy Basset leaned over and struck him 
across the mouth, heavily. 

“Shut up wid you and your lies! Well 
we know it’s you that’s the whisky-runner, 
and behind all this deviltry. So it was them 
Greeks done the killin’, was it? Well, it 
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was you behind it all, and it’s you we’ll have 
a bit o’ fun wid the night. Up wid him, 
lads! Up and shove him in!” 

Hardrock felt himself picked up. The 
next instant, with a wild yell, the four men 
shoved him at the fire, shoved his feet and 
legs into the heart of the blazing embers. 
He made one frantic, frightful effort, kicked 
himself out of the flames, rolled aside. The 
four gripped him and lifted him again, with 
a maudlin yell of glee. 

“All together, now!” howled Basset. 
“One, two—” 


CHAPTER X 


AS the shot rang out, Jimmy Basset 

jumped into the air, then stood staring 
at his arm that dripped blood. A voice 
struck on the silence—a voice from the edge 
of the trees. 

“All right, boys—hands up all around! 
Sheriff Fulsom talking, and two guns to 
talk with. First man moves gets a bullet 
in the leg.” 

That crisp, businesslike voice bit into 
their drunken senses like acid. Hardrock 
lay where they dropped him. Sheriff Ful- 
som stepped forward into the circle of light, 
a pistol in each hand, and not one of the 
islanders moved, after reaching upward. 

“Cut loose that man Hardrock and do it 
durned quick. He’s a Deputy Sheriff of 
this county, if ye want to know who he is. 
Cut him loose, Willy John. Move sharp.” 

One of the men stooped and fumbled with 
Hardrock’s bonds. They were all struck 
silent and were held in a stupefaction of dis- 
may and consternation by the appearance 
of Fulsom, whom they all knew. A sudden 
and terrible sanity crept upon them. 

“Vou boys are shoving a good thing too 
far,’ continued Fulsom. ‘Hardrock and 
me got them murderers, and then they 
jumped us, Lucky I aint as soft in the 
head as I look to be, for a fact! Took me 
quite a spell to get ashore and come back 
here, at that. H’are ye, Hardrock?” 

“All right,” said the latter, getting to his 
feet. 

“You done some swift action gettin’ out 
of that fire, sure enough! Here, take a gun 
and stretch yourself. All right, boys, put 
your hands down. I’m doin’ the talking 
for a spell—remember that. What’s the 
matter with Hughie Dunlevy?”’ 

“T knocked him out,” and Hardrock 


THE 


chuckled. “Connie got knifed by one of 
these Greeks—badly slashed, I think.” 

“All right, Connie, you go climb aboard 
that there launch, and do it quick—no talk! 
Jimmy Basset, go with him. We'll ’tend to 
your arm quick enough; long’s you can 
move your hand it-aint broke. Git!” 

The two men, dazed, obeyed the order 
and stumbled toward the boat at the shore. 
Fulsom looked at the other three, grimly 
enough. 

“Now, I want you three boys for depu- 
ties. We got to take this whisky boat over 
to Charlevoix and lock up these birds. 
Hardrock, got any information to spill?” 

The man from Arizona briefly recounted 
what Marks had told him about the mur- 
der by the Greeks. Fulsom cemprehended 
at once, and nodded. 

“All right. Willy John, I s’pose you 
snuck up here in a boat and left her lay- 
ing down the shore?” 

“Yes,” said Willy John, rather sheep- 
ishly. ‘“She’s down to Belmore Bay.” 

“All right. You three deputies take the 
pris’ners and get aboard. I’ll rustle up some 
handcuffs, if you rascals aint lost ’em. 
Hardrock, get aboard likewise.” 

Hardrock smiled. “Sorry, Sheriff. Can’t 
be done.” 

“Eh?” Fulsom eyed him sharply. “We 
got to have your evidence—” 

“You'll get it. I'll come over on the 
mailboat tomorrow.” Hardrock motioned 
to the figure of Hughie Dunlevy. “I’ve got 
a little business to settle with this chap, 
first—I may have to convince him a little 
more that I’m the better man. Then we'll 
have to get his launch and Micky’s boat 
back to St. James. And I have a very im- 
portant errand there.” 

“Oh!” Fulsom broke into a grin. “Oh! 
So that’s it, eh? That Callahan girl, eh? 
Dog-gone you, Hardrock, here’s luck to 
you! See you later, then.” 

He went for his handcuffs. Hardrock 
looked down at the slowly wakening Hughie 
Dunlevy. 2 

“Looks like that textbook for engineers 
is never going to get written!” he mur- 
mured. “Sure looks that way. I’ve got to 
convince this fellow, then I’ve got to con- 
vince Matt Big Mary that I’m a good man 
to marry his daughter, and then I’ve got ta 
convince the daughter of the same thing— 
but, I guess an Arizona Callahan can do it, 
by gosh!” 

And he grinned happily. 

ENp. 
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Don Quickshot of the Rio Grande, Stephen 
Chalmers. A thrilling story of life among raid- 
ing Mexican bandits, train robbers, Texas 
rangers, and a prairie fire, 

Loaded Dice, Edwin L. Sabin. A romance of 
Texas, of the early days, when lives depended 
on quickness of draw. A tale of men who 
were jugglers with death. 

Sontag of Sundown, W.C. Tuttle. An exciting 
story of the question of ranch ownership— 
which promoted bloodshed and a war. of no 
mean caliber. 

Spawn of the Desert, W. C. Tuttle. Where men 
lived raw in the desert’s maw, and Hell was 
nothing to shun; where they buried ’em neat, 
without preacher or sheet and writ on their 
tombstone, crude but sweet, ‘“This jasper was 
slow with his gun.’’ 

Arizona Argonauts, H. Bedford-Jones. Three 
adventurers whose fortunes lead through 
drou, ht and danger to the golden goal they 
sought. 

The Lure of Piper's Glen, Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts. It was the lure of the North, of 
plentiful game and of the clear wind from the 
great plains. Young Jim Todhunter heard it. 

Apache Valley, Arthur Chapman. A story of a 
cattle war in the Southwest with all it means 
—terror and blood feud; alarms by night and 
day; rustling and stealthy murder. 

The Challenge of the North,James B.Hendryx. 
This is a story of the call of the great North- 
land; of. purposes and cross purposes; of true 
men and of “‘bad’’ men. 

The Second Mate, H. Bedford-Jones. Peril and 
mutiny on the China Seas. Two white women 
at the mercy of a villainous crew. Jim Barnes 
realized the desperate chance when he became 
mate of the Sulu Queen. 

The Devil's Payday, W. C. Tuttle 

sky of brass, the sun a flame, 
And the land no place to dwell; 
A hunk of earth, so doggone hot 
That it still belongs to Hell. 

The Canyon of the Green Death, F.R.Buckley. 
Who were the devils in human form whose 
haunt was the lost barranca? Invisible, terri- 
ble, they brought the young officer of the law 
to a strange dilemma. 

Sky-High Corral, Ralph Cummins. A yarn of 
the unending feuds between cattlemen and 
forest rangers; of the 
herds and 


forest fires, grazin; 
jitter fights at timberline. . 





Stories of the West-the Frozen North and China Seas 





;in These Breath-taking Tales 


of Adventure and Romance 
Send No Money To Get Them! 


1400 Pages Crammed With Daring, Thrilling 
Exploits of Hardy Adventures. 


found their way into the hearts of live wide-awake folks who 


O inn 100,000 sets of these twelve gripping fascinating books have 


enjoy real smashing red-blooded tales. And here is your oppor- 
tunity to get these twelve great books without a penny in advance. 
You can also keep them five days to decide for yourself if they are not 
the most daring, exciting books you ever read. 


You won't stop reading a single one of 
these twelve live, interest holding books un- 
til you have finished the last one, for they 
are full of murderous steel knives bran- 








dished in the air, barking  six-shooters 
screains of beautiful women, moans of 
fenseless men, treacherous, blood-thir: 





villains and gallant rescues. More thrill- 
ing than any play you ever saw or movie 
you ever watched. 


If you want a different kind of enter- 
tainment don’t let another day pass until 
you get these pocket size books written by 
famous authors who know_how to tell all 
the thrills of pioneer days, Indian ambushes, 
stockade fighting, cattle stealing, and the 
joys and hardships of hardy adventures; 
famous heroic characters of present and past 

ays. 


Send No Money 


Just think, you can get this whole library 
of 12 clean and wholesome books for about 
16c each. The whole set will be sent to you 
now without a cent in advance. And when 
you get them you won’t leave home a single 
night until you have finished them. There 
is nothing in these books that any boy or 
girl should not read and enjoy. 

Every one of these splendid books has 
a striking cover in full colors and printed 
on good paper. Don’t send any money, 





just your name and address on the handy 


coupon 


arrive simply give 
a 





and mail it. When the 12 books 
your postman $1.98, plus 
few cents delive charges, and the books 
yours. However, if you are not fully 
ied that they are the most. fascinating 









of any books you ever read send them back 
within five days and your money will be 


returned in full. 


You take no risk. Treat 


yourself to some live entertainment. 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Dept. W-1353 Garden City, NewYork 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. W-1353, Garden City, New York. 


You may send me the 12 volumes of 
Western Stories by Hendryx, Tuttle, and 
other famous authors. IL will pay the 
postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents 
delivery charges). It is understood that 
I may return these books, if [ desire, 
within five days and receive my money 
back promptly. 


NaAMe...csescrncccccnasacensawevecasces 


Address. 
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Doubled His Salary 


—then Doubled it AGAIN! 


Sounds too good to be true, doesn’t it? 

Nevertheless, it zs true—and that’s the 
wonderful thing about the field of Higher 
Accountancy, once a man is ready to take 
advantage of his opportunities. What's 
more, many a LaSalle-trained man will Zed7 
you so—from his personal experience. 


W. A. Twelkemuir, of Missouri, writes as follows: 
**As a result of my taking the LaSalle course in Higher 
Accountancy, my salary has increased 400 per cent, 
and through your training in Income Tax I have 
made as much on the side in consultation fees as was 
my annual salary when I started. It has meanta 
tremendous thing to me in mental development and 
financial profit.’ 
Charles S. Jones, of Texas, was earning only $100 
a month when he undertook LaSalle training. Three 
ears later, on the letterhead of Henry & Jones, 
ertificd Public Accountants, comes the following 
enthusiastic message: 
**My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000, and Iam just 
beginning to grow. I can hardly find words to tell 
you of the inspiration that the course has givenme.”” 
Men like Twelkemuir and Jones are pointing the 
way to business leadership. They are making good not 
because of “pull” or “luck” but because of ¢vaining. 
Send today for our book entitled “Success Re- 
Ports,” showing hundreds of letters from LaSalle- 
trained men who are making good in the field of 
Higher Accountancy. With it we will send you full 
particulars of LaSalle training, together with details 
of our convenient-payment plan; also your copy of 
that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obligation, 
Nothing is so important to your future happiness 
as real achievement. Will you “‘put it off"—or 
“put it over?” Mail the coupon NOW. 


eee ae eee — ee ee 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 3369-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


OO Higher Accountancy 

Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 

Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc, 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

, LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship OModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 


i i 
Oeiwey Staton OPersonnel and Employ- 


it Management 
OLaw— Degree of LL.B. =i * 
Dcsmecni Law OExpert Bookkeeping 
Oindustrial Management OBusiness English 
Efficiency OCommercial Spanish 
OModern BusinessCorre- UEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name... ssccseecsoccc: 


Present Position.. 


Address ......... weetcancnsacses: seeecesassess 















Tobacco Habit 
» 2 BANISHED 


Let Us Help You 


\ 







ss) 


No craving for tobacco in an 
form after you begin taking Tobacco 
Redeemer. Don’t try to quit the tobacco 
habit unaided. It’s often a losing fight against heavy 
odds and may mean a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Letushelp the tobacco habit to quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take Tobacco Re- 
deemer according to directions. It is marvelously 
quick and thoroughly reliable. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 
pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 
Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form ina few days. This we absoe 
lutely guarantee in every case or money refunded, 

Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco upon the human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 

| quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 308 


Me 
Ee a 


St. Louis, Mo. 









100,000 


Opportunities 
in Hotels 










i you can have one of these well-paid, pleasant executive 
' positions—100,000 of them in the big hotels of the United 
States—now America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Statistics 
show that ONE in EVERY TEN HOTELS WILL HAVE AN 
OPENING FOR A MANAGER THIS YEAR. Thousands of § 
other positions are also open to those who qualify through § 
training. 

The Lewis Schools guarantee to give you the valuable 
knowledge that it has taken some of the most successful j 
hotel men years to obtain—men who are now making $5,000 
to $50,000 a year. All of your training will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Clifford Lewis—a hotel expert of national 
reputation. few spare-time hours a week given to the 
simple, clear 1 ns of the course will give you the training 
for a good position, a fine living, and a handsome salary. 
The training will in no way interfere with your present 
work or recreation. a 

Send today for FREE BOOK. “Your Big Opportunity.’ 

B® Don’t wait a minute—you may lose the opportunity of a life- § 
B time. Mail the coupon NOW. Your whole future may de- 
pend on it. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
Washington, D. C. 






















Room L-4175 









fe LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS _ i 
f Room L-4175 Washington, D. C. § 


Send me without obligation the FREE BOOK “Your 
j Big Opportunity.” 
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1 Damask Table Cloth // 
6 Napkins ani 2 Doilies 


th_this 
High Grade ll0 PIECE 


inner Set 
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1924 
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artha Washington Initial Dinner Set 


I want you tosee this dinner set on your own table. I want you | class materials, art and design can do, 110 
to know the Attractiveness of its Colonial Shape, the Beauty | has been done to make this beautiful 

of its Gold Border. I want you to see how the big, wide, gold | Dinnerware a Remarkable Bargain. All PIECES 
handles enrich the set. Then I want you to know the Pride of | the decorations; the initial, the wreath, 

Possessing a high-class dinner set that has your initial on | the scroll of roses in natural colors, the gold edge, and the 
every piece. I will send you the entire set, on 30 Days’ Free | inner line of orange, are put on to stay. We guarantee 
Trial. The picture shows, in reduced size, the attractive in- | against breakage in shipment. Each piece wrapped 
itial design. This design is in 7 harmoniously blended colors | separately in tissue paper. Replacements to match 
and gold. SUPREME QUALITY. Everything that high ! can be supplied for 3 years. 


roma «Special Sale Price $29.95 
30 Days’ Free Trial — Easy Monthly Payments 


This dinner set formerly sold for $44.75 without | which is opposite the initial design on every piece. 

the Free Table Cloth, Napkins and Doilies. You would have been I want to send you the 110 pieces on 30 Days’ Free Trial to use 
satisfied to pay this price for the High Quality Alone. as your own. If your satisfaction is not complete, return the set. 

I have added these additional features: The exclusiveness | I will refund your first payment and all freight charges. The trial 
of your own initial on every piece; the lavish beauty of | will not cost you a penny. Be careful to state initial you de- 
seven colors and Gold; the handsome big, wide, gold|sire. Order No. RA2920. Price $29.95. Terms $1.00 with 
handles. I have also added a daintily colored floral spray | order; balance $2.50 Monthly. 
12 9%-in. Dinne: is ~in, Pi 
Lunch Plates, er Flaten at é-{n. aie oF THE 110 PIECES Don't buy Anything Anywhere until you see my Big Free Book. Shows 
Plates, 12 7%-in. Soup Plates, 12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 12 5\%-in. Dessert Thousands of Bargains In Furniture and Everything for the Home. My 
Pishes 12 Gin. Oatmeal Dishes Bi Govgted Vegetable Dish (2 Pieces), [Prices are the Lowest. I give the Longest Timo to Pay and a Money 
ter, 19%4-in. Round Salad Dish, 1 Sauce Boat, 1 Sauce Boat Stand, 1 Gravy [/2ack Bond with Everything. Send for Blg Froo Book Today. 


Bowl, 1 Covered Sugar Bowl (2 Pieces), 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 6-in. Pickle 
Dish, 1 7-in. Butter Dish. BERBER BRBRRERSRERRRRRRRRPReeee 


uw Spear & Co., Dept. B-402, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— 

F REE Table Cloth, Nap~ secre is lence tty Dane St ond Fre 

kins and Doilies first payment. Itis understood that if at theend of Print plainly in 
If you will send your order QUICKLY, I will send Free a mm Monthiy” Order Now setishied.t will send you 2 hex ths initet 
Table Cloth, 6 Napkins, 2 Doilies, all nicely scalloped. These 9 Order, $2.50 Monthly. Price $29.95. Title remains y 
articles are’ made of Full Bleached Satin Finish, Cotton Wl Gitaivg also. Please print or write name and address plainly. 
Damask. The design is attractive; the wearing quality satis- | 
factory. The table cloth is round, beautifully finished with 
mercerized corded edge. It measures 56 inches in diameter. M@ Name....... Serr ere rr Occupation....... Bik sialsdviaiead 
Napkins are scalloped and corded to match table cloth, they a 
measure 1734 x 17% inches. The 2 round doilies match the 
table cloth and napkins. HiT ANTED GPRA Dvesiden? @R.F. D., Box No. or Street and No......-+----- cece ec eceeeeeesveces 

|, Presiden 


a 
: Dept. B-402 Post Office...... sate wacom sciiomnsens Btates stanes sanwacr ase-ve 
= p @ar 0 pittsburgh Pa. & if your shipping point is different from your post office fill in line below 
° ? : 


Send Shipment to......... Sc cde sen dbie cesses ceedsonesescs * ‘ 
@ FREE if you want the Free Catalog Only,Send No Money, put anX oO 
CATALOG ? and write your name and address plainly on the above lines 

















With 
Order 




















Home Furnishers for the People of America 
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How to Get A Position 
with the 
U. S. Government 


Thousands of appointments are 
made yearly. Good salaries—short 
hours—liberal vacations (as much 
as 30 days in some branches of 
the service). Positions open now 
in Washington and other cities 
and in Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 


“Pull” and influence unneces- 
sary. Common school education 
sufficient as groundwork for most 
positions. The International 
Correspondence Schools will :pre- 
pare you right at home to pass 
your Civil Service examination 
with a high mark. 

Mail the coupon to-day for 48- 
page Free Civil Service booklet. 


pronto ------------ 





I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS I 
Box 2431-B, Scranton, Penna. I 
I Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 1 
I of your 48-page CIVIL SERVICE BOOKLET, 
I which tells how I can secure a good-paying posi- | 
tion with the U, S. Government. | 
! 
Bi NGG sess cass vcatesusaasetateaya cahcaaauagh a ceceel ceaeatensiaaninsai tates desoestassé 
I AGM res8 «5 -555isiscnscssicereeseseacseaesionsevcenne ! 
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\TRUE-TONE' 


SAXOPHONE 


Easiest of all wind instruments to 
play and one of the most beauti- 
ful. With the aid of the first three 
lessons, which are sent free (upon 
request) with each newsaxophone, 
youcan learn the scaleinan hour's 
practice and play popular music 
in a few weeks. You can take your 
place in a band within 90 days if 
youso desire, Unrivaled forhome 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for orches- 
tra dance music. The portrait 
above is of Donald Clark, Soloist with 
the famous: Haul Whiteman's Orchestras 
1 ou WL e allowe: six ays 

Free Trial free trial of any Buescher Grand 
Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or 
other instrument, Easy terms of payment can 

be arranged. Mention the instrument interested in 
and acomplete catalogue will be mailed to you free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells when to use Saxophone 
singly, in sextette or in 
regular band; how to 
play from cello parts 
in orchestra, and 
many other things 
you would like 
to ki 


3788 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
v Buescher Band Instrument. Co. a — 7 


3788 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Iam interested in the instrument checked below: 
-Cornet........ 


Saxophone..... Trombone............ Trumpet... | 


(Mention any other instrument interested in.) | 




















Don’t send asingle penny. 
Ten days’ Free Trial. When 
the ring comes, examine 
i not convinced 
he Greatest Bargain in 
dit back at our 


Only if pleased, 

50 weekly — at the 
rate_of a few cents a day. 
This Bargain Cluster Ring 


pith i Blue Wi Perfect 

‘ut Diamonds can be 

yours. No Red Tape. FR\S 
Yo Risk. SA) 
gend for it today. —== 


oO 
ai, ictures thou- 
Million Dollar FREE sands of Bargain, 
Bargain Book Address Dept. 1133 


J.M.LYON & CO, 
2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
Watch for ‘“‘The Spin of the Wheel’’ 


By F. Britten Austin, in Our Next Issue 


arvoe 


‘BEAUTY 
BOOKLET 











explaining how the FAMOUS MARVO 


LIQUID SKIN PE 
moves all surface) 


TE 
absolutely Pa SS a SS. s 
healthy new skin as ture intended you to 
have, Write NOW—before you turn this 
—for full details and free MARVO BEAUTY BOOKLE 
Marvo Beauty Laboratories, 1658 Broadway, Dept.169, 







“DON'T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 

& well as anybody. How? With 
f the MORLEY PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but they are 
invisible. I would not know I had f 
them in, myself, only that I hear all right.” 


The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. Invisible, comforte 
able, weightless and harmless. 






Anyone can adjust it. 


Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY C0.,Dept. 777, 10 South 8th St, Philadelphia 





AComplete Conservatory Course By Mail 
Wonderful home study music lessons under_great American and 
European teachers. Endorsed by Paderewski. ‘aster teachers guide 
and coach you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo 
or Reed Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG with’ details 
of course you want. Send NOW. 


University Extension Conservatory,896 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
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Buy Studebaker Direct jrom the Maker’ 


mL 









Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch—Insured for 
a lifetime—direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


] Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold or 
FREE 4 white gold; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 
Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today. 


Watch Chain © Send at once and get acopy of this book— 
For a limited time we are giving Write for Style Book! FREE! See the newest, beautiful, advance 
Brae eh uth every Studebaker styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how youcan buy a21 Jewel 
Write now while offerlasts. Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big money—and pay for it 

x while you are usingit. Write for our Free Book. It will post youon watch styles and 
watch values, Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it Jasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. 373 South Bend, Indiana 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


















Studebaker Watch Co. 
a Dept. 373 South Bend, Indiana 


a Please send me your Free Book of Ad- 
vance Watch Styles and particulars of 
your $1.00 down offer. 







Latest Style, 
Thin Models 


J OW scavssisseecsecestesuvsasie State. 
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Price Cut 1% On World’s Thavesold 


Greatest ReferenceBooks 


*30,000 


° 
” 
in 2 years 
says Kemper Slidell. z 
) Frank DePries &. Slidel 
made over $325 profit in one 
day. L. D. Payne averaged 
$20.77 profit for 217 days. 
F. E. Mendenhall only 
worked half time and made 
$100 a week. We need 
more men to sell Super 
Fyr-Fyters to hotels, 
garages, stores, factor- 
ics, schools, homes and 
auto-owners. Ap- 
proved by_ Under- 
A writers. Get our 
A Pian, find out how 
tomakerealmon- 
ey. Noexperience 
needed, we train youfree how to gct orders. 
Good_territory going fast—write us today! 
The Fyr-FyterCo., 2421 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton,O. 

























We have a plan 
whereby our active 
workers can get a 
Ford without cost, in 
addition to their big 
cash earnings. Get 
the plan---quick ! 









Latest Edition 


Let experts work for you—in these books you will find the most 
remarkable collection of practical job experience and vital knowledge 
that wasever assembled in book form. More than 200 of the greatest 
engineers, lawyers, business men, and practical experts—all of them 
men who have gone through the mill—give you in these books a 
life-time of valuable inside information on the line of work in which 
you want to get ahead. Make their knowledge and experience your ei 
own. Let them show you all the newest methods—the best ways of x 
doing things. This very minute you may be up against some tough 
problem —if you had these books you would solve it instantly. 
Send the coupon for 


A Week’s FREE Trial 


Just fill out the coupon and we will immediately send you any one 
of these libraries express collect. Read the books over carefully. 
Test them out thoroughly for seven days. If you do not want them, 
send them back at our expense, If you decide that they will do for 
you what they have done for 280,000 other men to whom they 
brought more money and success, pay $2.80 within one week and 
$3.00 a month thereafter until the special price is paid. This 
amounts to only 10c a day. Mail the coupon NOW if you want a 
bigger, better job and bigger pay. 


FREE Consulting Membership 


A resident staff of from 15 to 20 practical experts is waiting 
to solve for you any difficulty that you may have. A letter or 
a wire to American Technical Society will bring you an im- 
mediate answer and the solution to your problems. ‘This advis- 


ory staff of practical men plus 
YourChoice75ca Week 





Deafness 


Em Perfect hearing is now being re- 
+ BA 


stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective Kearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’? require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural ear drums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible, Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
648 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MAKE MONEY 









pour working and reference li- 
rary will enable you to handle 
successfully any job in your line, 
5 vols. Carpentry and Contracting 
—was $37.50 now....... 19.8 
12 vols. American Law and Prac- 


tice (including free reading 
course and 250 page book of 





These men know all the latest 
methods and the newest and 
best ways of doing things. Let 
this pay-raising consulting staff 
be YOURSILENT PARTNER. 


AT HOME 


You CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 


standard legal " forms)—was_ This free consulting mem- at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
$97.50 now. ........ ...- -49.80 b g re learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or 
8 ols, fipplied Electri tty a8 oe bad pid ieped het soliciting. We show you how, guarantee you work at 
6 vols Auto. Baines: : be withdrawn without home no matter whc-e you live and pay you cash each 


Auto Engineering—was 
$45.00 now. ... 21.80 











notice. 


week. Fullparticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 





9 vols, Civil g—was AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
$ a * Seaeaines 3480 Send No Money Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
“3 $85 anagemontso tere is your opportunity if 199 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada ' 
‘as $52.50 now. ...... 29.80 you want to earn more money. 
7 vols. Steam and Gas Engineer- Remember we are taking all the G 
4 vols : anitation Wesley aaa chance —you pay nothing until 
Ventilating—was $30.00 now you are thoroughly convinced 





4 vols. Fire Prevention and Insur- 
ance—was $30.00 now...14.80 






that these books will help you 
to greatly increase your pay. 
Isn't this about the fairest 
proposition that was ever made 


PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


Is. Modern Machine Shop ‘ : 
tractice—was $45 now. ..21.80 your . em now rua spt etee 
oe he eis Seria, Tactaleal ene & eae 
—was $30.00 now.......14. ociety e 5 
4 vols. Drawing—was $30.00 Dept, X-348, Chicago, Ill. Te roan eit Nomen: 


© A.T.S. 1923 
(FE (Ra Ge So EA Ge (Re ES] Gee Ge Gs Ge 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. X-348, Chicago. 


Please send me a set of...........2. esis Seas shale ares. for seven 
days’ FREE KXAMINATION, shipping charges collect. I will 
examine these bouks thorougialy, and if satisfied will send $2.80 
within seven days and $3.00 a month until I have paid the special 
price of $ If I decide not to keep the books, I will return 
them within one week at your expense. It is understood that if I i II) 
keen the books { ain entitled to a FREE Consulting Membership ee LL : 
in ta: American Technical Society. 


be glad to hear that I 
have now ready for mar- 
ket my new appliance, 
which will _ successfully 
straighten, within a short 
time, bow-leggedness and 
knock-kneed legs, safely, 
quickly and permanently, 
without pain, operation 
or discomfort. Will_not 
ial] ducertero, watt your daily 

work, eing worn at 
My new ‘“‘Lim-Straitner,”” Model 18, U. S. Patent, is 





night. 
Nawe easy to adjust; its result will save you soon from further hu- 
AME.-cercccsere ¢ cevcee cai vara’ siave dasa a Weees eee rain is 
miliation, and improve your personal appearance 100 per cent. 
ess Sas le Sica wiaie ww ees Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical 
Address. ....+.+- See Seon Sone ee ee . : book which tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs without any 
Reference. é obligation on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 


(Please fill out all lines, give local merchant, banker, or employer 925 L, Ackerman Building BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


as reference.) 
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# You Can tell it from A GENUINE DIAMOND SEND IT BACK 
se Amazingly Beautiful CORODITE Gems match the scintil- 
ing beauty of GENUINE DIAMONDS in every way.They have 
the same gorgeous blazing flash and dazzling play of living 
rainbow fire. Standing the terrific Acid Test of direct com- 
: bison. latetine Saperte need all their experience to see any 
erence. ‘rove is yourself. 
MAKE THIS TEST Wear a Genuine CORODITE and a Dia- 
mond side by side on the same finger. 
If you and your friends can tell the difference send it back, you 
won’t be out asingle penny. That’s fair enough if you keep the 
ring the price printed here is allyou pay. Remember CORODITES 
alone have the same facet cutting as Genuine Stones. 
1 Ladies Solitaire 14K Gold Filled Ring - - = 8 
Ladies Pierced Filigree 4 Post Ring, Plut, effect «1 
ved Basket Ring, Plat. effect 2 
; 5 Ladies Bridal Blossom Engraved Solitaire - - $3.5: 
7 Mens Heavy Belcher 14K Gold Filled Ring- « 3.68 
Mens Massive Hand Carved Hexagon Gypsy > $4.28 
Carat Size Gems. Beautiful. Hand Carved and Engraved 
| Mountings of most modern design bearing an_ unqualified 20 year 
i] guarantee, Art Leather, Silk Lined Gift Case Free with eachring. 
{i SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. Just 
i L send name, address and number of rin; 
i] wanted and size as shown by slip of paper fitting end toend aroun 
i] finger jointand your ring willcome by return mail. Deposit amount 
shown above with postman. You do not risk a penny as our 
binding legal guarantee to refund your money in full is at- 
tached to every ring we sell. SEND TODAY. 


E. RICHWINE Co. Dept. 987 
19 West Jackson Blivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Importers Genuine Corodite Diamonds 







Next Month: 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE BY FREEMAN TILDEN 
Learn Cartooning 


At Home—in Your,Spare Time 


from the school that has trained so many » 
successful cartoonists of today earning from 
$50 to $200 and more a week. The Landon S 
Picture Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart to 














~ {qt 


a3) 4 
test your ability. 4/so state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL ff jj 


1410 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


IMPLES 


CAN BE CURED. If you suffer from pimples, acne, black- 
heads, brown spots or eruptions I want to send you my simple 
home treatment under plain wrapper. It gave me a soft, vel- 
yvety, smooth and radiant complexion, and cured thousands of 
men and women, after everything else failed. Simply send name 
for generous 10 day free trial offer of my secret home treatment. 


Ww. H. WARREN, ~*: 444 Gray Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME : 


Detroit ‘Show Card’ Studios, 
225 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sirs — Without further obligation 
please send me your FREE illustrated Book 
ving full particulars how I can make $15 
to $50 a week at Home in my SPARE TIME, WITHOUT CANVAS- 
SING. Also your GUARANTEE to teach me how, supply me with 
WORK and pay me CASH EACH WEEK no matter where I live 
(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 


















Are You the Boss 


—or Are You Riley$ 





rv \ 


takes them and does what he is told. 

Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with. Riley works harder 
than the BOSSand gets less money. What 
is the answer? 

Training did it. Your brain is an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and training 
supply the fuel that makes it go. And 
when you mix brains with your work you 


Te BOSS gives the orders—Riley 


PMS USA LSUEN Naat 


=a Ss 


Ci 
SIMPLY CANNOT HELP BUT GET | 
AHEAD. = 

| 
° O 
Be a Contractor or Builder a 
Fit yourself for a big job in the Contracting or os ; 
Building business. Train for it right at home. ne 
The Course is easy to learn, is simple but thorough, L-| 





is taught by experts who have made it their life 
study. We teach you Estimating, Blue Print 
Reading, Building Regulation, Use of Steel 
Square, Water Supply and Drainage, Heating 
and Ventilating, etc. 


The cost is low, terms easy, results quick and 
sure. Our money-back guarantee insures satis- 
faction. Thousands are earning BIG MONEY 
in this business today. Get ready to get yours. 
Fill out the coupon now. Check the Course you 
are interested in. It costs you nothing but a 2c 
stamp for full information. It will mean much 
for your future. 











American School 


Dept. co ©A.S. 
G-3110 s/ 
Drexel Ave, fc = 


1923 
&58th St. WY 











iH 





A LZZ a é 
“Riley -Take up These Bricks® “All Right Boss” 


a a YS 


I AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
Dept. G-3110 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


I Send me full information on the subject checked. 


«Architect 

«Building Contractor or 
Carpenter 

.-Automobile Engineer 

. Automobile Repairman 

.Civil Engineer 

. Advertising Manager 

. Business Manager 


.. Business Law 
. Lawyer 
. Machine Shop Practice 
.Photoplay Writer 
. Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
.Employment Manager 
.Steam Engineer 


. Financial Manager .Foremanship 
.Cert. Pub. Accountant f 
-Accountant & Auditor . Telephone Engineer 


arse ea a eee e 


. Bookkeeper 

. Draftsman & Designer 
. Electrical Engineer 

. General Education 
.-Personal Analysis 


. Telegraph Engineer 
«High School 

. Fire Insurance Expert 
. Wireless-Radio 


. Sales Manager ? Sanitary Engineer 
3 lUndecided 


I 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
I 
! 
] 
. Surveyor (& Mapping) ] 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| Name ....ccccsccccccvccvcssccsvevecseverccccsence 


U Adatess....cssseesesssseesneesneesneenseesseseess 


J Occupation... scccscccececevescscereosesessvesesens 


Dn a a et eet te ee te 
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Actual Reports of Secret 
Service Operator 38 


ERE is something money can’t buy. More fascinatin; 

than detective stories. Confidential reports of a re: 

operator — No. 38 — to his Secret Service Bureau, 
headed by the most famous detective in America. Absolutely 
free. Nocost. No obligation. Don’t fail to send for them. 


They may point the way to Big Money for you. See how 
the modern detective works. ad these inside stories of 
the solution of great mysteries. See what possibilities this 
most fascinating and eventful of all professions offers to 
you—and how you may fit yourself for it. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


To command the highest fees, the Secret Service man must 
also be a Finger Print Expert. These reports show why. 
This profession may be easily learned at home, in your 
spare time. Wonderful opportunity in this UNCROWDED, 
PROFITABLE field. 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


The unfilled demand for trained Finger Print men is in- 
creasing daily. Opportunity is waiting for you. No time 
to lose, Send today for these reports, also our big Free 
book on Finger Prints. Gives all particularsandsuccessstories 
of our graduates! Brilliant future ahead if you act now. 


Special Offer Limited Time 


Everyone getting these Free Reports 
will also receive my Speeial offer of a 
\, Professional Finger Print Outfit, abso- 
lutely Free. Made for a limited time 
, only. Send coupon today—sure. 
Reports, Finger Print Book, and 

special outfit offer, all Free and Pre- 
\ paid. Don’t delay and perhaps for- 
get. Do this right now. 


\ <#Also FREE 
\, Send the Coupon 


UNIVERSITY OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Chicago, Ill. 













1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 12-13 





T. G. COOKE, Pres. University of Applied Science 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 12-13 Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Cooke: Please send me FREE and prepaid, Reports 
of Operator 38, your new illustrated book on Crime and Crime 


Detection and your Special Outfit Offer. Itis fully understood 
1 assume no obligation. 


Name -————. ae er es aS ce a es a ee oe oe =, Age-~———- 
Address.—————— a oe rn oe ee 
Town —————————— — — ~~~ ——— ~~, ‘State————— 
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She Found A Pleasant Way Tor 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble of 
diet or exercise. She found a better way, 
which aids the digestive organs to turn 
food into muscle, bone and sinew instead 
of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription Tablets 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that the Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumulation 
of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
608 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 






























In Our Next Issue! 


“FEED "EM BUCKSKIN!”’ 
By CHARLES W. FURLONG 





Just send your name, address and finger 
size, and we will send you this beautiful gen- 
uine diamond, 14K solid gold ring on 
approval. Send no money,; pay no C. O. D. 
Merely accept the ring and wear it a week. 
Then decide—either return the ring and call 
the deal closed, or keep it and send only 
$3.75 a month until our cut price of $38.76 is 
paid. (Regular $50.00 value. 


Genuine 


ry 
Diamonds 
Each ring is solid14K green gold, with 18K 
white gold top, exquisitely hand engraved 
j and set with a fine, large, extra brilliant, 
perfectly cut, blue-white genuine diamond. 
Order now —at once! Send name, address 
and finger size. Also kindly give your age 
and occupation and say whether yoo want 
6. ladies’ or men’s ring. Write today 
= 200 So. Peoria Street 
HAROLD LACHMAN CO., Dept. 1133 —_ Chicago, Illinoie 


LADIES RING 
NO.A4350 is 









MENS RING 
NO.A4880 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 


es 


po? 


— all the difference 


Learn e actual work in the Great School of 
oyne, on massive electrical equip- 
ment. Complete in 3 1-2 months. Enter 
_ anytime. . R. Fare Free. Special 
limited offer. Send for Big Free Catalog. 
Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 12-13 
1300-1310 W. Harrison Street Chicago i 


You can be ~vickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and Stut- 
tering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I cured | 
myself after stammering 20 years. B. N. Bogue, 3886 
Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. | 


In writing to advertisers it is of advantage 


between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 





Fine Tone 
MUSICAL 


$ 20 INSTRUMENTS 


We have a wonderful new copyrighted system of tea: 
To first pupils in each locality we will give free a $20 su 
Ukulele, Hawaiian-Guitar, njo, Mandolin, Banjo-Uku in j0- 
Cornet or Banjo-Guitar absolutely free. Also teach Piano and Organ. 
small charge for lessons only. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 

00,000 successful players. We guarantee success orno charge. Complete 
outfit free. Write today, Dept. 115. No obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill. 


to mention THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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“They’ve tripled your 
salary, dear” 


“ TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day for both 
of us when you sent in that I. C. S. coupon. 
You'd never be where you are to-day if you hadn’t 
decided to study in spare time just when you did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions 
for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of 
homes all over the world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, 
mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, over the heads of older. men, past those whose 
only qualification is long service. There is a job ahead of 
YOU. Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can’t take chances. He is going to choose a trained man with 
sound, practical knowledge of the work. 


Get busy right now and put yourself in line for that pro- 
motion. You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the I. C. S., just as thousands of other men and 
women have done. 


The first step they took was to mark and mail this cou- 
pon. Make your start the same way—and make it right now. 


Mail the coupon to-day! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2429-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

(Business Management DSalesmanship 
(Industrial Management OD Advertising 
(0 Personnel Organization OBetter Letters 
OOTraffic Management OShow Card Lettering : 
(J Business Law (Stenography and Typing 
OBanking and Banking Law Business English 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [Civil Service 

Cost Accounting ORailway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary OAigh School Subjects ’ 
Spanish OO French Onlustrating [1 Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering (Architect 
QElectric Lighting OBlve Print Reading 
(Mechanical Engineer (Contractor and Builder 
(Mechanical Draftsman OArchitectural Draftsman 
(Machine Shop Practice OConcrete Builder 
(J Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
(JGas Engine Operating OChemistry (O Pharmaey 
O Civil Engineer OAutomobile Work 
O Surveying and Mapping CO Airplane Engines 





O Metallurgy O Navigation 
‘O)Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 

ORadio Mathematics 
Name.... cenecevsvecegepenssconsesscsssossossoenssecsesssonsunesesrersorsusncasensnegs seve 
Street 8-3-23 
MOAAVOGD acs ccsiccsiscsuscsssescavsscodyatststiascgecasssssevecsseneastestacsessstanseheria-eee aeons 
CUNY sc oi2scsgesiideh ens eek ghsaadsasasasucdesseeanen State aeerescnecesocoees 
Occupation 








Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Become a Landscape Architect and Gardener! 
fession! Inexpensive! Easy to master, 
after you enroll. Write for information. 
School, 61-L, Newark, N. Y. 


TAILORING SAL ESMENC Meke Neo 

[ 1 '—Make $75 a week selling o ‘ict, 
All-Wool Made-to-Measure Suits at $31.75. You collect hrGHte I 
advance and keep them. We supply finest selling outfit in America, 
ateny exclusive money-making features. Tailoring, raincoat and 
sideline men, part or me, get in touch with us i 
GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc., Dept. 795, Chicago, | 1S mediately. 


START AND OPERATE YOUR OWN BUSINESS. OUR sys- 
tem proprietary specialty business offers wonderful opportunity to 
make $100 to $500 weekly. _Openings everywhere. Either men or 
women. We furnish everything and show you how. Big explana- 
tory book, ‘The Open Door to Fortune’’ Free. Write for it now. 
NAT'L SCIENTIFIC LABS., 205 Monroe, Richmond, Va. 


TAILORING AGENTS: Our guaranteed $21.50 and $31.50 all 
wool tailored to order suits are $10 to $20 cheaper than store 
prices. Comm. in advance. Protected territory. Beautiful assort- 
ment 6x9 swatches free. J. B. Simpson. 

4 _ _Dept. 729, 843 Adams, Chicago. 

Use our handsome Catalog; get orders from every home for Dr. 
Blair’s famous home products. _ Liberal Pay. 

DR. BLAIR LABORATORIES 
Dept. 510 


AGENTS—90c an hour to advertise and distribute samples to 
consumer, Write quickly for territory and particulars. 
. AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
1682 American Bldg. 
Sells Like Blazes! New, Instant Stain Remover. Fine Premium 
every sale. Big Profits. Outfit free. Write quickly. 
CHRISTY 
26 Union, Newark, New York 


U. S. Government Jobs, pay $100 to $250 month. Men—Women, 
18 up. Steady. Short hours. Pleasant. Paid vacation. Sched- 
ule examination places—free. Write today sure. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. G-39, Rochester, N. Y. 

AGENTS! $60-$200 a week. Guaranteed Genuine Gold Letters 
for store windows. Anyone can put them on. Free samples, 
Liberal offer to general agents. 

METALLIC LETTER CO., 418 N. Clark St., Chicago 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 to 65, willing to 
accept Government Positions, $117-$250, traveling or stationary. 
Write MR. OZMENT, 380, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS: Start $133 month. Railroad 
Pass. Hotel expenses paid. Common education sufficient. Pro- 
motions. Life positions. Test examination questions free. Colum- 
bus Institute, B-6, Columbus, Ohio. 


Earn money at home during spare time painting lamp shades, 
pillow tops for us. No canvassing. Easy and interesting work. 
Experience unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2262, Ft. Wayne, 
ndiana. 


Make $25 to $50 Week representing Clows’ Famous Philadelphia 
Hosiery, direct from mill—for men, women, children. Every 
pair guaranteed. Prices that win, Free book “How to Start’ 
tells the story. George Clows Co., Desk 43, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big money and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Initials 
for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 148, East Orange, N. J. 

Agents sell Wolverine Laundry Soap. Wonderful repeater and 
good profit maker, Free Auto to hustlers. 

WOLVERINE SOAP CO., 

Dept. B-15 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ss 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN 

Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, blackface 
skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, 
musical readings, stage handbooks, make-up-goods. Big catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 628 So. Wabash, Dept. 104, Chicago. 
See 

PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

PATENTS—Trademarks. Write for free Guide Books and ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing inventions. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for our free and prompt 
opinion of its patentable nature. Terms reasonable, Victor J. 
Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS who desire to secure patent should write for our 
guide book, ‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model or sketch 
and description and we will give our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 177, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
JOURNALISM—PHOTOPLAYS—SHORT STORIES. Plot Chart 
and Copyright Booklet FREE to those wishing to enter above 
professions or dispose of manuscripts on commission. (The Service 
offered is given by Professional Authors and Editors of high 
standing.) Harvard Company, 421 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Uncrowded pro- 
Begin earning 3 weeks 
American Landscape 











Lynchburg, Va. 





Cincinnati, O. 






































MAKE MONEY WRITING. SHORT STORIES IN DEMAND. 
Manuscripts revised, edited, typed for publication and sold. Twenty 
years’ experience. Write for terms. F. C. Hill, Authors’ Agent, 
Suite BB, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Big money writing photoplays, stories, poems, ‘songs. Send for 
free copy America’s greatest magazine for writers. Tells you how 
Bs and sell. Writer’s Digest, 616 Butler Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, io. 





Continued on the following page. 
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Exceptional Values in 
Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry, 
The most complete 
andbeautiful book ofits 
kind— YOURS FREE! 
96 colored pages fullof 
wonderful bargains — 
gifts for every occa- 
sion. Buy on our 


Friendly Credit Terms 


You have 10 WHOLE MONTHS 
to PAY on anything you select. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ormoneyrefunded. 


o Red Tape. Every transacti i 
confidential. ? TIE 


Limited Supply 


Write for yourcopy TODAY—to Dept. 674-H. 
Dept. 674-0 MAM latakelU} ato) ol OPN b aan 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


LW: SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ul 


WiLL 


im 





BE A RAILWA 
ULTRAFFIC INSPECTOR 





EARN 1°250 wo. 
Position Guaranteed 


Many big opportunities for trained men in this new, uncrowded 
profession. Healthful, outdoor work; travel or remain near 
home; something new every 
day. Contact with high rail- 
way Officials. 

Start at $110 per Mo., ex- 
penses paid, after 3 mos.’ 
spare-time study at home. 
. Hundreds of successful grad- 
uates. You can’t help but 
succeed! 





sgl 


ysl ait 
me | 


POSITION GUARANTEED 





“ Mary, I Owe It 
All to You” 


7 R. WILLIAMS called me into his office to- 
day and told me he was going to raise my 
salary $50 a month. 


“T am glad to give you this opportunity,’ he 
said, ‘for the best reason in the world. You 
deserve it. 


“You may not know it, but I’ve been watch- 
ing your work ever since the International Cor- 
respondence Schools wrote me that you had 
enrolled for a course of home study. Keep it 
up, young man, and you'll go far, I wish we 
had more men like you.’ 


“And to think, Mary, I owe it all to you! I 
might still be drudging along in the same old 
job at the same old salary if you hadn’t urged 
me to send in that I. C. S. coupon!” 


How about you? Are you always going to work for a small 
salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability all your 
life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big way? It all 
depends on what you do with your spare time. 

More than 180,000 men are getting ready for promotion right 
now in the I. C. S. way. Let us tell you what we are doing for 
them and what we can do for you. 

__._.___ Mail the Coupon To-day 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2430-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 

the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


OBusiness Management (Salesmanship 

OiIndustrial Management (Advertising x 
(Personnel Organization LBetter Letters 

OTraffic Management CShow Card Lettering 


Business Law 
OBanking and Banking Law 
Ecost Accounting C.P.A.) 


(C)Stenography and Typing 
(Business English 

OCivil Service 

ORailway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary OHigh School Subjects 
Spanish O French Onlustrating (0 Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
OElectrical Engineering | Architect 
OiElectric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
O Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
(Mechanical Draftsman Q)Architectural Draftsman 
(Machine Shop Practice UConcrete Builder 
ORailroad Positions OStructural Engineer 
(Gas Engine Operating OChemistry () Pharmaey 


Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 





oOo0 


Our guarantee states that 
tuition will be refunded to 


you if, upon graduation, posi- 
tion is not obtained for you, 
paying at least $110 per mo. 
and expenses. 





YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If we don’t secure you a 
position after completing 
course we refund all you 
have paid. We must train 
more men for positions open. 


Training is simple, easy, | ar ka ra 


quick. Fox can easily 
ualify. Send today # 
‘or full details. 
Standard Business 
Ss Tats 
Training Institute UF isteak 


Buffalo, N.Y. / city 


Send me, t “ P 
y; Rivne, full particulars about course in Railway 
‘raffic Inspection. 


Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


entirely free, Booklet No. D-52 

















O Civil Engineer 
OSurveying and Mapping 


QAutomobile Work 
OD Airplane Engines 





O) Metallurgy O Navigation 

Steam Engineering O Agriculture and Poultry 

ORadio O Mathematics 
Street 8-3-23 
AGATPOBS.........:0,c0ccsscosesrsscsscccnccsscnnncessenscnccensssronensaeneccsocnencesasosesasoncneces 
CHG scccisates secceentesteeetcecateresseavecsacaenese SCR sxbsssicbaetscsasawrractvcarcastecsasesaayy 
OCCUPATION i ca -siivsses céenssis scsnansaicnssenasussvucagiasaatis pasanacesigeessdasiacsadinbsciestead 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Oorrespondence Schools Oanadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada. 
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“POSES fom LIFE 


| 24 91D) IEC OLN BY 1 0 (4) O) Dea 


A new line of Imported Art Subjects in th 
Something ‘Never Sold Be; Sa igh rea 
delight to Artists, Art Students, Lovers of Art 


Just the one size 7x9 

Art oto la S all sepia soft toned 
eae ACTUAL 

TOGRAPHS 

Art lovers should NOT be without this sdieaen. We send mail 
prepaid miniature illustrated catalog and 2 samples for $1—or 


10 for $4.50—20 for $9—30 for $12—60 for $21—and 100 for $30. 


ARS MINIMA GALLERIES  pept.Si30 Greenwich VitueerN. ¥.C. 


| pet 30 days d to on yous Free 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the famous Ranger Bicycles, Express pre- 
paid. Low Months toPa ‘Rider Prices. 
Mionitiks toPRay if desired.Manyboys | 
and girls easily save 
the small | monthly payments. 
‘ires wheels, lamps, and equipment at 


half usual prices. Write for remark- 
able factory prices and marvelous offers. 


Ca oo. Menicago. Foasy ier 


Keep Young and Attractive 


Restore your attractiveness by building up the system. If you have pimples, 
freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, redness of face or nose, a muddy, sallow 


skin, you need DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous Beautifiers of the Complexion and Skin are wonderfully ef- 
fective and are absolutely safe and harmless. They are in use since 1885 and 
have made countless thousands of women and men happy in the possession 
ofa pure, clear complexion. Mailed in plain cover on receipt of 
$1.00 from Richard Fink Co., Dept. 57, Brooklyn, N. Y. Every 
druggist can get this remedy for you from his wholesale dealer 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


We Guarantee 
Your Comfort 


with every Brooks’ Appliance. New 
discovery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you 
Wrist Watch & Adjustments. Runs 40 hours one winding neue bs Broke eee Pal ae 
18-k White Money Back If not Satisfied ELG P batetg pnaDlew cheap: pent onvtna 
Gold. 17 Jews LOFTIS BROS. & C0: .No.15—Green Gold C.E. Brooks, Inventor to prove it. Beware of imitations. Look 
els, $29.75, 14-k, je engraved, assorted for trade-mark bearing portrait and signa- 
15Jewels,$24.85. National Jewelers patterns, guaran: ture of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 


Yours for $3.00 DEPT. L-219 12 Size, yet dial®: 32 None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
down then $1 a 108N. State St., Chicago, Ill. Terms: $55 D Down, in plain, sealed envelope. 


aE en | BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 110 State St, Marshall, Mich. 





































Diamond Ring \) 


te, WN Site, Brilliant Dia- ¥ 
é et ated " mond, blue white 


and perfect cut. 
ine riam is: ia > Ring is 18-k Sol 


White 
ie i00. haar Korie $50 


rfect cut 
Phiamond 





hoftls Ca Garved “Perfection”? Ring. Special at 
0 with order or on delive! 
then $1. 78 a Week, Also up to $: 


SEND FOR GATALOG 


67 Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewel 
4/ Watches, Wrist Watches, Pearls, Mesh Bags,Sil- 


verware, etc, Select as many articles as you wish 
and have all’ charged in one account. Sent pre- 
paid for your Free Examination.Send for catalog. fO 


High-grade Railroad Watches 4 
Guaranteed to Pass Inspection st 
HAMILTON No. 992, 21 Jewels. Adjusted $56 


to > Positions. Gold filled 25-Year Case 
IN SPECIAL,’’ 21 Jewels. $ 
to 6 Pos. Gold filled 25-Year Case 


Reetengular ELGIN'S L LATEST RAYMOND. 21 Jewels; 














NN THIS DAY AND AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 

if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 

appear as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you will find the worldin general judging you greatly, 
if not wholly, by your ‘‘/ooés,’’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best’’ at all 
times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure your 
welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the failure or success of 
your life. Which isto be your ultimate destiny? 

My newest greatly improved superior Mose Shaper, ‘‘TRADOS MODEL 25"’ 

U. S. Patent, corrects now all ill-shaped noses, without operation, quickly, safely, 
comfortably and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Model 25 is the latest 
in Nose Shapers and surpasses all my previous Models and other Nose Shaper J 
Patents by a large margin. It has six adjustable pressure regulators, is made of BEFORE AFTER 
light polished metal, is firm and fits every nose comfortably. The inside 
is upholstered with a fine chamois and no metal parts come in contact with guarantees you entire satisfaction and a perfectly shaped nose. 
the skin. Being worn at night it does not interfere with your daily work. (Above illustration represents my ‘‘Trade-Mark’’ and shows my first 
Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, and my fifteen years of and oldest Nose Shaper. It is not a replica of my latest superior Model 
studying and manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your disposal, which No. 25.) 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1982 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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The Sunshine Smile 


Smiles keep the face young. And 
the young face with a real smile is 
always welcome. 

Wholesome outdoor boys and 
girls, men and women, are made in 
Summer Camps, which have _ be- 
come important adjuncts of our 
educational system. 

If Bill is clumsy or clever, if Anne 
is dull or bright, just send them to 
a good camp and let them learn 
everything from swimming to pray- 
ing; from canoeing to yacht-build- 
ing. They will learn to spend life 
in a wholesome, constructive man- 
ner and they will become popular 
leaders wherever Fate may plump 


them down. 

There are good camps and bad. The 
former are a blessing, the latter a curse. 
We will advise you without charge. 

You should read that very informing 
book, “Summer Camps—Boys and Girls”; 
price $1.25 postage prepaid. 

Address 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Camp Department 


Aeolian Building New York City 










) High School 
Course in 
i Two Years 


This simplified, complete High School Course 

specially prepared for home study by leading 
professors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 


P _ _ Whether you need High School 

0 Othex training or specialized instruc- 

_ tion in any trade or profession 

\ Cc » the American School can help 

SOULRSECS you. Check and mail coupon. 

for Free Bulletin. 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H-3110 f 
Chicago @AS.1923 


a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
American School, Dept. H-3110, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
Send mefull information on the subject checked and ‘how youwillhelpme win success 
-Architect 
-Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 
-Automobile Repairman 
.Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Business Manager 
ert. Public Accountant 
ccountant and Auditor 




















raftsman and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
.Electric Light & Power 
General Education: 
Vocational Guidance 
»Business Law 


Name....... oveverseevennonesevonnssecsennoenosoes 

















, 
Business Gourses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ‘*X’’ below thekind of position you 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and full particulars 
regarding our low cost monthly payment plan. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘“Ien Years’ 
Promotion In One.’’ Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
pon today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 

ow this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
_———"=—= Coupon 


LaSalle Extension 
University 


Dept, 3369-RChicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 

full information regarding 

thecourse and service I have 

marked with an Xbelow. Also 

@ copy of your book,‘‘Ten 


Cc 
Years’ Promotion in One,’”’ 


all without obligationtome, 


Oo Business Managemvut: Training for Official, / 
Managerial, Sales, and “xecutive positions, 


(0 Modern Salesmanship; Training for Sales 

and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 
Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ 
Agents, and all those engaged in retail, whole- 
sale or specialty selling. 


Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc, 


Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, ete. 


Railway Station Management: Training for 
Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, Accountants, 
Clerks, Station Agents, Members of Railway 
and Public Utilities Commissions, etc. 

oO Industrial Management Efficiency: For Exec- 
utives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes and 
those desiring practical training in industrial 
management principles and practice. 

(J Modern Business Correspondence and Prac- 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondents; Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspondence Super- 
visors, Secretaries, etc. 

(Q Banking and Finance: | Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions, 

(DO Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces —for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 


o Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for Employers, Employment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 

Law: Training for Bar: []Commercial Law. 

OF B. Degree. QO 

[Effective Speaking. 

DExpert Bookkeeping. [c,p, A, Coaching. 


(Business English. (Commercial Spanish 


Name,...cccccscccscsccccccccsecccccccccecscocccccococccs 
Present Position ......ccceseseee 


Address ... 
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i ou yourself can tell itfrom agenuine 
an i on i Robon® diamonds look exactly like 
genuine, place a ‘Rab anda genuine diamond together, see 
if you cantell them apart. ‘They have the same fiery blue white 
appearance as the genuine diamond, the same sparkling dazzling, 
rainbow brilliancy and are actually alive with fire. ‘‘Rabon 
diamonds almost pety the fife, Eme see es Pentia greiner: 

ence nor man has ever created anythi r a 
ee BSabon® the same test 7: u would @ genuine diamond. Prove to 
ties. 


ourself its amazing quali 


Z ] ) . fo. 4and 9 mounted in 14 karat gold shell. No, 2 mounted in 
k id finish. No. 1,7and10 massive platinum 
re Ou Ea TnInN £4 eftect AIT karat size, blue White absolutely perfect. No. 10 


2 karat size. 








Mountings are exact duplicates of latest style original genuine 

e $100 a e, hb? creations, Unconditionally guaranteed for twenty ya of paver 
B g Week: SEND NO MONEY, toe ei sereg a cine by 
Would you like to be a star sales- Reto andi? youre not more than delighted or" decide mot te 

? M ho h: d keep it within 10 days, send it back, we guarantee to refun 

man! en who have mastere your money immediately. Remember you take no righ. hon’? 
Se ace SPECIAL OFFER bisrenre rises t ta a cs 
proficient—name their own sal- links or solid gold mounted scarf pin to those ordering tag 

aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year rings or more. This offer holds good for ® limited time only. 


THE RABONCO., 12 E. 22nd St., Dept.51New York 


and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in businesa 
always open to men who can SELL. 
Success in selling field leads to highest 
executive positions. Demand enormous. 
Old theory about “‘born salesman’”’ ex- 
ploded. Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to sell thru scientific 
coaching. Training, the secret. Write 
today for free book, “MODERN SALES- 
MANSHIP.” It tells how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way to the big-pay jobs. Learn 
in eo pas at ieene principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
America. Successful salesmen report HAPPY CHILDREN 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
study of salesmanship under LaSalle 


WO & 








Open Problem Method. Low tuition fee— make cordial men and women, Summer Camps 
easy terms. Write now for information. in charge of cultured camp directors teach your 
——=S children how to find life’s happiness every day 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY in every way. They are a University of Leisure. 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World They give children a physical, moral, intellec- 
Dept. 3369-SR Chicago, Illinois tual education. All. sports, on land and water, 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information which great universities provide, are taught in 

regarding course indicated below: . the Summer Camp, How to walk, run, swim, 
O Modern Salesmanship climb, row, canoe, ride, shoot, butld, camp, 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the explore, hunt, fish, trap, collect nature specimens, 
world. It offers training for every important business need. weave, make jewelry, sketch, study stars, trees 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: and flowers. And a lot more to keep the heart, 


OBusiness Management Modern Business Corre« head and hand of boys and girls going, going, 
OHigher Accountancy spondence and Practice 2 


ing-on. 

OTraffic Management~ UOModern Foremanship ee ‘ 

Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods By all means send your children to a good 
DORailway Station Mane DPersonnel and Employ- camp. But be sure it is a good one, Our camp 

agement ment Management observer has visited hundreds of camps and 
OLaw, Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping knows about hundreds more, We will advise you 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English without charge, Enclose stamped return envelope. 
Oo Industrial Management El Coatnercial Spanish 

iciency Effective Speakin| i 

O Banking and Finance Oc.P, A. coaching” ‘Camp Dep jartment 
Nstnie eee Pate esses ts THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Address_..........0. eee: 


Aeolian Building New York City 





WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 3 
$1600 to $2300 Year oo Huntin het GR REINY, 


MEN— BOYS 18 UP. Ro Sirs: I want to travel and see my country. Send me, 


> without charge, (1) Sample Railway Mail Olerk Examina- 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY oO tion questions; (2) List of Government jobs now obtainable; 
: : & (3) Send free illustrated book, ‘‘Haw to Get Government 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations =O Jobs. 
+ 


Common education sufficient: a Namel... 


TRAVEL— SEE YOUR COUNTRY o Address 
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RDS -AMiles 


i on Gallon of Gasoline 
with Air Friction Carburetor 

We guarantee all sther cars means < soutle ‘Breen 
puileaey "Titheul it on ‘low: Models for any car, 
Ree See ino. oF aay cnaine. for other pouty 
Reo........-.24ml. | Chevrolet... ..32ml. 
Chalmers.... .23mi, | Maxwell(25). .30ml. 
Olds.6... Nash 6........23ml. 
Paige6.... Lincoln 8......17ml. 
; Oakland6. StdbkrLt.6....23ml. 
Dodge . | Overland4. . ..32mi. | Cole8........17ml. 


a our car is not apentioned 4 here os end | pares sad model for particulars 
our gusrantee on it. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 


‘You can drive any car in heaviost traffic without shifting gears. Starts 
off on high in any weather without priming or heating—no jerking or 
choking, No more foul spark plugs or carbon in cylinders, No leaking 
of gas into crank case. Try it 30 days on our guarantee of jones b back 

not entirely satisfied. No strings to our guarantee. YOU AR! EB tHE 
JUDGE. Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring 
of new holeg or changing of TGA CARSURE TG. Waite today, 


AIR-FRICTION C. 
699 Raymond Bids. “Dayton Ohio, us. A 


“The Tenceaes of Lai Leong”’ 
By Lemuel L. De Bra, in{Our Next Issue 


GOVT. HELP NEEDED — 


Imen, women, boys, , Willing to accept 
reise Positions, $ti7- “i200, ‘stalionare ater near 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 315. 


Louis, Mo. immediately, 
; STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high Positions ‘and | big suc- 
cess in business and public life. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 

before. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. Youcan train 
at home during spare time. Let us send 
‘ gourecords and letters from lle students 
admitted to the bar in various states. ‘ee of LL.B. 
conferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 
easy terms. We furnish all text material, peso tad fourteo! 
volume Law Library,, Get our valuable 120- 
and '‘Evidence’’ Books K ind for theme 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept, 3369-1 Chicago, Ww. 

















































You can earn $15 to $50 a week Writing ahow 
cards in your own home.—No canvass ng. A 
pleaien’ profitable profession eas: ily and quickly 


arnt by our new simple graphic block system. 

Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 

how, and supply you with work—Distance no 
object. Full particulars and booklet free. 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED— DEPT. 2-C 
64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Continued from preceding page 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED. Mail us 20c with any size film for 
development and six prints, or send us six negatives any size 
and 20c for six prints. Trial 5x7 enlargement in handsome 
folder, 25c. Overnight Service, Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 
321 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


PERSONAL 
ARE YOU BASHFUL? Self-Conscious? Send dime for particu- 
lars how to overcome these troubles. 
Y. VERITAS, 
1400 Broadway, New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 
TOBACCO HABIT Cured or No Pay. Any form, cigars, cig- 
arettes, pipe, chewing or snuff. Guaranteed. Harmless. Used 
by over 350,000 people. Full treatment sent on trial. Costs $1.00 
if it cures. Nothing if it fails. Superba Co., S-4, Baltimore, Md. 





















Is AWAY TO 


FORTUNE 


LI HAFED, a 
Persian farmer, 
sold his acres to go 
out and seek his 
fortune. He who 
bought the farm 
found it contained a 
diamond mine which 
sep him fabulously 
ich. Ali Hafed 
ereribdlied the great 
opportunity at his door to go far afield in search 
of wealth—which illustrates a great truth. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


If you do, it is almost certain that you have 
talent, a talent which few possess. Then don’t 
follow Ali Hafed's example and look farther for 
fortune. Develop your talent—your fortune lies 
in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the field of 
illustrating never excelled. Publishers buy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of illustrations every 
year. Illustrating is the highest type of art and 
it is fascinating as well as profitable. 

The Federal Course includes illustrating, car- 
tooning, lettering, poster designing, window card 
illustrating, etc. No one artist is competent to 
give instruction in all these branches. That’s 
why the Federal School has established its 
“Master Course,” in which every subject is 
written by a specialist. No other school can 
offer a course nearly comparable. No other in- 
stitution in the country has such an array of 
artists as are on the Federal Staff. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Its authors include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston 
Bull, ‘Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and over fifty others. 
Exclusive lessons and drawings 
especially prepared by them are in- 
cluded in the Federal Home Study 
Course. They guide you from sim- 
ple sketches to complex illustrations 
having a high market value. 
‘Mail in the coupon below today 
and we will send you our free il- 
lustrated booklet, “A Road to Big- 
ger Things.” 












Federal School of Illustrating, 
379 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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21 Jewel 
Burlington 


Adjusted to the Second 

Adjusted to Temperature 

Adjusted to Isochronism 

Adjusted to Positions 

21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 

25 Year Gold Strata Case 

you Shoice of Dials pip ipi 
neluding ‘ontgomery 4 Dial) 

New Ideas in Thin Cases 


~— (OO 


Only One Dollar Down, will buy this masterpiece 
of watch manufacture. The balance you are allowed 
to pay in small, easy monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
Watch — is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you have 
the selection of the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Write for FREE Watch 
Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


The Burlington “Petite” 


This exquisite little 17-jewel ladies’ wrist watch. 
A perfect timepiece. Beautiful, 14K Solid 
Green Gold case. Illustration is exact size of 
Burlington “‘Petite’’. 

Send for this wonderful little bracelet watch. 
See how beautiful the dainty green gold case 
looks on your own wrist. 


Write 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book — write today. Find out about 
this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. 
You will know a_great deal more about watch buying when you 
read this book. You will be able to ‘steer clear” of the over- 
priced watches which are no better. Write for Watch Book and 
eur special offer TODAY ! 








Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. 12-13, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 
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FREE — 


(BE 





Book on Wood 
Finishing 


UR book gives complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or 


soft—old or new. 


Tells how inexpensive soft woods may be finished 


so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Explains just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. This book is the work of 


experts— beautifully 
cludes color charts, etc. 


illustrated in color—gives covering capacities— in- 
Fill out and mail coupon below for a FREE copy. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Johnson’s Wood Dye has many uses, for 
both the artisan and amateur. Architects 
and contractors specify it for coloring 
woodwork and flooring in new buildings. 
Painters and decorators use it with equal 
satisfaction on new and old woodwork of all 
kinds. Housewives delight in it for doing 
over old furniture and for coloring reed and 
wicker baskets, etc. Manual training 
teachers and pupils use it for finishing 
their models. Upholsterers, furniture 
repairers and cabinet makers find it ‘‘just 
the thing” for their work —old and new. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Canadian Factory— Brantford ) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Johnson’s Wood Dye ‘is very easy to apply 
—it dries in four hours and will not rub off 
or smudge — penetrates deeply — bringing 
out the beauty of the grain. Made in four- 
teen popular shades all of which may be 
easily lightened, darkened or intermixed. 
Full directions on every label. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. BL-3, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Be: autifying. 


| My Dealer is oo.cccecccccccccscessseoosesese 


| City & State....... : ais ssasiashecs 


My Name...... 
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BOTH PREMIUMS 


REE 


50 inch Table Cloth and 
6 Napkins. 6 Silver-Plated 
Knives and 6 Forks 


‘This superb 110-piece set, with initial in 2 Lee .° 1 Platter, 11% in. 1 Deep Bowl, 8% i: 
‘places on every piece, decorated in blue and bi 1Celery pee in. 1Qval Baker, 9 in. 


: 4, with pale eoucreg Haciies: consists of: This : 1 Eaace Boat 
ner Plates, 9in. ups. H x oe inches 
: 2 Breakfast Plates, 7in. 12 Sancers Design ane v Places Aah 1 Butter Plate, 6 in, 
22 Soup Plates, 7% in. | 12 Individual Bread Your Initial D © Every Piece 1 Vegetable Dish, 1 Creamer 
H 12 Cereal Dishes, 6in. and Butter Plates, 64 ini g 1036 in., with lid 1 Sugar Bowl with — 
 12Fruit Dishes, 64in. 1 Platter, 13/4 in. , (2 pieces) cover (2 pieces) 


“Brings 110-Piece Martha Washington 
“land Gold Decorated Dinner Set : 


Send only $1 and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Concernin the World, 
will ship. this complete 110-piece set of exquisite dinnerware and with it, abso- | Dinner Set guaranteed abs 
lutely FREE, the beautiful 7-piece genuine “Indian Head” linene set and also | lutely, first quality—no, *‘sec 
the six silver-plated knives and six forks (pictured above). Use all these things | 0m4s- eee omen bat- 
on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Then, if not delighted for any reason, send everything Sad cf us ford yeace, tacks 
back and Hartman willreturn your $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. iece wrapped in tissue paper. 
If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay for the Dinner Set—~a little ever; Packed to prevent breakage. 
month, Nothing to pay for the Linene Set and Knives and Forks. ‘They are Free. - 


Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded by Gold Wreath, Just Pin Dollar Bil! toCoupon and Mail Now! | 


i iy Di Gold Covered) [7 
in 2 Places on Every Piece (°\4.ccrer°") 8 é 
@ Beautiful, clear whiteColonial Martha WashingtonSet. Every HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co 
jiece decorated with rich gold band edge, mazarine blue fol- Dept. Chicago, Ill. =e 
low band and 2 pure gold initials in Old Englishdesign, sur- " Enclosed find $1.00. Send the Print Initial 
rounded by gold wreaths. Handles are entirely gold covered. 110-Piece Dinner Set You Want Here 


ie Bargain] FREE cnctrinish so-inch_ | N0-320FMAZ22, Price $33.85 
FREE 222? Round Table Cloth and 6 Nap- as described, and with it the 7-Piece 
+4 ki to Match—als« . Sik Linene Set and 6 Knives and 6 Forks 
ret Fock ee (of which 68 | Kine to lMatchS aise ©. Sliver: absolutely FREE. It is understood that 
are in actual colors) of the | Plated: Knives and 6 Forks. ape VERE. tie ager ee 
B world’s greatest bargains in | With every Dinner Set we send Free ao y . . 


home furnishings. jewelry; | ahandsome60-inchroundtablecloth # %} ait i 


accessories, etc., allsoldon | and six 17-inech»napkins to match— 
easymonthlypaymentterms | all of famous “Indian Head’’ linene 
and 30 days! free trial. with scalloped embroidered edges. 
Free Gifts Also 6 knives and 6 forks of fine, 
heavy silver-plate in fleur-de-lis pat- 
Book lake: bow , tern. Send at once. Offer is limited. 
table linens, etc., FREE | Order No. 320FMA22. Bargain 
whit purchascs, ‘Send a| Price, $33.65. Pay $1 now. Bal- F 
postal today. ance $3.00 monthly. The 7-piece or Street and No. 
“‘Let Hartman Linene Set and the 6 Knives and ~ 
Feather YOUR Nest’’]6 Forks are FREE. 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept.6083 Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1924, by Hartman’s, Chicago. 


Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the World 


ray, 1 Small Deep Bowl, 





Name ....-----<--cccercesenennsennenececns-nnesese eeeeenee 





